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INTRODliCTroN 


A lthough the^wnting of tUs book was begun several year* 
ago, unavoidalj^e*circumstances have delayed its completion! 
rtt the tfelay Has not, to the writer at least, been a disadvan¬ 
tage, since it has extended the persp^tive of his subject, and 
las mtide it p^sible to base many opinions and conclusions 
ipon % wider survey and a larger gelieralisation than would 
jtherwise have been possible. * • 

•The titfe %f the book sufficiently describes tlje aim which the 
ivriter has had in view: that of tracing the transformation of 
;he Germany of half a century ago into the Germany* which 
we know*t9-diiy. fThat transformation has been essentially 
3Con(j{tyc ; hence ecojjomic questions largely occupy the follow* 
ing pages. At the salhe time several other problems which ' 
closely affect the internal affd external development of the 
Empire have been passed in review. It may be desirable— 
thotijlji it sllOuld not bff necessary—to say that the book is not 
intend to have any bearing whatever upon the economic issues 
which ^qfcise the British public at the present time. The 
t)flyi><‘raii>a!v^b^n made as dittle technical as possible, though 
several of .thennare pocessarily occupied by a recital af facts 
ailtt figures illusvative of industrial and commercial progress. 

Tbi# book is ^tlbt intentfcd. to be either a glorification or 
V? di^agagement of Gens&ny from the standpoint of industry 
affd labotir.. It seeks to show the Germans as a trading 
natioh'just as they are; to describe their efforts, energies, 
successes ;* t} tell British readers w];iat fhdy ought to know, 
ahd tgust ^ow, if they would undtltstand how it^iffe that. 
Guman^ hag gone ahead so rapidly d^ng.i«cent years, not, 
hcfrever, by way of discoursing but ol! reassqfiftg them. For 
there is reallyjittle Iiqrst«ry^about Getmafiy*8 indnstriaf pro- 
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greitf it has Ireen achie^W h/means aad methads srtf 
ope^ to all the wo^'ld ft only peoj)!'* will employ them. Science, ^ 
education, application, and an equal jegard for smal^ as for large 
things-rthese, ia the main, are the causes oftGermany’s success 
as a qya'l in the njirbets of the world, andf speaking genert^ly, 
lit ia safe to sky that where the enterprise of otl^sr nafipns haS 
.fallen JjaSk in these mykets it has beei^ owmg*to deficiency in 
■W# or other of thesq,|Condiftons, upon whiA Gennady lays 
special streis* s • 

It ia the writer’s opinion that German industri|l competitipUj 
■far from having reached its highest point, will incvitably'inorease 
W severity in the near future. Several reasons seem to afford 
ample justification for this opinion. One is fhe comparativfe 
youth of< German industry. Another is the fact that national 
thought and energy are being devoted to mal'cantile pursuits ( 
with a whole-heartedness witnessed in no other Conthiental 
country. This is *not to say that the German industrialist 
and merchant ijre superior to their rivals; they So, howhvtr, 
show an absorption in their callings which in these days is not 
everywhere fashionable. The furor Teutonicus of old has its, 
modem counterpart in an ardor Teutonitus -ffhffse object is 
miatorial wealth, aAl this object is stqsdily being agljieveci. 
Further, German industrial competitidlTwill be stimulated still 
more by the rapid growth of 'population and the absence of 
German colonics suitable for settlement by Europeans. 
facta — for facts they undoubtedly kre — upon * which''’Tma 
prognosis is based are set forth in detail in Chapter /i'VQ, , . 

There is one other unrecognised influence which .haT in the 
past helped in a high degree to direct enterprise> 
channels and will help in the future. It is th^mfluence of that 
policy of nationa'isatiou and municipalisation which has bden 
developed in Germany as in, no** othor etjuntiy. S6 nikny 
domains of public utility have been*> entered, and eve^ &ppr6> 
priated, by the State and municipal bodies—the, railways a!hd 
tramways, harbours, river and canal transport, insurance^, 'bank¬ 
ing, &o.—that private effort and capital were compelled to seekv 
outl6*3^in productive I ndex-takings moA) exclusivAy^tlyui has 
been the case ift icounf.-ies which have fought slif of^oollectiv? 
enterprise. 'Wp may judge the* policy of nationalisation t*i4 
municipalisation Vs we <vill, it has,anquest!onabl^elped to make ’ 
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Gemaoy moia an indvatrial and 4eA a merely fading (x^ontry 
than it woi&d otherwise hate been. * 

On the o|^er hand, ther| are some ciroomstancdh which may 
well afford ri^Wanc^ in circles alarmed hy thh vten^ an j causes ^ 
of german competiJIon. Hitherto the G«rtS|in industrialist has 
Injoye^ 8peoi%lly favourable costs of production,* notably, ojerngi 
to the Igwer wffges pa^ and the longer hours worked, bjit the 
existing aelatiSnships between capital an^,labour afford UlfreJBoii 
for assuming that this advantage will always ^oatinuo in the 
jajpe measure as hitherte. Owing to a variety of causes ' 
German^ is also fadt losing its character as a cheap country;/ 
its people are no lc|lger satisfied with the old simple life; they 
ftAy have lar^r incomes than formerly, but they also spend 
more. ^ This 'breaking with the old, spirit of frugality and 
renunciation ma'Ji imply a rising standard of civilisation; it is 
certaiR that the effect is to increase dhch impprtant elements 
in the cost of production as salaries and *wages, interest, and 


Viewing the question of German competition specially from 
the standpoint of his own country and its interests,* it%is the 
writer’s opiiflbs thaf British enterprise will have nothing to fear 
if ou|f jt will follow the large aims and euMlato the courage an& 
resolution of the pioneert of our national industry, who not only 
gave to British trade the pre-eutTnent position which is nowadays 
being assailed, but who even created, directly or indirectly, 


mosW thole German Industries whose assault is proving most 
effectiv\ The most practical and the only politic spirit in 
which fo qjeet Germany's competition is the spirit of inilexiblo 
hnaEKir ^dlnbined with «n equally inflexible determination 
not to abandon ingjpriously fields of enterprise upoia which 
sd many victoria of peace and civilisation (^ave been won in 
th^ pdkt. ^ a * j , 
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ftSE MODERN SPIRIT 
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lionljE Germany—The triumph of matprinltsm—t’ichto’s repudiation of 
wQrld*ambition**-ElTeck of the French War—The moderniKing of the 
Bcnoola—Professors Paulson and Uein queued—Attracti(flis of a cj^m- 
mercial career—Tho cult of force—Evidence inj)olitioal and economic 
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the spirit of subdual—Komanism in German ebarao^r—The German 
unapproachable in his command over matter—Ills failure in the govern¬ 
ment of spiritual forces—Gorman worship of systems—Nati«nal«fuults 
the faults youths • 


I 


N o!let)f his letters to Eckennan^S?io’tho strikes trutli at a 
deep level when he says, “I-iv;ll tell you somethin'', and 
you will often find it confirmed in your later life. All epochs ot 
retrogression and dissolution aro subjective; on the contrary, 
all progressive epochs have an objective direction. Every 
* resolute pndeavour turns from within to the world without.” 

^ No word* could hotter charactoriso the change which has 
couiff over tho’iLind of Goctlio in moderit times or better 
doBfribo the* signfjicanA) of tliat change. The last fifty years 
Lave »wi|ncssed tli\ decay ai^ end of the ofd “ subjective ” 
^CToch of self-absqrption, of concentrated, self-centred national 
Tii^, and "the opening and*the triumph of a new “objective” 
era of, jxternal effort, beginning with foreign-trade ambitions 
and culminating in an a^itious foreign-politiijs. This more 
, Aan anything'else is distinguishing aark of^e'Germany 
with which tJi« world to-day h'as to do—abandoflnxnt 
of the oM national forms oi life and the'' re^lute pursuit 
^cf ^orld-aims and a tworld-career, with the aletermina'^on. 
If not to,win*absolute* {Vimwiy amongst* the nations and 

2 
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empires of mddern civilisation, at least to dispute «uch primacy 
with any eaisting or potential^ clamant. • 

^ consideration the modem evolution of Gerfcany, entirely 
practical thougJi its aini must inevitably be,*may tlisn fitly beginl 
with ft brief ^urve^ of the intellectual anf spiritual twi_nsf(*ma- 
tioii which this ovolnl^on has,, meant and hamiecessitated for 
► tijp *Gg;{nany of old- the Germany ^hich Europe* and the--- 
civilised •wftrld knew before the economic struggle fof«Aistence 
became the greatest of international questions. 

All progress, says Herbert Spencer, me^ns cfcangg. It ioa* 
not necessarily follow that all change ^i^ans progress.. The 
transformation which has made of disunite^ Gern^ny, ppor, 
nndovcloped, stagnant, a world-empire rich in all the jfisonrees 
of material power, with commerce in every, sea andnerritory 
in almost eyory continent, is regarded by th8*politician <ind the* 
man of affair^ as^a triumph of sagacious statesmanship and 
racial tenacity, gnd such a claim may be made jusUy. It may ^ 
bo, however, that for power which has been gained without 
power has been lost within, and that the exchange of national 
values has not been an exchange of equivalents. Whether that 
• be so or not, the fiituro alone can decide, yet the issties involved 
are iniiuensely iinporfav.* first to Germany itself, but (dsfttp the 
rest of the world—to Gcmi»ay, because the staying power of a 
nation depends infinitely more upon its moral than its material 
force, or there would have been no Gjrman Empire to-day; to 
the world at large, because, in taking the conspicuous place 
amongst the nations to which ambition and destiny alike seem 
to impel it, Germany will project into civjlisatien new and 
powerful influences .which may *be either hel^ul or retarding. 

No one who knows Germany from its liter^ire, and especially 
its poetry and Its jihilosophy, a^jd who haapfollowed i^ career 
during the past generation, ^an have faile^. to recognise the 
immense change which has come over the national life aifia 
thought. A century ago idealism was supreme ;*half a cenfury 
ago it had still not boon dethroned; to-day its plfce lias been 
taken b/'matorialisiv.. > This is not b,' say that Ijelief in iijpUs 
ist ertvinct or tjrat high thinking has passed opt or fashion in 
Germany. «L,veA to-day scholarship is nowhere? helA in greater 
regard, learn-ng is nowhere cultivated more resolutely-and 
for its. own sake, than in .*hat ctiuntry. cThe j^nniversities 
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from jeax to year a larger nnmKar of itudonts than 
aver before, and if ’’real"for practical studifs hwe to soflie 
extent challoi%ed the supremacy of the old alasjicar disoipllfle 
m the sohemik of hi^er education, it may safely be said that 
stnd^ is fallowed withall the old devotion and disipterestoflnpss 
no less ty the* student than the teacher. Nevertheless, jtho 
dominant‘note of^GeriSan life to-day ii^ not that of^fty, ar 
forty, of^ven iiiirty years ago. 

^ If one goes back a ccntu^ in Gorman histoVy, four great 
iStellectuaJ.fignft8 wyi be seen to stand out nnchalloiigod by 
their oontemporaries. a They wore Kant and Fichte on the one 
han^, Goethe and,Schiller on the other. The influence of those 
four me^upon the national life in diflcrent directions hjs boon 
incalculaSle. Forta time it might havo^icomod as though they 
Voro destined to Ife tho inspircrs and gujdes of the.nineteenth 
century—Goethe and Schiller its teachers in (jfio aft of life, Kant 
and^Fiphte its Joachors in political tfionght and soeial duty. And, 
indeed, a German culture based upon tho ideals represented by 
Weimar, Kouigsberg, and Berlin at that time would have b§en a 
ferce not more powcrfijl thaa beneficent in moulding the nation 
and in leavetiing modern European thought. On the one hand ' 
Sfliilien drawing his inspiration from o^tssical antiquity, empha¬ 
sised the ffisthetic side of life, the •'claims of beauty, harmony, 
rhythm; while Goethe stood for largeness, fulness, and com¬ 
pleteness of life. Viewing human life from the social side, Kant 
and Fichte instilled into their contemporaries the solemn ideas 
of duty apd responsibility, applied them to civic relationships, 
and built them intp the foundations upon which a now Prussia 
and § new Gerro^y were soon to be built. * , 

For a time the teaching of these four sagos, whose lives and 
work Vi^ged the ei|litcenth an^ nineteenth cenJuries,* exerted 
a controlling and oyevmasterijg inSuence upon the Gorman race. 
B'belpeJ more than anything else to nerve and pull together the 
nation jfter the'humiliations of the Napoleonic era ; it created 
the spirit of gelf-sacrifico ^ich not only brought Germany out 
olf its troubles, made/the military tfiufnphs o? later years 

possible > ft wiginated the enthusiasm for e^ication ^iMi 
cadsol German}* to be known as a land of scliooT^; and it is 

,* Goethe lived from 1749 to Schiller from 1759 to«1^05, Kant from 
1724 to l^,»Qd Ffthto from 1762 to 1814. * 
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the heart' of everything that is good and wholesome in 

Germany to-daj. \ | * 

'•Nevcrtlfeles^, the national shrines are no lon^r to be foun^ 
in th6 “ city of imre reason ” in the far east o# the Prussia^ 
inoiiSrchy or, in the tranqnil garden-house on the baB|is <ff the 
liny A now spirit hsis entered into the natiifnal lifrf. If the 
fi>'Bt half of the n^eteenth century witnpsed in* Germany 
the reigt^'Jof spirit, of ideas, the second half wit'j^lsod the 
reign of matter, of things, and^ it is this latter sorereignty 
which is supremo to-day. A century njo G(Jrmany was^^Hor 
in substance but rich in ideals; to-d8y«t»ia rich in substance, 
but the old ideals, or at least the old idealism,, has gone. « 

If ope would understand how far Germany has dristed from 
the old moorings, it only necessary to recall some*' words of 
Fichte’s which are strangely unpopular to-day.' At the beginning 
of the nineteenth fentury, just when Germany was preparing for 
the last great struggle which was to free it from the',grasp of the 
Western pytlfon, no man so truly voiced the national mind and 
aspipatipn as Fichte in the eloquent addresses to his people which 
he uttered from his chair in the University of Berlin, and it is 
interesting to recall a striking passage in which’he specially 
protested against the view that Germany, the land df thinkers 
and idealists, could ever inrtfllgo materialistic ambitions. 

" Equally alien to the Gorman,” ho said, “ is the ‘ freedom of 
the sea ’ which is so often proclaimed in these days. For 
centuries during the rivalry of all other nations the German has 
shown little desire to share this freedom in any grea^ measure, 
and ho will never do so. Nor need he do it. Jiis richly endowed 
land,and his induidry afford him all that the cultured man‘heeds 
for his life; ho has no lack of industrial skjli; anff in order to 
appropriate to himself the littte real gaii/'which international 
trade yields, viz., the expansion ^f the scsentific knowledge of 
tho earth and its inhabitants, hit own scientific spirit will 
provide him with a means of exchange. Oh, if’only %ppy fate 
might havejmeserved the Gcrmansias much from the indirect 
participation in theSodty of the othetthemisphereoas it did from, 
ttes direct 1 If-only credulity and the desire to Ike as finely and 
res^ctablyfis other nations had not made into ndids the im- 
neCessary commodities which foreign countries produce, if We by 
renouncing the Idss essential needs tad crea.t^d tolerable condi. 
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tiona for oiUt&ee fellow-citizens, instead of desiring to extract 

gain from the sweat and bj^od of the poor flave* across the 
ocean,—then should not at least have givon a pretext for (mr 
j^resent fate, *nd we should not be warred agiynsras buyers and 
ruin^ as a market. * * , • 

“ Ncaidy a detjdft before any one could/oresce what h»s ^'nce 
happened «the Germans "^ero advised to make themselves indj- 
pendent<)f\he \?or!d market and to close up their bofiJers as a 
mercantile State. This proposal went counter to our habits, 
aijaespeciftlly t« our ^reverence for the coined metals, and was 
hotly opposed and rgj%:ted. Since then wo have learned by 
foreign fo«!e and,with dishonour to do without much which 
th*en weVeclared our liberty and our highest honour would not 
allow us TO dispen^ with. May we soizo*the opportunity, when 
luxury ilt any rate'Boes not blind us, of^correcting ^ur ideas! 
May we at last recognise that, while the airy theories abdlit 
.intern^tionai trade and manufacturing for tho w(jrld iday do for 
the foreigner, and belong to tho weapons with which he has 
^always invaded us, they have no application to Germans, and 
that, next to unity ac^ongsk themselves, their internal indepen¬ 
dence and c(fmmercial self-reliance are tho second means to their , 
salvation and through them to tho welfare of Europe.” 

Side by side with these words ma/'be quoted tho lament of a 
recent German writer impressed by the ambiguity of a national 
prosperity which is expressed in purely material values:— 

“ One is offen pained and overcome with longing as one 
•thinks of the German of a hundred years ago. lie was poor, 
he was impetent, ^he was despised, ridiculed, and defrauded. 
Ho v*8 the uncoD^laining slave* of others; hin fields were their 
battleground,* and the ^oods which ho had inherited from his 
father^ yere troddt^ji under fojft and dispersed? Ho shed his 
blood heroically wijbput asking wTiy. He never troubled when 
rich?8»of tho outside wprlii were divided without regard for 
him. ^^e sat tn his bare little room high under tho roof, in 
simple coat |nd clumsy shoes ; but his heart was full of sweet 
dftgma, and jjpUfted by chords of BecihovenTio a rapture 
which threitten^jf to rend his brekst. *Ho wop^with W^k«r 
Bn8 Jean iPaul» in joyous paip, he smiled vfith'Hhe childish 
innofence of his naive* poets, the happiness of# his longing 
consumed 1^, aKd as ho'liStcuod to Schubett's sung Ids soul 

• * • 

# ^ * • 
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became one with the soul of the universe. Let. us think no 
more of iWit isjuseless. We havAbecome men, and the virtues 
o^our yoifth are ours no more. We can but fa«d the inevitable 
and overcome it.” J ' ' r ^ 

'J’lvcro never vfaa, of course, happily ffir mankind,, an Entire 
nalyin pf such unpractical hjpersentimentalisf^f yet the picture 
Ijpro drawn is so far true to fact that Jt describes a mood, now 
no longM^r rarely to^be met with, which nse5 to be JiaWnctively 
German, and* which is reflected in a host of folk-songs and. 
poems that even yet have not lost thejp power tg, movw Uie 
imagination and emotion of those who l^np not been drawn into 
the vortex of materialism. Germany in the^mass, fcowev^, is 
made of sterner stuff. / ‘ 

It is inconceivable •that there could bo i^itten in'Germany 
to-day sncii exquisite lyrics as those of Elthendorff, tiuckertl 
aifd Geibel, So full of true inwardness and genuine sentiment 
without a*broatb ol' sentimentiility, or such stirriiig apics of duty, 
us tlioso which came from the souls of men like Korner and 
Arndt a^hundred years ago, when Germany was weak and poor, 
and Sreams of world-power had nevtjr entered the minds of 
. rulers and politicians. It is inconceivablo that modern Germany 
could weep over the sorrows of Werther, or succumlwto the 
haunting moods of a Lenait: It is inconceivablo that a Fichte 
could to-day rise up aud proclaim to a responsive nation the 
preciousness of poverty linked with spiritual worth. Even 
the centenary of Schiller’s death three years ago passed without 
rousing any emotion that could be identified witli enthusiasm, ■ 
aud of that notable anniversary the royal theatres eff Berlin had 
not a word to say. ' t ' 

It'might be tiiought that in a book.whicLf purports to trace 
Germany’s moflom economic evolution relji'ictions of Jh^p kind 
are out of place. In truth, thb full significunje of that evolution 
cannot be understood without a knowledge of the -adnditioi’l ’* 
which preceded and have been supplanted by it. Gerniany is 
what it is to-day because the ^rength, ardour, eagerness 
which are ififferent'in.the national \Jiuracter,'y^l of old ^dre 
w«nW to ombo^ji them^lves* in ideal forms, ^^ve* squght an' 
outlet in nefn directions. It js the same Qermnny, y^t in 

• “Der and die Zukanft des dodtsohen Voikos,” 0. Puoha 

pp. 70-11. » • * ‘ 
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' ftoo^t’anoiber; the same nation,*yet its^ife aod pvu-suit^ are 
•different. I I • • 

. The comnftnt upon all this of the praqj.ical man is Umt 
Vnaterial progress re4nire8 sacrifice of iddals,^an(^that Germany 
wonM not have been %hle to claim a large! slfhre in the leorld's 
life had»it nothpen willing to forego sonjothing of the pliLifelf-' 
culture. • This is, of coftrse, true. The old Germany ana the, 
new Gersfhny dbulid not live side by side,'and the oU^ermany 
has given way. The significant thing is that tl*e sifcrifico has 
t^en ma^j so deliberately and so completely. 

It ,muat be admjtgd that the temptations to materialism 
wlpch cajpe to Germany after the French War were immensely 
^owcrnW, and such as would have sorely tried the moral 
fibre of’more sealed nations. The withusiasm and* energy 
which parried th«* war to a triumphant conclusion were not 
exhausted but rather increased when the*Empiro was established 
and the ajdent aspiration of generations oT patriots was con¬ 
summated. An outlet was necessary, and the Ftench milliards 
pointed the way. Before 1870 the economic revolution had 
already begun, and Germapy would have become more ‘and more 
industrial every year by the very necessity of things, but thtj 
development would have been gradual, and there would have 
been no abrupt break with the past. The war, the indemnity, 
and the new Empire together gave to material enterprise an 
abnormal impetus, an in^ctiis so strong that it has never since 
suffered check. That under circumstances so exceptional the 
national balance would be disturbed was inevitable. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge hero upon the industrial and 
commercial successes which Infro gone togetl*er with this trans¬ 
formation oi nat?onal tjiought, for they will be passed in Viview 
later^ ^The prese^ purpose is rather to pidnt to the more 
pregnant signs of the now spiilt that is dominant in German 
Tlfe. One of these signs^iS the materialising of education, a 
taldency by ao means confined to Germany, however, nor even 
one in which that country has set the example. The movement 
9^an with gn attack on/ne Gymnasia and thcii*9iscouragement 
in favopr 8f t^e modern schools, and ilfhas siijpe spread i« mpny . 
dir^tions* T^-day the teaching of English Ik Ceing fostered in 
th^secondary schools qf Prussia as never before^et let no one 
suppose that it «s out of tofcplijpent to Engiislf literature or for 
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wUch suppiante^ French by Engl^h as a compulsory subject, 
reference was mad® for propriety’s sake to the vjke for literary 
and political re’Siso:;^ of*the study of Englislf, but t|je real motive/' 
was the practicaf oite, the recognition ethat Engligh is* the 
lan'g^agp of commerce, and a knowledge of.it^tho besi key to 
the markets across the seas. * t 

It is ^'liitter complaint of the philosophicSl Taculfi^t at the 
nniversitie'b, aad of none so much as the Prussian,* that the „ 
only requests for larger grants of money to which the Goverj^- 
inent will listen are those which com^ {om the directors of 
the practical sciences. “At the beginning of the jinetee^th 
century,’’ writes Professor Paulsen, of Berlin, than Worn nb 
one ha* more right tw speak upon this sulyect, “ sfftculative 
philosophy was in the ascendant, and with fb went huijanistic* 
j)hfl(ilogy, both being one in that their aim was contemplation. 
At the ciftl of .the century natural science was pjedominant, 
and natural science in the service of technics ?ind mediefne. 
One has only to note the increase of technical colleges and the 
expenditure which the State incurs on behalf of science;—fo{ 
.new institutes of natural science and medicine new millions ^re 
always ready, but is any liberality shown towards thf^ most 
modest needs of philology or philosophy?’’* 

“ A onesidedness which only esteems material values and an 
increasing control over nature is destructive in its influence,” 
wrote Professor Dr. lloin, of Jena, recently, “ and this one- 
sidednoss set in during tho second half of the nineteenth ■ 
century in Germany. Wo Germans have ceased to be the 
nation of thinkers., of poets, and dreamers, we aim now on'.y at ' 
tho domination and exploitation of ,naturh. . - . Have we 
Germans kept a harmonious balance bctwejjj the economic and 
the moral side of our dcvolopm Jnt, as was oqce the case with the 
Greeks? No; with tho enormous int'^pase of wealth dark bhadows'”^ 
have fallen on our national life. In the nation us in the indi¬ 
vidual we see with the increase of wealth the decrease of moral 
feeling and nioral power.” \ ^ 

One recogiiiaps with’ anxious apprehension," says,another 
writer, “ thab the active interest for natural science and tech¬ 
nical improvements is not balanced by a deeper concern foi 'the 
° " ZurElhlk md POlitik," p. 62. 0 * 
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problems of4be mental sciences and the arts, which, in tratt 
tan alone beneficially appropriate the achievemfnts of technkf 

, .culture; that'in every department of German life a tendency t 
be satisfied with externals is visible, and the endeavour aftc 

• kno’^ledge and self-reSlisation is lacking; that we ^ave, iiriced 
made prSgress ih-ithe domain of industry, eommerce, and jnawria 

, life, but, 5n the other hand, the old German quality of strivi^ 

• after thelessence of things, the hidden soul of phenrilaena, aui 
•the delight in this endeavour—free from all secondary end#—i 

itteA and -more Being^lost; that we have lost the old idealisn 
and in its place hate -’put phrases and pomposity and higli 
sjondi)^ words.”".* 

The i\traction8 of a commercial career, offering high rewardi 
^and groftt possibilitios of material advandement, have exerted £ 
strong xnfluonco even in bureaucratic cjrcles, froiq, the lowei 
grades to the highest. The new economic era'has witnosSeu 

• the. SHbveriion of the Chinese wall of caste excjqsivebess which 
used to surround the official class. The dignitywind repute ol 

• this class continue as before, and there is no lack of applicants 
for admission to its charmed circle, but many of the ablest men 
arb no longer found there. It is not that the official is less 
appreciated, less honoured by his Goveniment, or finds a more 
circumscribed sphere of duty than hitherto: the one secret 
of the failure of an official career to attract to the extent it 
used to do is the State’s unwillingness and inability—probably, 
under existing conditions, the latter more than the former—to 
offer material inducements equal to those which are held out 

> in private fife. Royal orders and decorations are distributed 
even more freely, than in the past, and State officials can 
always coudt on receiving step by step the insignia 'which 
traditioaally belon^Ho their rank, but stars an’d crosses do not 

J^ep up, the costly tfstablishnicnts which the custom of the age 
requires, Snd it is a perpetual complaiut even in ultra-bureaucratic 
Prussia, that tiro best business men are found not in the .State 


qorvice but ouljfide, at th' head of industrial, commercial, and 
fihtincial qnSertakings offering to ablo-’directors and adminis¬ 
trators emoluments beyond the means of the uaiional Tr4bsrry. 
When in ft07 the Imperial Government was"rcqnested to take 
.the initiative in estabifkhing a chemical-technical iustitut4\ the 

J •* 

• “ Uns^r Kaiser and^m Volk,” by a ‘ Schwarzseher ’* (** Peisimlsi V), p. 155, 
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Minister of the Intarior replie(r that it would h» impossible, 
unless the (Jiem^al industry largely supplemented such salariesi 
asithe Government might be able to pay the uteessary staff. 

“ In private under|aking3,” h§ said, “ abl5 tcchn^ologists and 
cliemfets receive salaries which we could liever offer. • I all at , 
a gr/at.disadvantage that, in spite of all efftfts, I am unable 
t(^ secure for the Imperial service con*^picuou8 ability, simply 
because fetter remuneration is offered elsewte?e.” *» • 

Now an^ then outsiders of exceptional ability accept Minis -1 
terial positions, but they sacrifice material ^nterosts i^j,doin^ 5 P, 
and it is only because they are indcpenihswt of salary considera¬ 
tions that such men elect to change the resp,gnsible yet highly 
j)aid duties of a commercial calling for the equally resjpnsibl?, 
far more thankless, and gonorally underpaid dpties of au oilicial 
career. Oij the other hand, a far larger niftftber of men leave* 
thd State service to take charge of largo industrial companies, or 
enter theif directorates, on very remunerative terms* The late , 
Dr. Bodiker, the head of the Central Insurance Board, joined 
the firm of Siemens & llalsko; ex-Ministers have in recent years ^ 
been attracted to the directorates qf another Berlin electrical 
company and of Krupp’s at Essen; other high Government 
oifioials have joined the Steel Syndicate and the «Berlip 
Tramway Company, and the directorates of the two large 
shipping companies contain men who havo or had important 
connections with the Prussian Government and even with 
the Crown. * 


To the averagp Englishman the chief significance of the ‘ 
aggi'essive movement of Germanism in modern, times lies 
in the successfut claim whicli the German industrialist 
and merchant have asserted to a large share of* the world’s 
trade. Yet thdse who look djoper will discover otjief and 
more momentous signs of till now spirit, , One of these is 
the growth of what can best be described as a cult St forcSi*’’ 
Here the effect of the three successful wars^which ^ruskia 
waged early in the second half of last century ^may clearly 
be traced. I?*’is natuvally in the plitical ddmqin that fife 
> teadeftcy to wgrahip force id specially seen. he* cqurse of '' 
German politics,‘both domestic,and foreign, ^ring. the ft&t 
genefation hi^ largely been determined by this spirit, vAich 
found jits compktest persoi^ificaticli in I^ince ^Bismarck.* 
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"Political qttestions are questions of powsr,” was Bismarck’s 

fixed principle, and he was nJhet wanting in fidelitysto it. For 
, acme of the rougher work which he had to do*for(jp wds, indeed, 
the only possiUe instrument, but it was no^ oijy in war tlfat he 

• applied hie favourite specific. , *t 

All BRmarck'si impatj^nce with theory! all his contempi for 
the man of^thouj^ht and contemplation, and all his roimh-riding 
’ over som^ of the most treasured traditions of pqjjttcal and 
Economic thought were but 4iffcrent expression^ of the same 
absorbing «beliof^n tl^ ofiBcacy of resolute action. Ho has his 
disciples and imitatoA •to-day—men full of the will to follow 
ii^ his fcotateps, batt lacking the strength and opportunity, mere 
shadow^of substance, yet in their weak and ineflectn|il way 
j)ersonifring his •iiifliionco and perpetrating his spirit and 
tradition. A welHrnowu military poliycian and ^i-Colonial 
Governor frankly stated not long ago: “ Th^t which is lacking 
•in eui« dipl8m#tists we must make good in baite fo*rce,” and 
the sentiment, more mildly expressed, has a considerable vogue 

• in the circles which specially c\iltivato “ real ” politic^ 

• “Two souls dwell,in the German nation,” writes Professor 
Pahlscn; “*the German nation has been called the nation 
of ports*and thinkers, and it may bo proud of the name. 
To-day it may again bo called the nation of masterful com¬ 
batants, as which it originally appeared in history.” * That 
is true, but an addition,is needful, for tlie struggle to which 
Germany has since 1860 devoted its undivided strength is not a 
’ struggle .waged consciously in the name and for the sake of 
^civilisation, fs not.a struggle for intellectual or political ideals, 
or ijeals of any, kind, but a struggle for sheer mast^y in 
the,realm of matter anfl for political ascendancy amongst the 
natiouB.* Yet if Geiaiany should jjltimately gain all the material 
^.Sjiccess ^nd political power ^t aspires after, no one will dare 
to jay that it will mean moje for civilisation and the world than 
the weak and disjointed Germany of a century ago, which gave 
t^mankiujj, the Goethe and Schiller, the Kant and Fichte whose 
.teachings hav« for the time been cast aside. 

^ ^ 9 . •a 

JThe affect af this worshipping of material force is seen .in 
the elevattSn of* the State to a position of importance which it 
^ever held before, in the multiplication of its functions and the 
^ “ Ztti Gthik uud PgliUk," p. 
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centralisation ef authority, without any corresponding increase of 
national control. < To-day everythilg is expected of the State? 
and in profortjon to the expectations built upondl is the powet. 
with which it is endowed. It is seen pre-eminently in the huge 
. armwwhich Germany has created, and whfch represents, the* cult 
of foTcerin its moat unwersal form, sineg the ai^ on itS modern 
•b^sis is to all intents and purposes the nstic){i.^ It il the wish 
for more’^fwer which also lies at the root of the agjltation for 
a navy which feay be a fit complepient to the invulnerable land’ 
force. And yet there is no more pacific yitioif in Europe fhan 
the Germans. No wilful disturbance oS the world’s peace need 
be apprehended from them, for the economic conqirestv upon 
which J;heir mind is set can only bo achieved by^^eabeful 
methods, and this thej' know far better thanrsomo of the rivals 
whose trade they are cijpturing.* It is the deHre simply io have,' 
rather than td use^ those two symbols of force which animates 
the middle and upper classes and makes it so much ,easier 
for the modern Ministers of War and the Admiralty to carry 
their posfly schemes than it was for their predecessors, even when 
the Empire was still in its infancy. The same tendency is seen 
in the bitter struggle of parliamentary parties, in ‘the absence 
of balance and of the spirit of compromise and acconfinSdation 
which they show, and never more than during the late period 
of “ Bloc” politics. 

It is seen no less in the economic struggle—between capital and 
labour in general, and in a narrower sense between the indus¬ 
trialists and^the agrarians—a struggle probably fiercer than in any 
other country, and likely yet to become more vehement before 
any (jonciliation Of the contending interests will be possible. 

If, as John lluskin has said, a natson’s architecture is an 
expression of its ideals, its soul, it shoitld not sutrrhe us 
that here, too, the cult of force is shown. One of the most 
significant signs of the change of cpirit which has borne over 
Germany—the North particularly—is the architecture pf towns 
rebuilt during the past thirty years. No example is so in- 

f “ Ve, for onr pur*, have naturally to take care to avoid war with England, 
for in the firet pikee^war would land us in immeasurable dangm, and in the 
second place the methods of peaoeable'competition have hith»lo beeiVade- 
quate'to win—pot so much at England’s costas side by side with is~an 
increasing marketer our industry."—Dr. Sau' itobrbochg,"Deutschland outer 
den WeltvOlkern," p. Ihl. 



*<{hieUTe*a8 the capital Itself.* One has ^ly t(^ compare the 
aelica of old Berlin—the |lerl1n of the eif^hteeijth century 
and earlier—with the city which has come, into being sigce 
i871 in order^to understand that influedbes jmve*been at work 
which ha^ entirely taansformed the niin^ add conceptions of 
the present gen«|^tion. Everywhere ont^sees the wo|jih^*of 
massivity,* the striving *aftor crude, imposing effects—in the 
modem %i^um5nt8, the public buildings, the bridgewf. and not 
Jea’st the cathedral which has arisen upon the site* of*Schinkcrs 
ligji^and ^ainty«tructuro. If one is to speak of an in relation 
to the«^ works it is prSnitive art, wherein form is subordinated to 


siz^ Jfh^ impress, indeed, by their mass and dimensions, and 
by the suggestion of power which they convey, but they are 


without imaginatiog—they are body withoot soul—and create in 
%he bebllder a sensd of unrest and oppression. It is significant 
that while the statue of Charlemagne Before tbo ftathaus of 
iAix-la-Chapelle is a finely-modelled life-size* figure, tfio statue 
which Hamburg has erected to Bismarck is a monstnous structure, 
more like a lighthouse than a monument. 

• It is not merely in the gjeat public memorials, however,' that 
th» modem spirit of force is incorporated; the same thing may 
bj seeigii* domestic architecture. The medimval German dwell¬ 
ing-house was a picturesque structure of brick and timber, with 
romantic niches and corner windows, with carved woodwork, 
diamond windows, projecting gables, and high-pitched roofs. 
It was not coflvenient as modem ideas go, and its hygienic 
arrangements were seldom perfect, but it fitted in with an age when 
life bad still its poetry and when people did not hurry, and it was 
'ofte»a thing of beauty and delight. One nied only compare 
a BranswickJiouse in the Altstadtmarkt with a modem Berlin 
barrac^-Jjouse, witB^its six stqries and basement and its fifty 
dwellings crowded roqnd a dark courtyard, in order to understand 
hTw difl?rint is the new sjiirit from the old, and wherein this 
netf spjrit consists.* Any one who has studied the singularly 


X “ In tha eighteenth century,” wrilee W. H. Richl, ” evere Oermen (royal) 
re^ential towon^shed to be & Versailles; now evjry such town wishra to ^ ft 
Paris or London. Even the smallest of tawns at to ape tbi^itieiy 
jui|^ &8 ev^ burglie^r tries to ape the gentleman. TbesV^ big and little * lalW 
town^' in wbtob e^ry peoaliarity of <0erman urban life is dying out, are the 
hydrcrephfdoids of modem c^Tilisation, and hydrocephalus, it is well known, 
oot infrequently indictee an immature andeatremelyezcit^^mentallife.'’— 
•‘Stodtond o ' 
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interesting apd perfectly governed city on the Spree from tfiis 
standpoint ^will luiderstand what recent German writer means 
wtren he says, “ We have buildings dedicated tOi^e noblest and 
highest functions—thdhtres, schools, parlieftnents j, and yet they 
procjhiim nothing'of foe wonderful mysterfes of the Gsrmarfsoul,, 
noli^ng of our stock’^ proud consciousness oj Clustery, nothing 
, of our longing, our faith, our achievement. Nay, they hardly 
speak of'the purpose for which they exist.’^ ** * 

There "is, indeed, a large element of Romanism in modem 
Germany, in its megalomania, its exaltajjon sf mt^cihinery jnd 
systems, its fondness of massiveness, itj Kstless hankering after 
great effects, and all these characteristics are siimmapsei} iq, the 
phrase “ force-worship.” Wherever one looks in Germany at fne 
presenli day one sees the assertion, on a grandiose scale, of an 


endeavour after sheer mastery—in the straggle with- natural 
forces which has been' carried on with snch wonderful persever¬ 
ance and'deserved'success, in the strengthening of the Imperial¬ 
istic spirit, in the irresistible advance of industry and commerce, 
ii) the striving after an inviolable military power, in the eager, 
and jealous glances which are now being turned to the sea. In 
all those things the underlying thought is the thought of sMimI, 
and subdual is tjio spirit of modern Germany, now i,i the first 
blush of a now life, its capacities still but partially developed, its 
resources but partially discovered. 


Yet, for all this, it is questionable whether unified Germany 
counts as much to-day as an intellectual and moral agent in the 
world as when it was little better than a geographical expression, 
and the reason is that for the present its strength is not the 
strength of a nation that lives by and for ideals. Germany 
has dt command an apparently inexhaustible reserve of physical 
and material force, but the real influence and power,j;which it 
exerts is disproportionately small. The history of civilisation is 
full of proofs that the two thingsj are not' synonymous. 'A 
nation's mere force is on ultimate analysis its sum qf brute 
strength. This force may, indeed, go with intrinsic power, yet 
such power cUii never permanently depend on foreq and the jest 
is eaiy to apply-ji-what remains of influence wl^pn thq, force is 
removed ? Iwnie ruled by force, and when tjie legions ,w^nt 
Rome went too. Greece lacked Rome»8 material force, bCt by 
* O. Fuch», Kaiser and die Zaka'hlt"dea deutsoAn VoUf*,” f, 1#. 
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pcwer of intellect and ideals it ruled where the, legions were 
itnpotent, and Borne itself passed beneath its swajj • 

.• The analogy* seems to apply with singular aj^positenesssto 
Germany as see if to-day. Half a centpry ago it might have 
, seem'hd ag^hough it hid still been open to (?orm%ny to ciwose 
whether tt would play thg part of a Greece, or a Rome in mcnern 
civilisatiolh For l^e present the assertion of modern Germanisgi 
is the asleytion of material force, and it remains yet,fo be seen 
•whether behind that assertion of force there is a spiritual influence 
th*t*will permcafb so^ety and so become a permanent factor in 
civilisation. We knc%«vhat old Germany gave to the world, 
andefoi^h* gift th^ world will ever bo grateful: wo do not know 
wtat modem Germany, the Germany of the overflowing bams 
and thojfull argosioe, has to offer beyond its materialistic science 
and its merchandi?e, or whether the later gift will l)p of a kind 
to call for either thankfulness or admiration. “Is there a 
pGeijn,yi culture to-day ? ” asks a recent writer. We*Germans 
are able to perfect all works of civilising power as well and indeed 
.better than the best in other nations. Yet nothing Jhat the 
heroes of labour execute goes beyond our own border or even is 
elevated at hbme as a symbol of German strength, German love, . 
(ejrmat jhide, German beauty—as if, indeed, we were poor in 
strength, love, pride, and beauty! ” * 

If what has been said correctly describes the influences which 
to-day are contending for, if they have not already obtained, 
ascendancy in Germany, light will be thrown on phases of 
German life and character which otherwise might seem diflicult 
^to understanrd. ^t is the domination of the force-cult which 
explUns why Germany, which succeeds so brilliantly in governing 
material forebs, fails lamentably in governing spiritual forces. 
So far«a% command •aver matter^ {^ 008 , the German is not merely 
^od, but unapproiiclMblo. Any work, any function that can be 
performed*by system, ho wi'l perform as no other man on earth. 
His mvjiinery Vill not always be the best, but in its own way it 
will work to perfection and the finished product will be the best 
efits kind—tljat is, the best that such machinery can produce. 
When, bowevej;jit comes to working with humgn material the 
German syStem breaks down, f’r here machine work is of little 
yalue. That is why Germany, which excels so c^rspicuously in 
* 0. Fact I, “ Der Kaiser and die Znbanft des deuteciiea Volkee,” n. 17. 
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town govemaent, d«es not succeed in the govem^enf of men.' 
That is whjf thci, German systeras of education, which are inconj,- 
parable so far as their purpose is the production (if scholars and 
teachers, or of oflicials and functionaries,* to move the cranks, 
tarq'the screws, gear the pulleys, and oilf the wheels pf theocom- 
plicitcd national machinery, g,ie far from being equally successful 
jn the making of character and individuality. And Germany 
knows % —that is, tho Germany which tlo@s nc^ work the 
machinery, bat submits to its pressure, or looks on while other? 
submit. Hence the discontent of the enlight'^ned classe8(rwith 
the political laws under which thcyjTO—a discontent often 
vague and indefinite, tho discontent of men who do not know 
clearl;^ what is wrong or what they want, but feel that a free 
play is denied them* which beloigs to the dignity and worth 
and esseppe of human personality. 

No one who genuinely admires the best in the German 
character, and. wlio wishes well to tho German j people, will 
seek to minimise the extent of the loss which would appear 
to Ijavq befallen the old national ideals owing to increasing 
absorption in material pursuits. It may, indeed, prove th^t 
the present temper of Gorman thouglit is only a stage in a 
new order of development, and there is some justification for 
this hope in the fact that Germany’s faults are in the main 
the faults of youth. For the nation is still essentially young 
—younger far than it likes to bo thought. “ The German 
people to-day,” said truly a representative 'of one of the 
universities at the 1907 meeting of the Evangelical Social 
Congress, “is more juvenile than the otjier civilised 
natjpns of Europe.” The things which most strongly impress 
observers from countries of older civilisation, as specially 
characteristic ‘of modern Geyqjany, and rot least the prevail¬ 
ing political ideas and institutions, nearly all suggest youth, im- ■ 
maturity, and undevelopment, and 'n that fact lies hope for the 
future. 
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.TRIPARTITE GERMANY 

The danger generalising about Germany—A thrcefoid division of the cjnntry 
—Economic and political contrasts thus brought to light—Characteristics 
of North and|^South-West and East Prussia contrasted—Th« Westtho 
centre of the great industries—The incidence of population—The large 
estates ofttbe East—Effect- of the manorial system—Rackwdtdness of 
the Eastern provinces. 

few tliinga is it possible to generalise in judging Gefmany, 
thos 4 only will generalise who little know, and wlio 
still less^niglcrstand, the countiy and its people. If a German 
were asked to describe the life and characteristics of his 
countrymen, he would probably insist that not one book hut 
twenty-six would ho necessary, if the peculiarities of each 
State were to roceivo duo •consideration. One may anivo at 
many tolerably safe judgments witiiout resort to spceialisa- 
tion so exbaiijitivo as that, yet in forming all these judgments 
Ae viarning will *still need io be borne ^in mind, that 
breadth of gcsperalisation is almost invariably at the expanse 
of ejfactitudo, and |liat rashness is never m<*ro dangerous 
.and more mischievous than wiTeTi exercised in the field of 
ctbnologitSfcl study. * • 

Ilf this ease the pitfalls in {fie way of the unwary are multiplied 
owing tf) ‘the fact that Genuany implies not one people hut 
mal^ peoples,* wKh different cultures and different systems of 
{folincal ainh soRinl institutions. One hdl onl^ to consider^tho 
geogr^hicalgfeattres of the country, its politital history, thd 
varietf of its races, am^ the diversity of its intellectual and 
economic life in *rder to leinierstaiid the difficult of forming 
conclusietis 'capable of wide application. , 

8 . 
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Neverthelesa, there is a certain division of the^!otlntry which, 
while nob by any means fnndamentai, may afford a basis for 
definite if gpardai generalisation, and at the sarfe time for useful, 
comparisons and contrasts. To understand sfmething ^of the 
variety of, German life and thought* one cannot, do bettor 
tlian, begin by dividing the' country, like* “all'Gaul” of 
,.old, into three parts. The division will Ije^faultj* and inade¬ 
quate,* jpt it will servo to localise conspicuous differences 
of which it "is necessary to ta^o careful account if one’s esti¬ 
mates of Germany and the Germans ^aro !o have any value 
whatever. f ' ' 

And the first division would bo formed by a line run;.ing (rom 
West to East, along the frontiers of Lorraine, iladcn, Bavaria, 
and Saxony, and forming thus a Northern and a; Southern 
Germany. A line which followed these territorial and political 
boundaries would apportion to the North the whole of Prussia 
from tlfe Rhhie Province, adjacent to Franco nnd Belgium, to 
tho frontier of Russian Poland in the East, with the two 
Mecklpnburgs, Oldenburg, and Brunswick. To the Southern 
territory would fall, besides the annex id provinces, tho three 
kingdoms of Saxony, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg and the Grand- 
duchy of BadCn—leaving tho Thuringian States ifs a central 
zone—a territory whose inhabitants differ in race, yet one 
which, on the whole, offers greater unity of character within 
itself than it shares with the stroqg and assertive monarchy 
in the North. 

The second line would be perpendicular and would dissect 
Prussia itself, and following common usage it will be convenient 
to jccept the division into a West and an East Elbe area. To 
the former we should apportion, chiefly^ the provinces of Hanover, 
Hesse-Nassau, Rhineland, rnd Wostphaha; to the .latter the 
low-lying provinces of agi-icultuijal Prussia and the j,wo Mqck- 
lenburgs, which together may b, termed the corn zone of 
tho Empire, inasmuch os this East Elbe area furnishes more 
than two-thirds of the country’s entire production of wheat 
and rye. , '< 

. inch a threefold division as this, though, oi course, open 
to objection from many standpoints, does yel bring into relief 
striking sir^iarities and diversities df character and interests, 
and viU facilitate conclusionu of far-reaching significance. 
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,In the first place onr lateral boundary line, will, be found 
to, connote a hfoad political division of thes German people, 
li the North, excepting notably the eftolayes of Hamburg 
and Bremen, ceatro of the great Conservative forcesiand 

fitfluences,which (^ave played so large a part in* mojiluing 
German history, and which continue to-day to determine the 
‘main tendi^cies tif domestic policy. • 

• When the average Englishman speaks of Germany, *15e really 
means Prussia, and cmsciously'or not he ignores the fact that 

* in but few tilings cansP{U8sia be regarded as typical and re- 
present^ivn of the whole Empire.* He reads of the Prussian 
contititution, with its “three class” system of election, its 
primary afid secondly voters, its shadow of popular representa- 
th)n, and its ineifectakl legislative assemblies, and probably does 
not know that the constitutions of the *Southem Spates aro 
^together ni^re modem and realise in far greatjr fulrifess the 
represen*lative principle. He reads of Prussia’s scientifically rigid 
bureaucratic system, that works with the inevitableness of a 
natural law, and conclude tha^ the whole Empire groans under’tho 
pressure of officialism. He knows that much Prussian legislation 
is, according to his ideas, marked by an uncompromising spirit 
of reaction, and forgets that Prussia's Education Laws, Anti- 
Coalition Laws, and Polish Colonisation Laws, upon which he 
as likely as not bases his judgment, would hardly at any time 
within the last half centui^ have been proposed in any other 
German State. It is a remarkable fact that Prussia, in material 
things the mijst wealthy and most progressive State in the 
Impire, in internal administration the most capable, in mili¬ 
tary discipline, the most .efficient, is in political thought and 
institati^ns far behinj the smaller States in the'South. 

• In this respect theijp is, indeed, between North and South 
iuSv the stipe difference whii^^exists between the constitutions 
of thb two halves of the Empire and the spirit in which these 
constitutions were originally conceded. Even to-day, after over 
half^ century pf Jiarliamentary governme^^, the party of royal 
afltooracyin Prussia—and it is a large afid powerful on&Ais 
nevet yeary reminding the country that tlfe constitution 
under awhich it is governed owes none of its authority to 
popular assent, bill was “mrtroie;); -that is to say, ^ was 

^ Thit 1«, however, no leie true of the avenge Pruaeian. 
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yoluntari^y granted by the Crown, aa something which it wjas 
t]ie Crown’s atsplute right to give or withholj at will. That 
fact, to understand smd allow for which 4s essential if Prusaiaff 
political life is*to he fairly judged, neither sovlrei^ nor people 
hall ever forgottento the one it is a safe^prd of Monarchical 
prerogatives, to the other it is a perpetual reminden that all the 
' politiejil rights it enjoys had their origin fnwoyal^^ce. Th^ 
kings dT Paissia have never received anything firoift the peopM* 
they have always given ; prior”to 1851 no charters, no laws, no 
declarations of rights ever limited th) sovereign’s power or* 
formally determined the relationships of the ruler and the ruled. 
And because the Prussian constitution cadie into exfttenct by 
the toyal will, its provisions are rigid and inelastic ; what they 
meant fifty-seven years ago, exactly that, and nothing more, thly 
mean td-day. The* Crown conceded so much of its hitherto 
unrestricted right, the people acquired this fraction of sur¬ 
rendered royal right; and each party to the confJact has 
jealously guarded the readjusted relationships ever since: 
thd ohe always fearing lest more should be demanded, th’e 
other always apprehensive lest the little given should be 
recalled. 

Yet one important admission must be made ; just as the old 
Conservative party, led by Prince Bismarck, was opposed to the ’ 
granting of parliamentary government early in the ’fifties, and 
accepted it against its will, so the modern Conservative party 
sympathises far more with the Crown than with the people.* 

In the official programme of the parly, which as a practical ' 
political document may be said to represent the ideals pf Co^- 
se^atism in their least uncompromising fonn, one may to-day 
read :—“It cs our desire to see the monarchy by the grace of 
God preserved nnimpaired,‘kfid while upholding legally assured, 
civil liberty for all and an effective participation ofathe nation 
in legislation, we are antagonistic'to every attempt to limit the 
monarchy in favour of a Parliamentary regime.” 'The more 
liberal spirit that prevails in the Southern States will be seen 

' * Spealrini! in :: Reichstag on Febrnary S, 1908, a Prussian n^litar; deput; 
wall illustrated’ this widespread sentiment: “ I have,” he'^id, “ for a long time 
had the honour to be a member of this Bouse, and I k row that the Reichstag 
is neoessary^Vet aa an oilicer 1 was not convinced of the necessity for its exis¬ 
tence. As a < lieutenant it seemed te. pie marveii^s that fonr hundred 
gentlemen should'leel themselv-s oailcd npon to desin to ro-operate in tbs 
gOTSrnmOnt of the country with my old King and his gre%t Obaaseilot," 
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when present'day constitutional moTementK in Germany are 
rrfriewed. • • * 

^ .Not only in fts prevailing political spirit, hdwevqp, but in its 
entire culture, t^e Norlh differs greatly from,th§ South. Ifl the 
(jr North aad East espfcially there is a hardness aijd austhn'ty 
of character whiclf is in st|ong contrast to tile greater urbanity of 
, the South. Any one who knows the German people may satisfy* 
•himself of tjiis contrast by the application of a very sinyde tost. 
There is a fundamental distinction in German character which 
^ divides the (irhole* race as by an inviolable lino: Germans aro 
“gemuHich” or they ires not “gemiitlich.” If ono can at all 
define iAo word “ G^miitlichkcit,” it is the mood or disposition 
of file good-natured, comfortable, easy-going soul that can^enter 
wholeheaftodly into the simpler and primarj joys of lifo. When 
faust in Goethe’s poem “ sat down contented ” as hg watched 
the village festival, it was the “ Gcmiitlichkoit ” of tho scene 
■that ^n(;h8nt8d J(im. Now no one would ever iwagine’a North 
German to be “ gemiitlich,” and no one would over imagine a 
South German to be anything else. , , 

Only the lower Rhins country differs from the stern temper of 
the North. There easier conditions of life—longer summers, 
milder Wfnfers, more sun, less working against Nature and more 
working with her—have created a lighter, more gracious spirit. 
Yet allowance must also be made for the fact that the culture 
of tho West has been strongly influenced by Roman and later 
by Gallic influ’ences. Throughout tho whole of Western 
Germany, from North to South, a strong spirit of liberalism 
^oth in polities and. religion prevails, as a result of its contact 
with Trance and French thoughV • , 

On, the othdi: hand, the Nortli and East have developed to a 
great cfcgree on independent liacw, receiving little from the 
’outside. It is not locf much Jo say that the culture of the far 
North an^ 41ast of Prussia eis a local, provincial culture, with 
whicli Ui^inteild'ctaal and political life of the nation as a whole 
has little in cgm^ion. A native and defender of the Prussian 
^ast) Herr Evo^,* recently claimed thaWif the East be con¬ 
sidered without pi^judice it must be'acknowlcflg^ that not only 
in t{ie>militafy and political but ih the intellectual sphere it has, 
considering the youth of itS civilisation, done notabl| work for the 
* “ Bar dsotsoke Oeten und seincVl/andwirtbecbSft,'' p. 8.^ 
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gooi. of the Qomtannity at large,” and he adrancwJ in proof the 
East Prussian .origin of Bejsing, Kant, Herder, and Copemicns. 
'Viat the landed' families of the East have furfiished the arm^ 
with many of itsrbosj officers, and still form a choice recruiting 
groitnd for the mess-room, must be cCrdially coneeded.® Tlif 
rest ef the claim is more disputable^ and fee illustrations are 
, especially unfortunate, for Lessing was born in th’e South of ^ 
Prussia, Kant was of Scottish descent. Herder wS of SlaY* 
ancestry, and philosophised and^passed most of his life in Soufe 
Germany, and Copernicus was of Hungarian parentjpge. ", 
Altogether social life is benigner in fei South than the North ; 
there is less strenuousnoss, and as a conscqiience mo'e 1; amanity 
in the Southerner; ho may value time less, but his life probably 
yields him more satfefaction; social condit'ons do not' offer the 
strong contrasts which aro seen in the North, and as a coif- 
sequence the rolationsliip between classes and between individuals 
is a lessribrmal and a more gonial one. How the contrast appears 
to a politician may bo judged from the following passage which 
recently appeared in a North German newspaper:— 

Class antagonisms wore never so extreme and bitter in the 
South as in the North. In the South people were allirays 
nearer in social condition and in intercourse. This gave to 
tlio entire politics of the South a more amiable and more 
philistine tone. The laws were freer. The laws of association 
and public meeting c.specially were informed by a singularly 
attractive liberalism. The Southerner felt very superior to the 
Northerner, just as many an English workman still feels superior 
to his Continental colleagues when he says that ‘ Socialism may 
be very well for the poor beggars across the Channel, tut we 
have “a free country,” and we have no need of Socialism.’ 
Eavaria has a®better franchise Jaw than Pr ssia and S^xeny, and 
Wiirtemberg has a better law of coalition ” 

But the second division, thaV, of the Northern “^’Kingdom 
itself, brings to light contrasts no less radical, *'**® 

contrasts are economic as well as political. West of the Elbe 
lies the cradle and borne of German industry. Only Sarony 
surpasses, and tkit but slightly, the populous ^stribts of Rhine¬ 
land andWestplialiain industris,! and commerqal activity. .With 
27 per cent, .of the population of Prussia, these two pro'rinces 
had in 1905 4o per cent, of jfs ” indiistrial ” ^opulajjion, i.e., the 
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'VroAp«ople eivployed in factones and wor^bopg pliable to in* 
gpeotion.* In Saxony 14’3 per cent, of the populatipn were ijp 
1!K)5 industriak.workpeople as thus definedin the Frnssign 
"provinces of Ehinelaftd and Westphalia* th^ proportion, was 
14‘0 ^er Qpnt.* Diissaldorf, Essen, Dorttaufld, Oborhaijsen, 
Jrelseukir^cn: ealjicr of these towns migjit be regarded as'a 
microcosmeof modern industrial Germany. Within the two 
lprovinceS*liliineltftia and Westphalia are found at their Jhusiest 
most of the industries to which the country owes if? modern 
weajtfc and jiiatorial advancement. It was when visiting West¬ 
phalia in 1967 that th(l (Jerniau Emperor said, with pardonable 
enthpsifsn^: “ In the bosom of your hills are hidden the 
trAsures which, brought to light by the brave minor’s busy 
hands, promote the activity of industry, ant industry—the*pride 
9f our nation—womierful in its development, the envy of the 
whole world.” t * * 

^ Dortmnndtis the centre of coalfields which Turuish more than 
half the country’s entire coal production; nowhere.in Germany 
are the iron, steel, and engineering trades more progressive or 
more highly developed^ than .in the northern part of the Rhino 
proeince; while towns like Barmen, Elberfeld, Miinchen-Glad- 
baph, Riekfeld, and Crefeld are great names in the textile 
trades. Glass and chemicals belong also to the staple products 
of this hustling region, which may bo regarded as in a peculiar 
sense the workshop of Germany. Typical of the whole is the 
town of Essen? It is, (ft course, dominated by one powerful 
•interest, yet its all-round industrial character is shown by the 
fact that in,the district served by the Essen Chamber of 
TDomj«orco there were recently 1,217 sepand^e undertakings 
employing 87,200 workpeople (of which 1,193, with 6^,000 
workp^^e, were situated within the municipal ili'ca), including 
' 176 mineral, iron,.8tfel and rolling works, 85 metal working 
nndertakftigs, 107 maching,*tool, instrument, and apparatus 
woAs, 22 chemical works, 16 oil and colour works, 20 textile 
factories, 6 paper and leather works, 77 works in the wood 
' tra^e, 838 in the food, drink, and toba^o trades, and 819 in 
Ihe clotlpn^ trlMes. • ■ * 

E^^t of the fijbe, on the otker hand, lies tlie great granary 

* tfenoe the handiciafte aid the building trades are tojt large extent 
excluded. • • • * 

t Speech aWdiinster, September, 1907. e 
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not only of Prussidv but of the^lmpire. To the* South, in the 
province «f Sijesia, whift Frederick the Great added to his 
lijandcnburn' Marches in the middle of the eiglsteenth century^ 
the noal and iron, trades, and in a less decree the textile trades, 
aSbtd a lar^e population, to a great estent Slav, its princip^ 
Bourcfl of employment, gnd there ape industrial outposts like 
^Berlin, Hanover, Magdeburg, Halle, &c.,,* but inr the main 
Prussia cast of the Elbe is an agricultural region, ,given up to 
the growing'of corn, and in some districts of the sugar beet, 
and the exclusiveness of its pastoral industry igereasdSothe 
nearer one comes to the Russian frontier. .1 

How dependent upon agriculture is a laijgo part ef iclje,Jlast 
may bo judged from the fact that in many of the Government 
districts from 50 to T5 per cent, of the population wort found in 
1895 to be directly engaged in pastoral pfll-suits—66 per cent, 
in the Bromberg district, 69 per cent, in that of Posen, 71 per 
cent, in*that pf Koslin, 72 per cent, in that 0 ^ Marienwerdei; 
and 76 per cent, in that of Gumbinnen ; while the proportion for 
Prussia West of the Elbe was between 40 and 50 per cent., yet 
only between 30 and 40 per cent, in scveji Government districts, 
and ns little as 28 per cent, in the district of Cologne, 16* per 
cent, in that of Arnsberg, and 14 per cent, in that of'Diisseldorf. 
Since 1895 the growth of population has further accentuated the 
difference, for the lion’s share of the increase has fallen to the 
towns of the West with rapidly expanding industries. 

The national occupation census 'of 1895 snowed that the 
following percentages of the entire population in the Eastern 
and Western portions of the kingdom respectively.'were engaged 
in industry :— > ’ 
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*The following enameration of industrial workpeople under 
fcotoiy inspection as above defined relates to 1905,•and brings 
^ out the contr*>t between the East and^Webt of^Pnissia with 


V 

Pro^tncfti. • • 

• 

Popalattoa ia 
! #05. 

Number o| ladustrial 
Workpeople in factories 
and Workshops. 

• 

Perqipntafso of 
the Whole. 

* 

Eftsi Prassia^. 

2,030,170 

46,623 

■• 2'3 

^Vest Prussia. 

1,641,746 , 

61,772 

3-7 

Pose#. A 


60.108 

2-5 

PoAerania *♦. 

J,GS4,326 

71,412 

4-2 

H|nSyer . * 

2.759.544 

196,720 

71 

Westphalia . 

3,618.090 

1318,819) 
Mining f2G9,711) 

K!'3 

^esse-Nassau 

. 2,070,0.52 

145,885 

70 

Rhinelaud . 

6,4:16,337 


• 121 


. . . * 

• Prom tins («mparisoii Silesia has been omittdd, inasmuch as 

the industrial districts of the south of that province counter¬ 
balance the agricultural districts elsewhere. In 1895 IS'S per 
cent, of the popiilafion o‘f this province were engaged in 
in^ustr^, and in 1905 its factory and mining population formed " 
lO'l per cent, of the whole. 

In religion there is not the same cleavage between East and 
West, for although in the centre of the kingdom Roman 
Catholicism enjjraces lesfsthan 10 per cent, of the inhabitants, 
both in the extreme West and the extreme East it is the faith of 
the large majority of the indigenous population, with the result 
•that^he Roman Cjttholics of Pr^issia form morj than a third of 
the whole population. Taking the provinces individually, the 
principal confessions were represented as follows at the census 
of Decefiiber 1, 19o5 :— ' • 

PnWijcM mth a ProUitant majority—Perctntage oj Population. 
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PrmiMe$ vith a Rcpan Catholic ffajority—Pereentagt tf Populatlont 


• Provinaes. , 

Protesttkiit. 

Boman Catfaolio. 

Other Cbriitians 

Jem. 

PoMn.. ..." 

80i7 

67-85 

•• 0-15 

1-53. 

fihinetand . 

•2917 

69-48 * 

0-47 

■Iff:» 

Westphalia ... .f. 

• 47-91 


eo-61 

■iff ■ 

Silesiif 

42-90 

65 95 * 

0-29. 

All' M 

West Pgjssia. 

, 4C-5» 

61-44 

. • 0-99 . 

■ifi :■ 

Hohenzoliem* 

1- 

4-4S 

94-86 


iil 


• • • 

This e««nomic differentiation of the two halves of tfie Prussian 

monarchy is strikingly reflected* in the incidence of population 
and the distribution of the larger towns. jIn generaHhe Eastern 
Provinces are regions of far distances and few inhabitants. Of 
the 28 “large towns” of Prussia—that ft, towns* wfith*'orer 
100,020 inhabitants—nine are found in the four ^Western 
Provinces, viz., Aix-la-Chapelle, Bochum, .tlortmund, Cologne, 
Diisscldorf, Duisburg„Elberfeld, Essen, and Gelsenkirchen, and 
only thrje in the. five Eastern Provinces, viz., Posen, Danzig, 
and Konigsbeilr, of which two are seaports, wbile'the lemain-* 
ing sixteen are scattered and isolated in the North, South, and 
Centce,«like Altona, Breslau, and Berlin respectively. Even of 
towns with over 10,000 inhabitants’the tlfree Eastern Provinces 
of Posen, West Prussia, and East Prussia, witli a combined 
area of 23,204,272 acres, have only 31, while the three Westeto 
Provinces of Rhineland, Westphalia, and Ilesso-Nassau, with 
two-thirds that area, viz., 15,727,546 acres, have 101. 

Not only so, but population has for many yours increased far 
more rapidly in the West than the East, as the following figures 
show:— 

Three Weetern Provineet. , • 


Increase or Decrease, Pfr Cent. 



1390 tffiees. 

lf96 to 1900**: 

1900 to 1905. 

4S4V to 1S06. 

Bhineland ... 
Westphalia ... 
Hesse-Nassau 

. 

+ 8-40 
-f-11-23 
+ 5-65 

' »!-l2-80 
+18-0 
+ 8-04 

+11-75 • 
+13-50 
+ 9-07 

+ 86-27 
+1U'87 
• + 60-03 


Three Eaetem Provineei. 

• * 


Bast Prussia... 
West Prussia 
Posen. 

\ 

-f 2-45 
+ 4-23 
+ 4-40^ 

- 0-60 
+ 4-64 
+ 8-21 

-t-,,t-68, 

+ V2^ 

+ 12^28. 
. + 27-98 
+ 29'23 


-----,- 1 -:-•—_ 

* A GovernrAett district, formed of the^iwo little prinqj|palitie8 HoheQzoUern> 
Heohingen and Hohiazoliera*Siegipariugeo,*wiih an aggregate^^polatios In 
1906 of^.lW. c 
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The dispafity is bronght out stUl more clearly.when Govern¬ 
ment districts are compared. Thus, in the East the populaUon 
^ ()f the Government district of Posen is e^uahto 0^8 inliabiieiit 
per acre; tl^t of 1;ho Government dis^'ie^ of Bromlwrg to 
^0'2^ person per acrt; that of the Governmen| distBct^ of, 
Gumbinnen to 0*22 pcifon per acre; thdt of the Government 
district o^,Allen8|fm to 0T8 person per acre ; and that of tl)p» 
Govemmept district of Mariciiwerdcr to 0'21 persoj^ per acre. 
•On the other hand, in the West ^lio Government district of Diissel- 
ivf has (kpopulttioB of 2'2 persons per acre, and the Govern¬ 
ment districts of Arnslei^ and Cologne have I'l person per acre. 

'IJ^Htle iho scantier population of the Eastern Provinces is in 
ttio main due to the comparative absence of industries, two 
socoudaty causes are the largo migration of labour to the iron 
‘and coal districts of the West which has taken place^during the 
past twenty years and a relatively higfi death-rate, for which 
> ® ’■*'*'* births does not compensate. . * 

The depletion of the rural districts is a growing evil, for it 
implies the gradual starving of agriculture for want qf labour. 
The East Prussian CJiamber of Agriculture recently investigated 
thb whereabouts of children who had left the rural schools of* 
Ijiat protinco in the years 1895 and 1900. The homes of 
23,000 children who left school in the former year were traced, 
and it was found that three-fifths of them had left their native 
districts and agriculture as well. More than one-quarter had 
loft the province altogether and had found work in the industrial 
districts of West Germany, while others had gone to the larger 
towns of tlte ptojince. Even of those who remained in the 
smatler places a considerabld proportion Iftd entered,other 
occupations.* Of the ehildren who left school in 1900 the 
wherealtouts and occupations of ^2,000, or 91'/per cent., were 
discovered. Two-diftlis were found to have become agricultural 
labourers,*one-fifth had migrated to West Germany, and the rest 
haS gqflp to thb towns of the province. The loss to the agricul¬ 
ture of the,Province of East Prussia alono by migration in 
,1WX) was estimated at 2,450 families, sontaining 10,270^oung 
unmarried *wo rs. ’ 'j 

CompardB with the steady hiigration from the rural districts, 
the^igher mortality of the East is a minor causi^i of the growing 
disparity ig population of (lie two^iarts of thoimonarchy,, though 
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it is otherwise aipfnifirfant. The rate of mortality in the Province 
of East Prussia was 23'3 per thousand of the population in 1905, 
agamst 22'2 per thoui^ind in 1904, and 24'7 pci!r thousand in 
1903 ;''in the Pro([4li(jo of West Prussia it was 2^‘4, 22’3,^and 
23'4 lier thousand respectively ; and in th'e Province dt Posen it^ 
was 23; 21’6, and 23'4 per thousand. vOn tli4 other hand, the 
'rete in the Province of Khineland was 19'3^por th^i^and in 
1905, lO'Siin 1904, and 20 in 1903; that in Westphalia 18;6, 
20, and 19'6 'per thousand respectively; and that in Hesse- * 
Nassau 17'8, 17'6, and 18’6 per thousa^. Further, of the 
twelve Government districts of Prussia With a birth-rate in' 1905 
exceeding 34'8 per thousand of the populatian, which wts <lhe 
average for the entire State, five wore in the three Eastern 
Provinces, while of the twenty-seven Goveritaient districts with 
a birth-rate, below 34'8 j)er thousand of the population, only two 
were in those provinces. On the other hand, five of the ten 
Government districts in the three Western industria'i proyinees ■ 
have a higher birth-rate and five a lower than that of the whole 
kingdom* 

A further inndamental difference between East and West lies 
'in the fact that the Eastern Provinces are overwhelmingly given 
up to largo estates, while the Western Provinces, in so faunas ac 
agricultural character belongs to them, are the special home of 
the small owner and tenant. In 1895 estates exceeding 250 
acres in extent accounted for about 24 per cqnt. of all the 
cultivable area of Germany, but in Prussia for 31 per cent., and 
in the Provinces of Pomerania and Posen for no less than 55 
and 62 per cent, respectively, while in the Province of West 
Prussia the percentage was 44, and in that of East Prussia^’dO. 
While there were in the Western Provinces in that year 913 
“large” estates (of over 250eacres), with Un average ^aiea of 
845 acres, there were 8,365 such estates: in the Eapt, with 
an average area of 1,132 acres. The 2,793 “large" estates 
in Pomerania had an average area of 1,380 acres.' On the other ■> 
hand, while the three Eastern Provinces, with an aggregate arpa 
of 28^204,000 acres, ha£ 73,188 “small” peasant holdings<»f 
from 6 to 12J acavTln extent, and 106,524 “ mediium ” holdings 
of froir 12J to 60 acres, the three Western Prcvinces, with an 
area a third lest in extent, viz., 15.728,000 acres, had 108,^96 
“ smalL” |joldings"and 104,758 holdings of “medium''’ size. 
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’The ^kerSnce lies in the mode of cultivation, arable fanning 
bmng predominant in the East and grazing in the West. The 
ofBcial ffliumefhtion of cattle in Decem|jer, 1904^ showed that 
there were im the feastem Provinces of,Bii^t Prussia,’West 
Prussia, at>d Posen 4f-4, 38-1, and 41-9 cattle ro^ectively per 
square kiometr^ *if agrieultural surface, Vfhile the ratios’for the 
|hree Webern PAvinces of Ehineland, Westphalia, and Hesscr' 
Nassau *\i*!re 7*1-2, 54 5, and 67. The number ftf pigs per 
square kilometre was 36-7 in E#st Prussia, 43-9 in’West Prussia, 
ftiw1* 43 fi ki PosAi, and in the three Western Provinces named 
87-6, R3-4, and 69-9 respectively. 

BuOl farther, th« East is the home of the great independent 
manors, which have left an indelible mark on local govegiment, 
and have checked* to a serious degree fhe civic and political 
development of th*at part of the Prusskn monarclty. In the 
Province of East Prussia there are 2,299 njanorial districts, in 
thq Pfovinte gf West Prussia 1,256, in the Province* of Posen 
1,881, in the Province of Silesia 3,731, and in the Province of 
Pomerania 2,419; while in the West there are only 329 in the 
Province of Hanovcri 279 in that of Hesso-Nassau, 24 in that 
oPWostphafia, and none in the Rhine Province. 

• TheS effect of the manorial system has been to encourage 
#n almost feudal relationship oven down to the present day, 
in spite of the reforming influence of the Stein-Hardenberg 
legislation at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Stein 
himself placed on record his sense of the almost hopeless 
backwardness and stagnation which had come over the agri¬ 
cultural districts North-east Germany under the domina¬ 
tion* of the great autocratic la'ndowners. Writing on Apsil 22, 
18^2, of a fisit to Meeklenburg, he says: “ The appearance of 
the country displdhsed mo as nuch as the cloudy northern 
clunate^ great fields, of which a considerable part lies in 
pasture sftid fallow, extrewefy few people, the whole labouring 
cllsB gqder thb pressure of serfdom, the fields attached to single 
fa^s, seldoqj well built; in one word, a uniformity, a deadly 
, sUllness, a want of life and activity liAFused over the ^hole, 
which eppres^ and soured me greati^ 'iWie abode of the 
llecklenbiffg nobleman, who keeps down his peasants^^nstead 
of mproving their condition^ strikes me as th.'j lair of a wild 
beast, wbk desclisteB everything a-iound him and Burrj^unds him- 
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self with the gilence'of the grave.” When Stein’s emancipatory 
edict of October 9, 1807, was promulgated, securing to the 
peasants personal ‘liberty and freedom fr<pn serfage and Bern- f 
tndesj many of illeslandowners, who had a mimopoly of the 
ofliciil positions, tacitly declined ^to make it known, and it waa' 
only slbwly that its provisions leaked o&t. In* Silesia ,<here were 
'disturbances, and the landowners went so fiif *s to rtill to their 
aid the h’sench troops still in the province. The Stefc-Harden-^ 
berg laws did,' nevertheless, lift the weight of Ifgal serfage from 
the peasantry, though the spirit of feuda^sm has nefer entiAly 
disappeared, and it is safe to say that^it has retarded th^ great 
landowners themselves quite as much as the dbpendonf peasahtfy 
and labourers under their influence. . 

Dr. F. Mcnsel, speaking of Friedrich i^ngnst Ludwig von, 
Marwits, une of Stein’^ most resolute opi)oucnta, lauded by the 
historian Treitschkp as a “ rough rider ” of his time, says: ‘‘ It is 
unfair to call him and the majority of his class tontempOraries' 

‘ Krautjunker ’ (cabbage squires). The nobility of the Mark 
Btood,bctwoon the years 1770 and 1820 upon a higher intellectual 
level than during the succeeding half cerftury.” Certainly the 
Junkers ” have done little to develop the civic and political spirit 
of the East. It is solely owing to them and to the system df 
great estates that down to the year 1892 no part of Germany 
was more backward in local government than the East of 
Prussia, whoso provinces were tlioij still orjyxtiised on the 
principles of a law dating from 18,56. By the amendment of 
1892, which the largo landowners in the Prussian Diet strove 
at every turn to nullify, and voted against as a bod^ on the,final« 
readisg, important reforms wore introduced into local govern¬ 
ment. The property franchise was rctSined in local electisns, 
but its exclusive character was'taken away. ^ Yet while the right 
to vote for and be members of local,governihorit bodies was given 
to male residents with an income of £96 per annum, the opponents 
of the law secured to the communes the right of withholding the 
franchise from any person not possessed of rea' estate by the 
simplp device of declining to assess him to taxatiw. ,The thrdb- < 
class system of etecCm applies still, as in the Wt^of Prussia, 
yet two-thirds of the representatives elected "by each g|pup 
of voters mukti be residents, and ,ti^e president and the two 
gi'oud-jHi^en (Sthoffen) must have been bom in the ,narish. 
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!nfe plan of open yoting was retained.* Thfonghont the 
diacnssion of the Bill the great proprietors stroye to presem 
^eir old privi^ed jposition in the first instant, and af a 
second line of defence to strengthen the polition of the^arge 
geasahtry JM against the small proprietors. • 

^The meet obsolete feattre of East Prussian local administra¬ 
tion is thevsystenAof independent manorial jurisdiction^ wliicif 
' still, contmvs on a large scale. As early as 1850 at attempt 
Was made to abolish manorial autonomy throughout the whole of 
Pm#fi8, but the ojposi^ion of tho great proprietors compelled the 
withdrawal of tho Goyernftient’s proposals so far as the Eastern 
Proyjnocs were concerned. Owing to the same hostility tho law 
of 1892 left most of tho manors independent ndministratiye*unit8, 
BO that e^en now sel^government in the modem sense does not 
Sxist.in these districls. It is characteristic of the spirit of the 
East that until recently a relic of tho old custom of syyitudes 
jemiyn^ in* it* local government law, which Empowered the 
council of a rural commune to require its citizens to perform 
“hand and span” services in connection with the execution of 
communal works. The aggregate services were estimated in 
moilfey value, and they were allotted according to the local taxes 
paid, theu^i, in practice, performance by deputy was usually 
. allowed, or money payment to the communal funds might be 
made instead. 

Many reasons^ are rcsppnaible for the economic and social 
backwardness of the East of the monarchy. One groat dis- 
wdvantago is tho condition of isolation created by the great 
size of the estates. .The owners and cultivators j)f those estates 
Save ftr generations been cut oif from the thought, the movo- 
ment^ the nftinifold stftnulating influences of, tho towns. 
Each haw been a likle sovereigi? within his own sphere of 
Influence, accustomed to give ^rders and not to receive them, 
with no onefto oppose, contiwdict, or challenge him, and this un- 
healfhy josition bf social superiority and ascendancy has checked 
intelj^ectual progrqps and induced a spirit of stagnation in every 
dgp^ment of life. Moreover, GermanisiS^appropriated thosold 
seat of,gUy influ4^ce between tl^ Vistula aud th^EIbe within a 
period compafhtively modem as counted in the histm of cijitlfta- 
tion, uid the terrible devastations wrought in tho Country, first 
In the Thirtir Years’ War, then in* the Seven* Years’AVar of 
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Frederick the Great? and finally by the Eussiansind French at 
the beginriing of the mnetepiith century, succesaiTely checked or 
deitroyed thi pro^es^that had been slowly and ifboriously made. 

The defender!) the East also jostifiably plead that their 
climdto is inhospitable and their land faf less fertile than tW of 
the West.. The We'st has on the whole a tfimparatiTely mild 
(winter—the mean temperature in January befc^ from rjpe to two . 
degrees (Celsius) above zero—and a temperate snnfmer; while 
the East has a severe wintot, with a mean temperature in 
January of from one to five degrees (Cjlsiu^) undar zero, i^nd 
a warmer summer. “ While in the West,” writes Herf Evert, 

“ the average temperature keeps for a long«.time togsthgr below 
freezing-point only in the hilly regions, even in the coldest 
months, in the East* frost prevails as a rule from the beginning 
or end qf December^ into March; often, indeed, it begins in 
November. Wlii(e thus in tbo Rhenish lowlands field work can 
often be coutiaued into December and in part ca,n be resumed iu 
February, East of tho bilbo one expects work to be interrupted 
fronj November until April or May by frost, snow, and rain. In 
the extreme North-ea.st the period of vegetation lasts only from 
four to five months.” * 

The effect of unfavourable conditions of soil and climate is 
seen in tho loss productivity of tho country. The average 
yield of rye per hectare (2J acres) in the whole of Prussia for the 
years 1899 to 1900 was about 30 cwts. The yield in the Western 
Provinces ranged from 82 to 30 cwts., but none of the Eastern 
Provinces exceeded 28 cwts., tho yield of Posen and Silesia, 
while West Prussia had a yield of 2A cwts., and East 
Prussia one of 27 cwts. Tho comparative yield of othef crops 
on the average of the same years was as follows 


Yield in Vw/». per Hecdre. 



Whoat. 

i 

Summer 

1 u harlof. 

Oats, s 

Potatoea 

Prussia as a whole. 

40 

88 

84 

202) 

Oennauj as a whole 

S8 

84^ 

81 

20.1 

EasWrussia... c*-' 

Sf L 

81 

30" 

284 

West Prussia .: 

40 / 

BU 

81, 

280 

Po^u^^. ... ... ... . 

35 

BBk 

' asf 

958 

SHasia . 

35 

'37 

83^ 

tiol 


Dei D^teche Osten,'* p. 7. 
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The yield In the Western ProTinces ranged from 37 to 44J 
cwts. of wheat, 29 to 87| cwts. of summer barleyfS2| to 89 
^ cwts. of oats, and 250 to 284 J cwts. of potatoes* * 

* The comparative poverty of the East is ijla^rated by the fact 
that the yi^d oY the lai*d tax per hectare of land is op the whjlo 
hUrdly a third thstWn tho^Vest. In the Eastern Provincee there 
are hundreds of parlphos and manors whoso com land does not giv%' 

• a larger net^old of land tax than ojie shilling per hect 4 |p,*or one- 
Iwentioth the average of the enljro State and one-flftieth that of 
the^ore favoured districts of the West. The indebtedness of 
the large estates is all) great. In 1002 it was estimated that 
the ^e!)t jf proprietors liable to more tlian £3 of land tax 
w^ on the average of the whole State 26-4 per cent, of their 
capital, bht in six Er stern Provinces it was*87'9 per cent., while 
fn six Western Provtncos it was only 17’3 per cent. 

“For a long time the East has in economic matters been the 
epmmujity’» ‘ qjiild of care,’ ” writes Herr Evert. Tlfe rest of 
Prussia knows that to its cost. The East seeks for and obtains 
a protection which falls to the agriculture of hardly any gther 
European country, yet it does not thrive: the customs duties 
hav« to bo increased every few years for its benefit, special • 
legislation‘is passed in its interest which applies to no other 
German State, yet it suffers from perpetual need. 

As between North and South Germany generally, so between 
West and East Prussia in particular, there is a great gulf fixed 
in political thought. The agricultural districts East of the Elbe 
'form the stronghold of Prussian Conservatism, the political 
strength of whsch is^enormously increased by the narrow franchise 
and t#e indirect method upon which the nationftl Parliamept is 
elected. • . 


“'I'h# Prussian JuHjcer represents the most reacflonaiy class in 
the world,” said a Jjterman political leader recently; “ so long 
as a JunSerdom exists in <3e?many, and is a loading factor in 
politics,^there isr no possible hope of progress.” The sentiment 
is not free fro^i j)arty animus, yet there can be no gainsaying 
^^act tl\pt from the beginningf of Pru^ian constitutions^ life 
the^Junkgr part^has, as a wheie, Icted as a bwke upon every 
forward movtmen|. The Consaratism, like the Liberalist^ of 
a coJhtry like Prussia mlist inevitably differ bot!l( in and 
degree from that of countrfts of fr#e political instituyfi^js. in 
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which Consemtisnf and Liberalism are less the •negation than 
the correctives one of the ‘other. But the Conservatism of the 
piwvinces Bast of th^ Elbe has a counterparfr^iowhere else;in 
Western Europei t^tainly not in Germany. 

.The antagonism between the agrafians of tl*) Prussian 
countfy districts an^ the “Liberal paKies, whflae chief strength 
"is in the towns, finds most pointed expression in tbe^perpetual 
conflict *in the subject of parliamentary representation. There 
has been no alteration in the raproscntation of the old provinces 
of the kingdom since 1858, or of the ijew since 1G67, theugh 
since the latter year the population of Prussia has increaSfed from 
twenty-four to thirty-eight millions. The oipginal basis of nepre- 
sentaiion in the Lower House of the Diet was one member 
to every 50,000 inhabitants, which gave*an assembly of 438 
members. To-day over 86,000 inhabitants fall on an average 
to one seat, and, if that ratio of representation were applied 
there would be a great transference of scats fionr the.rutal tf) 
the urban electoral districts. The metropolis alone would have 
24 seats instead of nine, and many other large towns would 
double and treble their representation, ‘while the agricultural 
districts would lose proportionately. As it is, there is to-day 
one electoral district with 31,000 inhabitants (Hohenzollern) 
and another with 323,000 (Kattowitz). Eight and a quarter 
million inhabitants of the sparsely populated districts elect 
161 deputies, and another eight and a quarter millions in the 
densely populated districts elect only 41. The result of the 
present unequal representation is that an East Prussian oi 
Pomeranian peasant, who is not allowed, by law to form a 
trade union of hold a public meeting, has many times the 
roprosentativj value of a Berlin professor or a Westphalian 
merchant prince. > 

The unchanging preponderance of the East Prussian 
country party in the Diet has bee® detrimental to’progress in 
many ways. This party has been behind ail the measures 
which have been passed and proposed both in that assembly 
and in the Eeichstap for the preferential treatment of agricul¬ 
ture at the eJjionse of industrl. It has opjAsed scheme after 
scheme for extending—even in the Weat»of tne monarchy 
—the 'system of waterways so essential in a country like 
Germany, with small seaboard and a large Hinterland, and 
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> in doing this it has candidly admitted that its pntpose hits 
sheen to preyeot the cheapening of inland‘transport costs, 
*lb exclude foreign d)rn, and to check JJiajadvanco o^ in- 
^ dustrj*. When Ht last its opposition has been witljdrawif, ns 
,;in»1905, it has b 8 »n because concessions Bavo been given in 
; another direction, 4 and those have generally included the« 
'dismissal \)^an > 0600 x 1008 Minister. * 

; »Th’e same party is antagonistic to progress in edlication, and 
i fights'as vejiomontly to-day as a generation ago against tlio 
; urgent n^od for sub.stituftng professional school inspectors for the 
i clerical inspectors wlip unselfishly, yet in many cases uusiiccess- 
■ fully, devote their time to this difficult work. It is no exaggera¬ 
tion of the Junker’s view of primary cdiiciftion to say that if 
h* had his way tho'fnstriiction of the rural classes (jf North 
and East Prussia would not merely bo confined to tho most 
rudimentary subjects, but would be mainly directed towards 
cfiecking* ambition, whether intellectual or material, and to¬ 
wards positively unfitting tho agricultural labourers’ cltihVen 
for a wider life than that in which their fathers have been 
brought up. The schools and educational arrangements of Prussia 
are ^often hold up to tho world’s admiration as denoting tho 
highest level of excellence hitherto achieved in this sphere. 
In general tho praise is fully deserved, and it may bo conceded 
that Prussia’s best educational work has not been excelled 
elsewhere. Yet dmeh of this work is neither excellent nor 
gpod. Many of the schools of rural Prussia, as of Mecklenburg, 
can only be cogipared with the dame schools which were swept 
af ay by the Education Act of 1370, or, better (ftill, witli the 
Irish schools upon which,Mr. Matthew Armdd wrote 0110 of 
his delightfully infernal reports, for all tho features wliieh 
Arnold noted in the ^jducatioiial arrangements of rural Ireland 
forty years Jgir are present in fiifiiy of the villages and manors of 
Norths Germany to-day—under-staffed classes, inferior, tumble¬ 
down buSdings, deserving yet ill-paid teachers, penurious 
managers who grfidge the cost of tlie scholars’ most meagfo 
intSuMtual dl]ai|^ent and admiiffstor cnliglAenmeut on 
homodbj^atbic princjples. For thra tho Oovernment cannot be 
blame#; it does its best for*Bnch schools, and woul(m» bej^r if 
there wore anv effective force Rebind if but such a force if h>ck- 
ingj_^for lAe uqputies who represent Pflissia east of the Elbe in . 
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tlie Diet *ro contented tliat things should remain as they are. It 
w|is his coiyietion that the Conservatism of rqjgil Prussia is fair 
noitiier to the c^i^lry nor to itself that led Prince Bulow recently 
to urge tlic country deputies to “ put thtir blinkers (^ ” and look 
fairljfcat the course \)f national events^nd th^Jiard facts of Ufa. 

If, however, the largo proprietors of tho^,East art) in general 
chara^:tjris(al by a total lack of appreciation of mod^rtf ways and 
a marked imperviousneas to tlic political movements of tl)e 
times, many of them play an invaluable part in the life of the 
country, as administrators, as pioneerg iif progressive agycufture,' 
and within a narrow sphere as disseminators of the new’erthoughts 
and jmpulscs current in the West. Thoir'’influcnce is a leaven, 
slow, indeed, of action, yet it will achio^p its work in the end. 
It is no paradox to say that nothing 'would contrihuto moce 
effectually towards the healthy development of the rural East 
than tile shuttering of that bulwark of political .privilege upon 
which it most relies for security. For half the deficiencies'of 
the Igiulcd interest arc due to its isolation, and one of the 
causes of this isolation is its privilcgoij political position. De¬ 
prived of that enervating advantage, and compelled to fight in 
fair and cipial contest for whatever influence it cpuld lawfully 
assert, its moral power would be increased and its economic life 
invigorated. 
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TgE EPOCH OF INDUSTBt 

Economic influence of thr, French War and the establfRhment of the Empire— 
Increase of the “ l^ge " towns—The ratio of urban to rural population 
at various dates—Geographical incidence of t^e growth of population in 
recent years—The migration to tbo industrial dis|riots—Comparison of 
oco^pati(^ cgnsuscs—Ciassitlcation of industrial workpeople fli 1905— 
Development of the coal, Iron, and engineering industries since 1871— 
The shipbuilding industry—The electrical industry—The textile trades— 
The tendency towards industrial concentration—The position oi the 
handicrafts and the*home industries—State efforts to encourage the 
• rural industries. 
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G ERMANY’S rush forward as an industrial and mercantile 
country may, for practical purposes, bo dated from the 
successful issue of tho war with France in 1871. That event, 
concurrently with* the estalflishmcnt of tho Empire, gave to the 
cation new life, both politically and commercially. For tho 
first time th^ Gennans, as a nation, hocamo conscious of 
colleciSve power and of tlic great possibilities wMich this power 
placed within, their reacli. A now 30 uth—that un8i)eakabIo 
gill whUb the gods f|p rarely bestfw upon mortal!—was given 
to them, and with nil youth’s energy and ardour and audacity 
they plunged at once into ^ lJ!)ld competition with neighbours 
of vfhon^ they bad hitherto stood in a certain awe, and who, 
in tjath, for their part, had barely taken their young rival 
iegDusly. The, fosses in tho war, by wounds and disease, had 
severely (}ra*nec^^ho manhoodl of* tho counti^; but nature 
speedily mad® goo^ the hurt, anil history repeated the teaching 
whicffMalthus put into the formula : “ Wars do Nttde^nlate 
mneh while^ndustry remairft in vig^r.” * 
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Before the,life-aivJ-death contest with France, dor ^hich 4h6' 
Ajistrian (campaign had been, a well-considered preparation, 
Germany h^ laid the foundations of an econqn^io career; and 
thatfCoutest fon|;l»t to its victorious close, the nation at onerf’ 
ap[ilk!d itself assiduously to the realisa/^ion of cits ^ambition to 
win iv)w laurels on* the battlefields of induftjy. ” 

^ Material enterprise of every kind was fertilised by* the capital 
wliicheow became loosened, and sought new ahd largef channels, 
of employment. Everywhere a restless spirit of adveritnw 
assorted itself. Old cities and towns, whfch had rustfeated 
for half a century, sjirang forward, as'ihough a vast sccumn-' 
luted momentum had suddenly been released, and ir-creased 
enorijously in population and wealth. ' 

In 1871 Germany had eight “ largo ” towns of over 100,000 
inhabitants; in 1880 the number was 14*? in 1890 there wert 
26 such towns, yet onty seven whose population exceeded a quarter 
of a million ; ,in *1896 the number of “ large ” towns increased 
to 30, in 1900 it was 33, and in 1905 there were 41 toWs’with 
over ip0,000 inhabitants, of which 11 had over 250,000 in¬ 
habitants and five had over half a million. In the United 
Kingdom there were, in 1901, 39 towns wuth a population ex¬ 
ceeding 100,060, of which ten had over 250,000 inhabitants 
and two had over half a million. 

Of Germany’s “large” towns the metropolis has most in¬ 
creased since expansion became the universal rule. A hundred 
years ago Berlin was an insignificant town of some 160,000 
inhabitants. Half a century later its population had not reached. 
800,000, and when the Empire was established in 1871 it had 
only just tnrnhd 800,000. Prom that time its growth was 
rapid. In 1875 the population was 968,600, and two years 
later the hehrt of the Ber'incr swelled with pride when his 
town became a “ million town.” By 1880, the population had 
reached 1,150,000, in 1885 it' had grown to l,3i5,000, in 
1890 to 1,578,000, in 1895 to 1,773,000, and in 1905 it was 
2,040,000, the increase in ten years having been 21'6 per cent. 

The effect upon the value of land has been magical',^ but 
also, from thee.itandpoint of th) poorer inhal’tants, deplorable. 
Kents both in and around the tity have become higher thsui in 
any 3v’\or pg t of Germany, and they have created a housing 
probloi^ which becomes m,ore adute every year. 
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This gi^wtft of the largo towns merely i^ptomises a revolu¬ 
tion which has entirely changed the ratio of nrbati to rnrel 
population. Hoiarich Sohnrey has estima^d that thip popolatipn 
of the Empire has fallon at various periodj frjm 1871 foiward 
to toihis a^ rutal distiects in the following percentages:—• , 

* »« # * • 

’ ^iitrihution of the Population. 



Thus, during h period of tliirty years, the population of the 
.“large" towns increased to the extent of 11'38 per cent, of 
the whole, thft of the “medium" towns to the extent of 4'92 
^er cibt., that of the “ small" towns to tho exdint of 2'26 per 
cent., making.tho entire," town ” population 18’56 per cent, 
larger th^n before; •^whilo, on tl|o other handt tho “ rural 
"towns,” which cipistituto a sort of neutral borderland 
between tcfwi and country, jeiBained nearly stationary, and the 
purely rural population decreased to the extent of 18'25 per 
cent, ifhe total population of the 3,300 urban communes in 
19^was 30,6335075, and that of tho 7^599 rural communes 
was 25,734,103.^ The presenti ineroaso of popnlation, which 
amounts to #ver ^00,000 per annum, in tho main swells the 
townf, while the rural districts are declining re!^«ely^d in 
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The great growtlf of popnlati n which has fallSn ifi the plist 
half century has naturally taken place in the States and pro- 
vivces which havh, (hiring that period, developjd the greatest 
industry. In 18*5, the States which now form the German 
Ejuplro had a population of §6,114,00®, in 19?)5 thicir popula¬ 
tion iSas 60,C41,00f), showing an ayerago tiflnual jucrease of 
'•fl’04 per cent., against 0‘96 per cent, during" the ye;»rg 1816 to 
1855.' When the States are taken separately, however, gyeat 
disjiarity will be seen. Thu^ the population of States with 
largo industries has grown as follows' r, 


O 


« 

Btatca. t 

Population in 

, Increase. 

Annua! 
lucroaae 
Per Cent. 

t 

1855. 

1905. 

Prussia .. « ... 

21,820,000 

37,298,000 

15,973,000 

1-12 

Saxony ... .§. ... 

2,030,000 

4.509.000 

2,470,oof) 


Anhalt . 

108,000 

220,000 

160,000 

1-34 

Bruuswick . 

270,000 

480,000 

216,000 

1-19 

Bremen .. 

80,000 

263,000 

174.000 


Ham&urg. 

244.000 

875,UtKV 

(j31,000 

2-58 


Ou the other hand, the population of the States of a decidedly 
agricultural stamp has grown far less rapidly :— 


States. 

y 

Population in 

1 

Increase. 

Annual 
lucrcase 
Per Cent. , 
•% * 

1855. 

1905. 1 

1 

Bavaria ... . 

4,503,000 

6,524,000 

. 2,016,000 

0-74 

Wurtemberg . 

i.m.doo 

2,302,000 

^ 632,000 

■ ''0-64 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin ... 

541,000 

625.000 

74,000 

0-29 

Meckleuburg-Strelitz ... 

99,000 

103,000 

4,000 

, 003 


T 


V) 

IJ'ie difference is seen still more plainly if'the provinceft,of 
Prussia be diviilted into those of a predominaiftly industrial and 
those of a predominantly agricultural character :—® 

V ». it 
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Induairinl (prcdominantlsf), • 


• •• 

% ProvifiCN. 

• . • 

1 FopaUUon in 

• 

* iQoreasd. ' 

• 

-F 

Annual 

locreasd'^ 

Per 

1850. 

• 

1905, 

Brandenburg \ ... 

1,7^,000 

3,632,000 

1,739,000 

l-«6 

Westphalia - » ... .a 

1,527,000 

3,018,000 

2,001,000 

1-74 

Hhineland...* ... «... 

3,007,000 

6,430,000 

3,429,000 

1*63 

BorUn. ... %..» 

401,000 

2,040,000 

1,679,000 

„8t)3 


*Ji;ricuttuTal (predominantly). 


East and West Prussia ... 

5,oaf ,000 

8,672,000 

1,035,000 

060 

PomeraniA . 

1,289,000 

1,684,000 

395,000 

063 

Pose^ • ... •. e 

1,393,000 

1,987,000 

594,000 

0-71 


* Silesia ami SclJes^fg-HoIstein, though on tho whole agricul¬ 
tural provinces, are here disregarded, since* tho ono has in tho 
s«utl^a ^rge*miping and industrial district and tjio population 
of the other is largely increased by tho towns of Altona and 
Kiel, which alone had in 1905 23 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion of the province. • 

Pftissia has also had for many years a largo excess of immi- 
grants over'ernigrants, and here, too, the towns and industrial 
.districts have alone gained. Until 18G5 Prussia was not able to 
retain its natural yearly increment of population, for every year 
a considerable number of inhabitants left the country in ex¬ 
cess of those wfio came from other States. During recent 
years the reverse has been tho case. Between 1895 and 1900 
43,222 person* more, entered Prussia from other German States 
and from abroad than left it, 'hud between iOOO and 1905 
90,645 more, • • 

A gaiftwf populati(fi> by immigration has not, however, fallen 
to all the provinces.. Between the years 1840 and 1905 the pro¬ 
vince of I^St Prussia lost n^ fewer than 633,500 inhabitants by 
excels of^migratlon over immigration, the province of West Prussia 
lost ^13,800, that of Pomerania lost 668,900, that of Posen lost 
7^jiif300, aqd that of Silesia lost 599,100. Even the kingjjom 
of Qavarit tost Q09,2OO owing t* th6 same cause!' uud the king¬ 
dom Wurftmbwg lost 685,800. On the other hand the city 
of Berlin gained during this period over a million inhirbitants 
by migratioB, Hamburg gained 402,000, the province West- 
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phalis gaine^ 246,100, the provinee of Bhinelanfl 84^,000,'and 
t}ie kingdom of Saxony 826,200. 

The foIl(^wing was^the effect of this interch^e of population, 
diiiipg the past |jx quinquennial periods ^ four of the sgriciif- 
turaj and four of the industrial provineaa of Pr&ssia:— * 

' . • • ‘ * 

AvraiAOE Teari.t Inceease (+) on Decrease (-) eer 1,008 o» Ueie 

Dopclation owing to Migration.. • a 


Agricultural Provineet^ 



1875-JB80. 

1890-1885. 

1885-1890. 

• 

, ■ t 

#390-1895. 

isA-jm 

-J_ 

^19ofl905. 

EaskPrusnift ... 

-3-31 

- 8*10 

-13-4r, 

-^•84 

-14*65 

> 

-SjSl 

West fru88iik ... > 

-C-71 

-1413 

-13-81; 

- 9-24 

- 915 

-8*40 

Pomerania ... 

— : 

-17-28 

-12-07 

-.701 

- 6-85 

-7-61 

Posen . 

-6-09 

-13*31 

-13-70 

.^10’08 ! 

-13-77 

-9-5^ 


• Industrial Provinces, 


WeatphnAIa 

1 A 2-16 

- 0-01 

+ 3-22 

•f 2-79 

+42-09 

+3-07, 

Bbineland 

1 -1*32 

- 0 71 

-f* 2-07 j 

-f 0-73 ‘ 

+ 609^ 

HJ3-99 

HesBfl-Nassau ... 

-1-16 

- 4-82 

- 0-95 

- 0-«5 

+ 1*25 

+3*26 


During the five years 1895 to 1900 nine Prussian provmces 
lost by migration more than they gained by immigration, f he 
province of Brandenburg and the metropolis gained by immigra- ^ 
tion during this period 233,980 inhabitants, and the provinces 
of Westphalia, Hesso-Nassau, and Rhineland gained together 
371,150, while the provinces of “East and West Prussia, 
Pomerania, Posen, and Silesia lost together 472,649. Almost 
the whole of this migration from the East of tlio.monarchy was 
directed to thoVndustrial and mining districts of the Wdst anS’ 
to the province of Brandenburg, including Berlin^ 

It would ^em, however, ^hat within Piussia the foevns are 
now no longer increasing to the former evstept owing to immigra-* 
tion. While during the perioiP 1895 to 1900 the‘ excess of 
immigration over migration in the “ largo " towns was 426,‘747, 
equal to 8'5 per cent., these same towns only had an increase 
from this cause of 28^230, or 4'8 per cent., during the follopiing 
five*year3, though their numbea grew in the httervkl §'om 22 fo 
28. The migration during 1895-1900 aetqpfly lexoeeded* the 
immigmtiop ft one “largo” town, Grefold, and also in ten of 
the 76^utW qjreles, thoi^gh s^mb of these distr^ts had im- 
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p6rtent indastries. During the following five yeiys, 1900 to 
1906, 16 urban circles in Prussia had a larger migration than 
immigration. ^ ^ 

* Yet apart of this los#to the larger towns is nvije apparent than 
real, f’or it js fc*nd that whore the movement to these towns has 
received a check, the rurah districts in the fleighbouAoo(Lhave 
rapidly incrJased, owning to the improvement of trafSc facilities and 
^ho tendency to itmovo industrial undertakings into t]ie* open 
country. For the present these extra-urban areas are indepen¬ 
dent^ hut evijntuallJ many of them will no doubt be incorporated 

‘without.necessary alteAtien of their rural character. At the 
census ef 1900 Prussia had 489 rural circles, and 73 of them 
reported an excess of^ immigration over migration, the aggregate 
increase being 485,509, while during the following five years the 
lumber of circles whl^h grew from this cause was 80, and their 
total excess of immigration was 480,055, “or 65,454 loss than 
during the preceding quinquennium. Many of these rural 
circle?! had old industries of their own, but in the main their 
expansion was a result of the overflowing of the largo a^'aoent 
towns. . 

Whore an excess of migration took place it was in the main 
confined to hhe East of the kingdom, a central district in the 
^march of Brandenburg, portions of North-west Silesia, and 
the agricultural districts of the West and North-west. 

Still more significant evidence of the economic transition 
through which Germany ih passing, changing the centre of 
gravity from the country to the towns, is furnished by the 
occupation censuses of 1882 and 1895.* 

* It it estimated tiiat in 1843 the populatio^n engaged in 
agriculture, forestry, gardcjiing, and fishing formed 61 per cent, 
of air petsons earniSg a livelihoid. When the first great 
eccupation census wps iaken in 1882 it was found that tho 
proportion had fallen to 43''^p{h' cent., and at the next occupa¬ 
tion census of 1895 a further decline was found to have taken 
place to 37'5 per cent. Tho percentage of tho entire popu¬ 
lation actually flopendent on agriculture, &c. (dependents 
being here ificludsd), declined between 1882 arid 1896 from 
42-6 *to 86'7«peJ ,cent. On tho other hand the occupation 

* At the time of irriting, the reaulta the Occapetion Cenaua 6i JaV. 1907, 

atenotaveiUWj ' .7’ • 
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censns of 1882 shoiifed that 33'7 per cent, of all p'^rsons earmng 
a’livelihood were engaged in industry and mining, and that of 
1835 showed a percentage of 37'4; while durin^the same period 
the percentage enguged in trade and transport increased from 
8‘Jl fb 10'§. ThuSj, while between the^ two Aiunterations the 
shareagriculture m the “ earning’'•sectiofi’of the^population 
•decreased by 5'9 of the whole, the share of industry ^increased 
by 3'7 per cent., and that of industry and commepce together 
by 6 per cenl. • ^ ^ 

Even numerically, in spite of the growth of popjdatiou, /»gri- 
culture only just maintained its posithju. In 1882, agriculture, 
forestry, and lishery omi)!oyed 8,236,196 persons ir. the whole 
of Germany, in 1895, 8,292,692, an increase of 56,206, or '0'7 
per cent. During'the same period th^ number of persons 
employe4 in industry and mining increased from 6,896,465 to 
8,281,220,an increase of 1,881,755, or 29'5 per cent., and those 
ongagej in trade and transport increased from 1,570,318 to 
2,838,511, an increase of 768,193, equal to 48‘9 per cent. 

Ip Prussia alone, during the two occupation censuses of 1882 
and 1895, the percentage of the population identified with 
industry increased from 84'4 to 38‘7 per cent., ffnd that identi¬ 
fied with trade and commerce from lO'O to 11'4 per cent. 

The following were the numbers of persons engaged in the 
more important industries and trades at three enumerations of 
occupations:— ^ * 


Trados and Industries. 

1875. 

im 


Building. 


Unknown 

947,000 

1,3154,000 

Cotton . 


•J91,000 . 

211,000 

255,000 

Woollen and Wii-stcd ... 


1<.)4.000 

197,000 

262p)00 

Flax and Linen 


200,000 

, 138.000 

*06,000 

Bilk . 


77,000 

91,000 

70,000 

Mining. 


2H'‘,000 

821,000 

o 430,000 

Iron and Steel. 


7o2,0l^0 

808,000 

' 1,116,000 

I^eather.. 


490,000 

642,000 

655,00 

Paper . 


46,000 

58,000 

85,000 

Glass . 


86,000 

39,000 

68.000 

Briok, Tile, and Potterj ^ 


145,000 

227,600 

807,000 

Chdtuical 


41,000 

67.000 H 

97,0u; 


#4 


UntJ tlfe appearance of the results of the occupation census 
taken uroughotit the Em^re in the summer of 1907, toe only 
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official statistics of the indostrial population of recfcnt date are 
those relating to workpeople employed in undertakings liable fo 
n^ntrol by the ffftttory jnspectors—in the nlhin the efcployees «n 
factories and workshops, most of the handicraft* Snd the builfling 
trajjes bein^ therefore Excluded. These w^orkpeople in 1905 
numbered 4,607,()feT, mad? up of 4,173,522 adult males 1(74'4 
per cent, ofsthe \ijit)le), 1,041,020 adult females, i.c., above 16 
’years (18’6'per cent.), 382,264 juveniles, i.e., froi» l4 to 
16 y^rs (6'8 pcr/^cnt.), and 10(245 children iinJer 14 years 
»(0'2^er ccnf;^. The t^al numbers of male and female workers 
were as'follows:— * 


^ -ft-•- 

• 

Malos. 

FscioloB. 

• 

ToUU. 

^dnlts .* 

JuvenilcB . 

Cbildron. 

6,771 

1,041,026 
• J35.073 

4474 

8,215,148 

*382,284 

^10,245 

• • • * ft 


• 



4,425,881 

1.181,773 

6,007,657 

• . 


'Phese worlipeoplo fell into the following groups of Indus- « 
trigs:— * 


Mining, SmcltinR, and Salt Works ... 



914,968 

Industries of Stones and Earths ... 



628,372 

Motal Working . 



497,101 

Machine Indifstries ..f . 



789,673 

Teitilo . 



827,066 

Wood . 



342.007 

Food, Drfftks, Tq^acco, &c. 



651,614 

Clothing and Cleaning.. 


) 

820,059 

Paper, dro.^. 

... 


1.56,622 

•Poljgrapbio (Printing, i^c.) . 



j 156,310 

ClfcAical Industrie^ . ^ ... 



127,246 

Building (Wood) ^ards, «&e. 



126,997 

Leailfbi . *.. 



87.474 

Oil, Fat, IllDminants, &o. * . 



66,271 

IfiscelJaaeous .. .«• 

... 

... 

12,177 

6,807,657 

■ • . i ‘ 

Of these yorfpeople 3,428,004 belonged to Prussia, 646,219 


to a*xony, 429,426 to Bavaria, 209,848 to Bpden, 195,972 
to Wurtemberg, 219,501 tp Alsace-Lorraine, and 94,715 to 
Hesse., 
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The m^re* important groups were most largely represented in 
the following Stojes:— 


' Mining 
Stoned 
Earths ... 
Metal-working 
Machinery ... 
Chemical ... 
Textile 
Paper 
Wood 

Food.^rink.s, 
Tobacco, (ko. 
Clothing ... 



The total number of factories and workshops was 220*565. 

Dr. C. Wenzel, the Secretary of the Association for the 
Protbofion of the Chemical Industry, estimated, in a paper read 
before that association, that tho wages of Gerjnan industry, 
together with the transport trades (but excluding the post, 
telegraph, and railway services) amounted in 1906 to the large 
total of 1‘375,000,000, showing an increase as compared with ' 
1905 of £34,000,000, or 9'9 per cent., comparing with an 
increase of 4‘9 per cent, in the number of workpeople. This 
wages bill, however, takes no account of workpeople who were not, 
employed in factories and workshops subject to the control of 
the factory injectors. ‘ » 

One may bo helped to realise tho adYance which, Germany has 
made in industry and commerce by comparing, so far pa, sftitis- 
tical data arc available, the output in ceftiin great branches of* 
production at tho present time with that of thirty on fcrty years 
ago. 

Thb Coal Mining Industry. ^ 

Rjrhapa the, most htrikiijg progress has bfen made by ‘we 
mineral and metal indnstries. The principal coaSii^'ds are those 
of the Ruhr, iiyWestphalia; the Saar, Jying befow Trier, between 
the Rhine and the French frontfur,; Upper and Lower Silesia, 
and Saxony (Zwickau); while lignite is mined on tSe Q ler, on 
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§Mle, and in Lnsstis. The great morement of tfiis^nduetry 
’b^an with the general industrial expansion wfajch followed the 
^I^neh War. In*1862,the entire coal output of the Gennafl 
States and Luxemburg was 16,570,000 metricetoifs*; in 187^ it 
was 38,306,000 tons. T^e output of the first five years after' 
the war is cvnparficl.Vith ^liat of a similar period thirty years 

later:— »> • , * 

• • 

^ Metric tone, MetrlcVlne 

1871 . 23,398,000 JOOl 108,989,000 

187# . i3,306,000 1902 107,473,000 

18ft , ... • ... 36,3929001J 1903 110,637,000 

' 1874 . 35,919,000 1901 120,815,000 

1874 ’ ...• ... 37,^36,000 1905 121,298,000 

» * 

The output of 1906, owing to the flourishing condition of 
industry, reached tho abnormal amount of 136,489,000 Jons of 
coal and 66,235,000 tons of lignite, witl* ^,260,000 tons 
of/oke, njjarl^ a^l tho latter being produced in Prussia.* 

■ In tlis State the coal industry has multiplied sixfold during 
the past forty years. The coal production of Prussia in •1852 
was 6,1.50,000 metric tbns, and by 1865 it had increased to 
18,598,000 tonsi After tho war it increased as follows : 1871, 
25 , 950,000 fcns; 1872, 29,500,000 tons; 1878, 82,350,000 
tpns; 1874, 31,930,000 tons; 1875, 83,410,000 tons. From 
that time the increase was still more rajiid, until in 1906 it stood 
at 1^^1800,000 tons, an increase of 690 percent, since 1866; 
the number of workmen employed had meantime increased from 
80,152 to 467,625, an increase of 423 per cent.; and the value 
of theftoal produce^ from i'4,955,000 to i'55,780,000, an 
increase* of 1025 jier cent. 

' The various State mines in Prussia produce about ^4 per cent, 
of tho tota', output, thSpgh new 2 )itsVro about to bo sunk at a 
ebat of several million pounds, wLicli will materially increase 
that proport*(Jh. , * 

* Of teerqpany’s coal production, tho Westphalian mines alone 
yield ijpre than one half, and those of Silesia more than one 
lUM^r, while^PrSssia’s entire share exceeds 90 per cent.* 
The^ gre^^(; centj'o* of the coal indnstry is Dortmund, whose 

* Thae4ata contained in the t<4lowing pages are in the main ^ken from 
Oetman official pablicationa. QuantiticatWre given, unless otherwise stated, in 
meWo tona(0 »SiLEnglish ton) of kOcofttners (l»-23 English tee.), and tthmark 
le, for oonv^onw, taken aa^tbe equivalent of a sbiiliug* 
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growth is yet of 6omparatively modem date. iSi 1792 the 164 
‘small coal mines which existed in the present Dortmund official 
mining (T.strict eniployed together onl^ 1,367 men, and their 
mftput was 176,<370 tons. In 1880 there were 202 mines With 
.801162 men andean output^of 22,495,204 tons? in 1§00 the 
nurfiber of collieries was only 1G7, out that; of thp miner^ was 
226,902, and the output was 59,618,000 tons ; and jn 1906 the 
colllettas numbered 175, the miners 278,719, a:id the output 
was 76,811,054 tons, to which must bo added 15,500,000 tons 
of coke and 1,213,000 tons of briquettes. In 1792 the produc¬ 
tion per man was 130 tong, it is now 250 tons; the ralue of 
the output was then £‘25 per head, it is now i^l30. A 
hundred years ago the mines had on an average nine men each; 
to-day there arc‘52 collieries with over 2,000 men, 23 have 
an average of 4,200, five have over 5,000 men, and one Has 
over 8,000. 

The law of diminishing returns does not as ^ct Rouble the 
German colliery industry. Technical improvements and more 
inlenrsive exploitation of the mines have increased the output 
and have reduced the costs of produdlion, and the return on 
capital is to-day larger than ever. It is at the same time a ques¬ 
tion to what extent the higher prices and profits 4re due to the 
syndicating of the industry and represent monopoly gains. The 
Khenish-Wostphalian Coal Syndicate controls more than half 
the total production of the country. In 1906 it embraced 87 
collieries or companies, and the allotted output was 76,276,000 
tons of coal, 12,258,000 tons of coke, and 2,880,000 tons 
of briquette^. The largest individual shares fell to the 
Gelsenkirchen Mining Company with 7,698,000 tons of 
coal and ^ 1,295,000 tons of coke, the Harpen Mining 
Company with 7,240.000 tons of coAl and l.SSOtOOO tons 
of coke, and the Hibernia Company with 6,416,000 tons of 
coal and 812,000 tons of coke. Of the syndicate’s total 
output of coal and coke, these three companies, furnished 
27 per cent. 

oAs showing the^^dependence of the coal trade upon other 
industries, ii may be stated that the CoaT Syndicate estimated 
in 1905 that about 70 per cent, of its total dutput was used 
directly for industrial purposer. The following percentages fell 
to thb principal industries in thal! year and 1903 
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SmelUng Works and making of iron end Stoel 

Iron and Steel M&nu^tare. 

"Metal Working other than akovo . 

Imhine, Instrument, and Apparatus Works 

Electridk! Industry .» . 

Coal Coke, and Briquette produ(^ioQ 

Proaoction of ^rcs !..* . 

Metal Smeltinu Works o^ei than Iron 

Salt produc^on... .. 

Stone and Eartk industry . 

Glass ’. 

Cbomi(^ .• . 

Gas ^ ... .. 

^extilS ' ... !*. ,. 

Paper ami Printing . 

Brewingiaad mstiiling... «. 

FooCeaod Luxuries . 

Leather and Bubber. 

Wood . 

Sugar and Starch ... •". 

Water Works, Ao. 



0*40 

0-58 

4-70 • 

• 6-80 

0«8 

1*26 

H-20 

8-91 

8-40 

8*66 

3 -lG 

4*28 

1-25 

1*26 

1 - 2 B 

1-82 

110 

1^21 

0-34 

0*50 

010 

0-22 

001 

102 

0-47 

• 0-62 


» 0 

additiorf 1$ per cent, was, in 1905, naod •for domestic 
purposes, the railways and tramways used 10'67 per cent., the 
shipping trade 4'66 per cent., and the navy 0'6G per cent.* . 

Germany still imports some nine million tons of coal, but 
twicefthis amount is exported. The greater part of the imported 
coal^omes ffom Great Britain, and is supplied to seaport towns, 
{.hough many inland towns receive it by river way. The West¬ 
phalian Syndicate is doing its best by judicious underselling to 
capture the English trade, but its efforts do not seem to com¬ 
mend themselves*to the otW industries. “Opinion," wrote 
* Berlin commercial journal recently, “ is very divided as to 
whether it is to the^ interest of Germany to try to exclude 
Snglisff coal. It is pointed out that the import of this is 
largely^, and, indeed, mainly, carried in German bottoms. 
The restii'tion of th?^ trade woul* therefore injure German 
shipping, and do away* with facilities for the transport of 
German injifetrial products to Jlnglaud.” It would, however, 
be uflsafe^to base on this argument any expectation that the 
Coal ^ndicate will relax its efforts to drive English coal out 

of tho market. ' • t 

• • , < • 

• ifHBjlRftN AND OTHER MlNINO IndDSTEIES. 

• 

The* development of the ircji trade has been eten more 
remarkable. ,The production *of iron tore in aU*Gennany with 
- 6 ■ 
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Luxembnr" in 1802 was only 2,215,000 metric tSms, By 1872 
it had inA-cascd to 5,89(J,000 tons. Tlien the iron industry for 
a^tirao de«Jincd,*owVig to the foreign competition in pig-iron, 
facititated i)y tl»cw l^w duties, whoso entire repeal was enacted 
in i875;^the production in 1876 w-.s onljr4,7d2,000 tons. 
AftoplBHO there was a (cvival, and steady wid almost unbroken 
. progress lias continued until the present time, whep toe output 
of irnn,(jro is four times that of thirty yearl ago, though the 
imports ha\^ in tho meantiujo increased until they double tho 
exports. Tho homo production of iron ore (including Luxem¬ 
burg) was as follows in tho years compared;— 


m2 

Molric tons. 

... 5.890,OUO 

1902 

Afetrle tctis. 
... 17,963.600 

re73 

... 6.177.000 

1903 

... 21,230,700 

1871 

... • 5,1.87,000 

1904 .... 

... 22,047,400 

1875 

... 4,730.000 

1905 ... 

... 23,444,100 

1870, ... 

... 4,712,000 

« 

1906 

... 26,734,600 


FnrUior, while’ 32,130 men were on an average employed in 
tho principal iron ore mines in 1886, tho number in f905 was 
43,700. 

Tho output of other minerals in 190.5 comprised: of copper ore 
793,.'500 tons, against 49.5,800 tons in 1886 ; of zinc ore 731,800 
tons, against 705,200 tons in 1886; while tho production of lead 
ore has remained stationary and was in 1905 152,700 thus. 
Tho imports of all those minerals greatly exceed the exports. 

Potash salt mining has only becomo a great industry during 
the past twenty years. In 1886 thewe was an output of 945,300 
metric tons, valued at .£563,700, but in 1905 one of 50,435,000 
tons, valued at £3,011,500. These mines employed in 1905 
nearly four times as many w'orkpeople ah twenty yea-s age. 

The following were the workpeople employed on an average in 
1882 and 1905 in tho various mining indu^itries: 

it 


Joining Industry. , 

1889. 

190S. 

Coal 




195,958 

493,308 

... 




25,546 

(4,969 

lionk salt 




767 

1,073 

Iror oro... 




38,783 

, 43,706 

Potash salts 

_t_ 

... " 


3,538 

17,108 

Zino ores 




12,781 

18,420' 

Lead ores 




20,328 > 

11,292 

Copper ores 

b ... ... 



12,977 

17,63. 

Bilver and Gold ores ... 



. 6,258 

1,738 

All mining produoti^ ... 

ft 



320,602 

■681,810 
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1>HB Imn and Steel Ind<steies. • • 

Tke deveiopD^nl' of tlio iron and steel inlustrios has followed 
siaailar lines, beiss both checked “I'd encohraf'ed by thoisiimo 
causes. IJe nuu(j)or of persons (employers and workpeople), 
^engaged m^the ifon and steel industries and inamifjittnro.s of 
thesb metals, including sliipbuildijjg, increased between the years 

1875*and 1^95 asTollows:— 

• • , 


• • • 

1875. 

1805. 

Pig Iron and Stoel making- . * 

112,008 

122,325 

Ijiigineering, Machine im^ng, and Shiphuilding ... 

420,100 ; 

070,097 

Miscellaneoufl Iron and S^l working indubtrica 

101,214 

•815.184 

• 

♦ « • • Total. 

732,3*83 

1,114,500 


The production of t!io blast-furnaces of Prussia in 1862 was 
160,'boo tons; in 1876 it was l,8y5,0CX) tons, though there was 
a tainporary fall from 1,570,000 tons in 1873; and the produe- 
rtion in all Germany increased from 085,000 tons in 1862 to 
2,026,000 tons in 1878. The duties were then repealed and 
the largo imports,of Englislj pig-iron handicapped the struggling 
young industry. Between the years 1869 and 1879 the number 
t)f iron works had decreased by nearly one half. In the latter 
jear tjje number of workpeople employed in the smelting 
industry was only 60 per cent, that of 1873. Since 1880 the 
progress made has b|!on ‘continuous, and in 6ftc«n years the 
productiorf had doubled. In 1882 the pig-iron production of 
the wpild .amounted to 21,0(^0,000 metric tons, of which 
8,600,000 tons fell to Gre^ Britain, 4,600,000 tons to the 
United Slates, 3,*400,000 tons to Germany with Luxemburg, and 
2,000dXX) tons t(j France. In 1890 the United States took the 
fiwb place, ai»d in }908 Great Britaip fell*back again in favSur 
of Germany, ^i«h has held the second j)lace since. In 1876 
there jere in Germany 225 furnacef in blast, 210 bemg blown 
out; in 1886 there were 215 jp blast and 70 blown out, and for 
the six ^ar^l9(X)-1905 the numbers'were: _19(30, 274 and 24; 
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1901,268 »na 46; f902, 241 an! 48; 1903,254 
J64 and 43: 1905, 277 and 31; bnt it should be 
Mt the modern furnaces are capable of n muctf 
,ion than those o^ 'tHonty or even ten years ago, 
)f' pig-iroif produced at ' 


injervals of* thirt^ 


and 39; 1904, 
borne in mind 
larger prodttc-^ ■ 
The ai^ount 
yctlrs in the 


* t« 

Metric tons. 


Metric toni. 

1871 ...• 

... 1,421,000 

1901 

. 7,880.100 

1872 

... 1,»83,000 * 

1902 

.. « ... B,529,9W 

1873 

... i,(ii;o,ooo 

1903 

.50,017,900 

1874 

... 1,759,000 

19Qt * 

... 10,05^,300 

1875 

... 1,616,000 

1905 

. 10,876,100 

i; 


The 'number of pien employed on the average in the 
principal works was in 1880 21,470, ajid in 1905 88,458^ 
while the value of fho output increased from 117,113,000 to 
i'28,93i3,000. , 

Germany’s entire production of pig-iron in 1907 was 131,045,760 
metric tons, of which 2,259,410 tons were foundry pig, 471,350 
Bessomor, 8,494,220 Thomas, 1,034,050 tons steel and spiegel 
iron, and 780,110 puddling pig. Of this output 5,446,124 tons, 
or 4T7 per cent., were produced in Rhinelahd-Westphalia, 
3,989,922 tons, or 30'6 per cent., in Lorraine and Luxembtrg, 
950,440 tons, or 7'3 per cent., in the Saar district, 988,658 tons,, 
or 7’2 per cent., in Silesia, and 889,900 tons, or 6’8 per cent., in 
Siogerhuid, the Lahn district, and Hcssc-Nasspu. 

The larger part of this increased production has been needed 
for homo consumption. While the consumption of pig-iron wad 
118 11). per head of the population on the average of th^ yearj 
1870-1880, it incrciised to an average of 220 lb. during the 
years 1891-»1895, to 850 1^. in 1900, an^ to 382 lb. in ,1905. 
Down to 1901 Germany continued to imjiort more piff-iron than 
it exj)orted ; since then the expprts have averaged 2Q0,000 tons 
more than tho imports, except ir. 1907, when 170,000 tons 
more were imported than exported. While 7,213,000 tons of 
pig-iron were consumed at homo in 1896, tho ^ount concumed 
in‘l907 was 13,296,600 to,n8. , , 

Thirty years age Germany’s production of.stgel was barely 
half a million tons annually It now exceeds 'twelve milliqn tons, 
and has since 1895 increased fbupfold, as the following figures 
show;— 
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Ueir!o ioni. 


• 

1895 

. 2,830,468 

1902 


1896 

... .... 8,469,736 

1908 


1897 

... 3,863,469 

1904 


1898 

. 4,353,831 

1905 

.A* • ^ 

1699 

.„ „... 4,791.022 

i\m 


1900 

.T. »... 6,^5,869 

1907 


1901 

... .8 • 6,394*!22 




6S 


tout. 

7,780.682 • 
,8,801.615 
*8,980,291» 
10,066,5*1 
ll,307,ap7 
1«,068,832 ■ 


The fc>I7o.wiDg» has been the consumption per head of th 
population of various minerals and metals at di%rebt period 
doriug the ^ast thirty years :— 

• Contumption per Hctd of Variout Mineralt and MetaU. 


• ' • 

• 

• 

Avorapft of 
11^0-1680. 

Averasp of 
18wl-l«y5. 

1896. 

• 

1900. 

JD05. 

• 


Kilog. 

MWi 

Kiln;*. 

Kno«. 

Goa!. 

h:>() 

1,374 


1,744 

► 1,H59 

Lignite . 

320 

5r>6 

HEkH 


998 

Pig Iron ... • ... 

51-4 

100’3 


161-8 

• 173*6 

Kino*. •... 

1*3 

1*9 

21 

•J-3 

2*6 

Lead . 


1-9 

2-3 

3-1 

3-3 

Copper . 

0.5 

M. 

10 

15 

1*9 

• 


^ The SHiPhuiLDiNO Industry. 

bno of the industries of spocial interest to the Unite 
Kingdom which has of late years made rapid progress i 
the shipbuilding industry. Every year this industry become 
more independcBt of foreign material. A recent report of th 
.Imperial Statistical Office on the imports of the year testifit 
to this. Under the Customs Tariff Law materials used in th 
•“ construction, improvement, and equipment ” of sea-goin 
ships, inclusive also of tjie ordinary ship utensils, have alway 
been* adipitted free ef duty subject to regulation? issued froi 
I time to time by th? .Federal Council. Calling attention t 
the decrebaing imports of sudh materials, so fur as relates t 
iron and steel,,the Statistical Office explained that this wa 
not due to a smaller demand on the part of German shif 
builifing yards, 4)ut to the fact that their demand was “ inensaE 
ftgly coveretl by <jerman iron.” This iron, afcd particular! 
raw*8hip plates,*’ it added, ‘‘more.and more supersedes foreig 
and tespecially English shipbuildit^ iron, because ^f the lewE 
prices and Jower railway rates.” (jTot up to,twenty or thirt 
years ago the accepted maxim was that nowhere else save i 
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Eijgland cculd good ships be built, and that England conid not 
build bad (^es. yards of the Tyne and Clyde ruled the 
shi^ljjuilding indt^try, and when German ships large tonnage 
were .first commissioned in home yards, it was with ^ fear 
an'd trcmbrnig, as nwch on thte groumj of unproved capacity ,as 
of doubtful financial resource. The North German Lloyd, 
which ,wa^8 established in Bremen in 1857, tcught in'England 
and Scotland the steamships with which it began regular 
sailings to the United States. One of the «olde8t^Nortl» Sea 
yards, the Vulcan, of Stettin, which *was developed .froili a 
smaller undertaking in 1867, kept itself alive for a long time 
by lof emotive building. When in 1887 if received a contrfict 
for its first large ocean liner, the commission was regarded 
as a daring experiment, and several bank&^had to undertake f 
financial* guarantee tfor the execution of the work, which, 
nevertheless, provtjd entirely satisfactory, and gave the Vulcan 
its start on a career of great prosperity. ‘ - ' 

To-dpy Germany not merely builds the greater part of its 
own 'ships, but it builds largely for other countries. During 
1906 there were built in German private yards 757 sljipg 
(against 645 in 1905 and 584 in 1904) with a tonnage of 
390,991 (against 308,361 in 1905 aud 260,711 in 1904). 
Of these vessels, 8 were ships of war, 623 merchant ships, 
and 87 vessels for river navigation, and there were built for 
foreign countries 2 ships of war, 105 merchant ships, and 87 
vessels for river navigation. During the same year foreign 
yards built for Germany 119 vessels with a tonnage of 122,846 
(against 90 vessels with a tonnage of 92,689 fn 1905), 113 
vessels (84 in 1905) being merchantmen. The result was that 
the German merchant roaring was during the year increased by 
631 vessels, with a registered tonnage ^o7 450,256, tfie largest 
increase ever known. Thirty years ago Admiral !Jt-»Bch, then 
Naval Minister, showed clear prescience when he^said, “ Without 
a German shipbuilding industry a German navy is inconceiv¬ 
ably” While, however, it is true that the development Cf the 
shipbuilding industry has^ greatly stimulated the movement 
for a stronger navy, the shipbuilders have hcditheit reward. 
When in 1906 the Navy League integrogatedf the private yards 
of the North at^d Baltic ports kst to their building capacity, 
they were assured .that we six largest .yards were, ^ble to 
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supply together fifteen vessels of war yearly and, would be 

delighted to do^it. I • ^ 

^ The TElbctmcal Industry • • * 

Xhe electrical mdusfr^ has also developed at giant's^ pate 
during the past decade. In 1894 the number of electrical works 
in GermSnj was ; in 1904 there were 1028 works, distributed * 
in 993 towns, with 163 more building. It is an indijsti^Mn whicli 
thereahas b^en conrparatively little syndicating, yet by the aid of 
> unlilhitgd capital and •epcated amalgamations the greater part 
of the jndustry has gradually come into the hands of a small 
grop^of pcftverfal cofiipanies, one of which has a capital of five 
million pounds and k jns and reserves of foijr millions, w’hflo its 
^ployees numbered^34,000 in 1900, and another has a capital 
of two and three-quarter million pounds agd loans auA reserves 
of nearly tvjo millions. Up to twenty years ago, when the 
itiduetry«was in Its infancy, only one firm, that ot Siemens and 
Halske, of Berlin, seriously eoiinted. The electritical.ion of 
tramways, which hegap on a large scale shortly afterwards, led 
to tjio ostahlishraent of many undertakings, somo of which soon 
became powerful rivals, and in 1900 there were at least seven 
distinct groups. The depression which then set in pointed to 
further amalgamation as the only means of staving otV catastrophe 
in several cases, and that process has continued since. 

The grow'th of this ii 4 lnstry, or more truly of the large 
companies, has been duo in great measure to the policy of 
establishing or otherwise financing, with the aid of hanks, 
«ompanics for* the Construction and working of tramway and 
light railway schemes in the large towns and their neighbour¬ 
hood.* Jlence it is that several oj these raaiiimo*h companies 
Jiave ramifications in'ajl parts of the country, insomuch that 
wherever electrical traction or jjuwer enterprise exists on a largo 
scajp it is almost certain thaf one or other of the undertakings in 
the well*known electrical group will bo in or lieliind, below or 
abavi^ it. One«Df the largest of these companies, which owns a 
*riea of wcR-ks 4>r the manufacture of*eloctri»al machinery, 
plant, rollingjit*:k, cables, Ac., and supplies electrical power to 
muniaipalities, hah constrncted no newer than 180 jines of all 
kinds, with an aggregate lengtl? of\early 3,500 miles, and has 
installed nearly 700 generating stations, with over 800,000 horse- 

a • * • 
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power, tt controls over tJiirty subsidiary companies for the 
furtherance of its ^ade at home and abroad. The principal 
electrical works have their seats in Prussia—for though 
powWul nnderfatog exists in Bavaria it is closely allied to 
a Bcjlin \!ompany-^and in. the ycai; 1905 |m6 were in that 
State alone 75 companies, with a capital tojrether of twenty-two 
* and a half million pounds, loans of all kindstof over forty-three 
millions,*an^ reserves of twelve and a half millions. 

• , I 

The Textile Trades. , 

There has been a similar expansion\n the textile trades^ though 
the more figures of persons employed would be misleadingainless 
allowance were made for the altered conditions of production, 
which have oporafod in Germany as irj this country—largpr 
looms, improved machinery of all kinds, speeding up, and other 
contrivances for iycroasing production, and not least the raising of 
the faclory agn for children. In 1875 it was estimated that 7611,080 
persons (employers and workpeople) were engaged in the whole 
of the* textile trades; in 1882 the number was 637,000 and in 
1895 it was 693,000. The ratio per l,0(5o of the population was 
’ 17’8 in 1875,14’1 in 1882, and 13"4 in 1895. In the United 
Kingdom 1,082,000 persons wore employed in these industries 
in 1881, against 1,120,000 in 1891, and 1,008,000 in 1901, the 
ratios per 1,000 of the population being 31'3, 29’7, and 24‘3 
respectively. In the case of Germany the great decrease 
occurred in the cotton and woollen weaving industries. 

The number of persons (employers and workpeople) engaged 
in the more important branches of the textile 'trades were a,s 
follows in 1875 and 1895 


Cotton^ . 

Spinning. f,, ... ... 66,7d1ri 

Weaving.i . 203,489 

Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, and Finishing ... . 20,277 

Totals . 

Woollen and Woreted— 

* Preparing procesles . . , 

Spinning ) 

Weaving ) .’/} 

Mungo and Shoddy Prept’Ation and Spinning 

Bydlng, Printing, and Fi/.ishi^g ’. 12,007 

^ , - 

* ' Totals . 193,068 
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isrs. • 

1895. • 

.Flax and Linen^- ^ 

* • 

32^5! 

• Preparing processe# and Spinning . 

3%m 

A Weaving..♦ 

*104,085 

87,792 

* Bleaduag, ^yeiug, Minting, and Finishing ... 

' . * • * Totals . 

3,482, 

81671. 

200,209 

105,716 

SUk-. • % 

Preparing processes . 

1 133 

, 178 
** 6,809 

* Spinnfhg. 

; 10.280 

Weaving.« . 

(a.'ijo 

50.082 

• Dyeing, Priniitg. and Finishing . 

2,019 

6,732 

• * • Totals . 

77,324 

; 69.801 


• • • 

• # 

In 1905 there wor<i employed in the 14,338 textile factories 
Udder inspection 750,^98 adult (386,203 females over 16 years) 
and 76,168 juvenile workers, a total of*827,060, dl whom 
828,740 adults and 32,817 juveniles belongdH to. Prussis and 
1^5,281 ifdults and 18,859 juveniles to Saxony. In the textile 
factories of the United Kingdom there were employed iii 1904 
1,026,378 workpeople, ef whom 489,329 wore females above 18 
yearg and 31,744 children under 14 years. 

Now, as Wiiiiy years ago, the piincipal centres of the cotton 
tradh are the provinces of Rhineland and Silesia, in Prussia, 
Idaxony, Alsace-Lorraine, and Ravaria, and of the woollen trade 
the provinces of Rhineland, Brandenburg, and Silesia, in Prussia, 
Saxony, Alsacc-Lerraine, and Reuss. 

Before 1871 France headed Germany in the number of its 
spindles. The war of that year turned the scale by transferring 
Alsace-Lorraine to its neighbour, which increased its number 
of spindles by ^0 per cent.^ and the lead thus gained Germany 
has mainjigined since. • In 1906 it wis estimated tllht Germany 
iiad 9,730,200 spindldk,(1,295,600 more than in 1901) and 
231,200 looms (19,380 more tAan in 1901). Rhineland and 
Westphalia had ^,731,990 spindles and 50,140 looms, Bavaria 
1,577,630 spindles and 31,090 looms, Alsace 1,536,560 spindles 
and 39,920 looms, Saxony 1,968,580 spindles and 39,280 lootps, 
Wortemberg tad Hohenzollem 793,*120 spindle/ and 20,180 
loomf, Baden 620,800 spindles andd6,74(l looms, the province 
of SUtsia 133,93(t spindles and 1«,540 looms, the Rhenish 
Palatinate 129,840 spindles *u(f 1,^0 looms, jnd other parts 
of Geng^ny ’(chiefly the North) 831,750 spindles and 16,710 
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Iwmg. #A.gain8t Germany’s nine and three-quarter million 
spindles ajd a qiiartfr of a million looms ther| are some fifty- 
fi^e^million spipdles and nine hundred thousand looms in 
United Kingdom. * “ • j . * 

* Gqrmaily’s imports of raw cotton in»the yjaj? 1854-6 averaged 
about 50,000 metric tons, of wliicli 12,500 t(yi8 wore^e-exportcd, 
so tljat the home consumption was 37,500 <ons. ^ ifnring thq 
years lS75-i7 the average consumption of raw and worked Cotton 
reached 127,500 tons, though in the meantime Alsjce haS been 
annexed. Within tho next twenty years, howevol, th^ amount* 
doubled, and during the last five years it has avera^'cdi570,000 
metjc tons. * . 

The consumption of cotton per head o^ tho population on the ’ 
average of tho years 183G-1840 was OKi lb.; on tho average 
for the 7 ears 1816-»1850 it was I'lfi lb.; in 1856-1860 it was 
8 lb.;.in 1876-J880 OS lb.; in 1886-1890 9-2 Ifj.; in 1896- 
1900 12'2 lb'.; in 1904 it was 14-1 lb., in 1905 14-3 ft)., rfud m 
1906 13'8 lb. 

Germany still imports a largo quantity of yarn, particularly 
from England, and in a minor degroo from Franjo and Swyl.zer- 
land, but it is now for the most part in the finer comits, and this 
is a trade in which Germany's customers cannot count on any 
fixity of toiiuro. The total imports of yarn, both cotton anj 
woollen, ai'o hardly loss than thirty years ago, but Germany now 
largely exports woollen yarns in return. • 

The Chemical and Paper Inpdbteies. 

Other industries have made equal progress, among them the j 
chemical and paper industries. It was e^timateJ in 1^08 that 
over 150,000 workpeople were employed ja the chemicat industry,, 
15'9 per cent, being engaged iq tho dye and colouj irade, 14'8 
per cent, in the manufacture oP pharmacoutjeal and p]}oto- 
graphic materials, 14 3 per cent, in the alkali and aSid trade, 
li?l per cent, in the wood and tar distillation trade, and lOT 
pof cent, intthe artificial, manure trade, ^he importance V>f 
Germany’s colour industry .for the English aia{ket* is proved 
by the pjomptitude with which, under the* new PatenbLaw, 
tho leading firms are ^ran<?Ing for the establishment of 
works in this country. Germany’s export^ of auilme i^d other 
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dyes and of indigo have increased as follows during the^ast ten 

years;— ^ I t 



Aniline Dyes. 


1896^ * 

8.!4r).000 

£• 

320,000 

• lHi)7 « 

8,650,000 

240,000 

• 1«98 , 

8,000,000 

380,000 

• 1899 

8,745,000 

890,000 

1900 

3,865.000 

470,000 

1901 . 

8,980,000 * 

635,000 

•1003 

4,465,000 

926.000 

190S 

•4,4p0,000 

1,035,000 

1904 

4,430,000 

1,085.000 

, 1905 

* 6,035.000 

1,285,000 

1906 

6,950,000 

1,680,000 


• • 


Of*tho exports of anilijfe dyes Grout Britain has for many years 
?hared to the extent of a million pounds •a year. Iif 1906 
143 limited liability companies in the chemical* industry had a 
jombirfed Subscribed capital of 4123,850,000, with reserves of 
47,700,000, and paid an aggregate dividend of 48,600^000, 
squal to 16 per cent, ail round. * 

Thft sugar indystry has also made rapid progress during recent 
('ears. In 1848 there were 14.5 sugar manufactories in Germany, 
lud flieir output was about 12,500 tons of raw sugar, produced 
irom 250,000 tons of beet. In 187!) the number of manufac- 
.ories had increased to 824, 4,650,000 tons of beet wore used, 
ind 425,000 tons of raw sugar were produced. In the campagne 
1505 - 6 , there were in work 425 manufactories and refineries, 
vhose entire production of raw sugar was 2,400,770 tons, 
^he paper industry owes its great growth in rocimt years to the 
ise of wood pulp, of which Qerman paper factories now use more 
.ban 600,QQptona yearly. Thewages paid to thcSO.OOOWorkpcoplo 
;igaged in the paper imfustry in 1906 amounted to 43,290,000, 
.hough in 19611 the wages bill wasionly 41,893,0(^. In this in- 
Instry there has been great concentration during late years, and 
ihe growthVhich has taken place since 1887 has been in the size 
)f the*Adividnsl undertakings rather than in their number, fqr 
;hdle were onlf 8 mere in 1906 than 1887 (1,258 against 1,246). 

* ’ • * a 

^ InOOSTEUL CoNCKt MATION. 

•The tendency to industrial, conceuratior is shown by the 
■etums o^ublic companies, which point to the growing domina- 
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tion of l»rge nndertakings. Of 4,749 registered public companies 
in 1895 IS’6 per c^t. had a share capital not exceeding £5,000, 
hat in 1^06, of 6,060 such companies, ^inly § 6 per cent, had h 
capital of that aitount; the companies with a capital pf ifom 
'J65,*p00 to ^12,500 decreased from^ll'O to ;f0'4*per cent^ and 
those with a capital of from J612,500 to JE^^,000 decreased from 
16'9 to 14'2 per cent. On the other hand^the coinfianies with 
a capilfil gf from .£25,000 to £50,000 increased* from 20’7 to 
21'3 per cent.; those wfth a capital of froiq, £50f000 to 
£250,000 increased from 28'5 to 85 0 per cent*; thyse^with s 
capital of from £250,000 to £500,000 increased froja 3'4 to 
6'^ per cent., and those with a capitSl oxceedilig £SOp,000 
increased from 2p to 4'1 per cent. ^ 

In 1896 there were only two companiae with a capital exceed¬ 
ing fiae millions; ,in 1906 there wore nine such companies, 
and their combined capital was over seventy npllions, having 
been more than doubled since 1896. • • • 

In spite of this tendency towards the concentration of capital 
antt the multiplication of large undertatings, however, Germany 
is still an interesting illustration of an industrial country^which 
has not yet entirely gone over to the factory system of pro¬ 
duction. The handicrafts, the characteristic feature of tvhich 
is the small, independent master-workman, surrounded by Ms 
handful of journeymen and apprentices, contend tenaciously, 
yet unfortunately with only partial sucoea,s, against the on¬ 
coming tide of “ great capitalism ” (private, joint-stock, and 
co-operative), and the house industries continue to afford 
employment to a multitude of workers 'of both sex#s, 
estimated at half a million. It is a pathetic spectacle, this^ 
strenuous endeavour of tlje representatives of earliej modes of 
production to hold their own against ^tke powerful forces whiyh 
steam, mechanical appliance^ and combination fit capital are 
able to array against them. Tt is a contest in whiyh, as 
experience unmistakably teaches, the weaker side is fated sooner 
or later to go to the wall, yet no one dare assert libiit the 
threatened Momination of gigantic industoal emterprises, «nd 
the sweeping away more ..and more of the •squall •independent 
existenegs, hold out the p:*speot of pmixeJ economic adgsntage, 
much less of CTea^t/»r socifl pelcq. 

Here and there, howWr, are found, striking exertions to 



the decay of Ihe small industry, as in tho conCre of the^cntlorj 
and BD»a\\ iron indnstry, 8o\\ngen, Pvemscliei^, ^ud t\ve neigh 
bonxh'ood, ■where the snjply of electric po'wer by the liinnicipt 
anlflyjljes and private companies has given* d new lease ( 
life Ho hundreds dS inde^eijdent family and .individual wo^rl 
shops which * otheirose would have disappeared long ag( 
In a less #e^ce th# same thing applies to home weaving i 
certain, branchesof the silk trade in tho Crefeld' an 
ElberfeU districts and to cotton 'weaving in some of th 
rural districts af Saxony^ 

No statistics for recent years exist as to the number ( 
independent esuployers, but a comparison can be made for Prusji 
between the years 1882 and 1805, and it is safe to conclude thi 
the^reduction shown has.contimicd since. While in 1882 thci 
were in industry and handicrart together 75§,176 indepander 
masters ■without assistants or motor-power, tlin number, w« 
674,04fi in»1805, showing a reduction of 10'7 per cent. 0 
tho other hand the number of undertakings employing assistant 
or motor-power was, in ^882, 466,963, with 2,685,117 pofsot 
in the aggregate, but 408,008, with 3,883,707 persons, i 
1895. Tho tendency towards larger undertakings is illustrate 
by the following figures:— 



Nunilitjr of undortakings. 

Number of poraoDsoDiploye 

Undertuki 0 KHirUb^ 

e 


1655. 

1883. 

1895. 

^ ^ 1 person 

2 person:} 

3 to 5 

6 tp ]0 „• 

11 to 

e 61 to 2ft) „ 

201 to 1,000 
over 1,000 * 

•32,670 

217.008 

162.606 

28,431* 

!o./570 

1.378 

1,0*0 

91 

33.607 
189,591 
186,1.31 
43.999 
31,6^8 
8,235 
1,719 
^ • 185 

32,293 

434,196 

564,652 

211,316 

430,278 

403.049 

400,598 

168,735 

33,607 
379.182 
665,607 
, 323,281 
747,146 
757,367 
656,817 
820,710 

Totals 

- ^ - 

466,963 

498,098 

2,635,117 

8,883,707 


. Tnlk'HANDiciuWa. 

** . . I 

JBnt fojr resolute efforts made oy tlv thr^&tened class itsel 
MMndedJby legislative measures—scoffed ^ by the liber 
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school ijf politicians as " artificial ”—the handicrafts would have 
‘been unable tc^w^hstand the advance of this relentless stream 
•of economic tendency so long. In 18gl thSre were in Phissia 
2S’9 independent handicraftsmen to every thousand,,o' the 
• pojjulatmn; in 1£95 the ratio wa^ ; Ad since that time 
decline had proceeded apace, until it is n^w onlytlS per 1,000. 
Sente of the handicrafts are as good as dead—spiiftiiflg, weaving 
(with'Such exceptions as have been already notJd), coopering, 
nail, rope, and button-maliing; and others are quickly losing 
ground, like the pottery, cutlery, copper, and loetsmithiag, ard 
to some extent tlio joinery and shoeinaking trades; and there 
arj few that show no signs of decay, though one'Of tnS excep¬ 
tions is the skilled watch and clock-making industry.* Mean¬ 
time, all that can ho done by State help and technical ediicafion 
to postpone the extinction of the handicrafts is being done. 
Their organisation is encouraged in every way, though the 
Imperial Government has stopped short of compul.iion,:to the 
regret of the Conservative and Clerical parties, which fail to 
recognise that the indi.scrimiuato apjiljcation of direct coercion 
would tend to weakness, and that tho beat way to popularise 
Trade Guilds in an ago of industrial freedom is by appealing to 
clasB-consciousueas, emulation, and pride in honest workman¬ 
ship. The Imperial Statistical Offico recently published tho 
result of an investigation into tho operation of the Handicraft 
Laws, from which it appeared thjt in Prussia 50 per cent, of 
the 677,000 independent handicraftsmen, 73'9 per cent, of 
the 648,000 journhymeu, end 64’7 per cent, of the 292,000 
apprentices are organi.sed in Guilds. = 

• In his iuvestigntion into tho conJition (S( the handicraris, published in one 
of the series of the monograph! of the Associ^tibb for Socialvpolitioe, Herr 
Voigt divides the handicrafts into four groups according as they are decayiig, 
retrogressive, stationary, and prosperous. In tho decadent haQdtorafts he classes 
those of spinners, dyers, weavers, nail-i.iakers, cap-makers, miilers, tanners, 
coopers, rope-makers, brewers, varnishers, gilders, aoap-btUers, gup-mak^rs,pas¬ 
sementerie-makers, furriers, glasiers, hat-makers, turners, and picture-carvers, 
^tween 1882 and tin number of indopendent masters (includhr^vCactory 
owners) in thib group ol crafts,decreased from 500,OQ)) to 350,000, the decrease 
in the teitile industry alone being 125,000, vis., from ?7^000 'to 1470)00. In 
the group of retrogressive inwstries he places tho^e of independent potters, 
ooppersmllhs, locksmiths, tool,'scythe, and knlfesmiths, Ole-cuttoifq'scissors- 
grindera, Cartwrights, r.iners, hnd shoayiakers, the number of whom deoreared 
trom 462,000 to 4&,000 ddtlhg the same pepod; the greatest decrease 
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* Thb Bvru. Industkiks. * 

;;The rnral honse indnstries are making la tio lesg resolute 
and are illastrating the common experience that thS 
.rS^od life is often the most tenacious. e hand-woapng 
rdu^r^of Silesia* oje of ^he oldest and lai^cst of tfiem.Jias* 
■sen dec!veAhopeIft|s a hundred times, yet it refuses to give up 
he strug^o,* and indeed the population of the hill country in 
.hat part of I’russia, poor as it is.^would be plunged mto in- 
.■nitely«ivorBe.penury but for the employment it offers. In the 
‘lackPojest clPck-makiug ig an extensivo industry amongst tho 
i'Casantry, and tho prosperity of some of the villages so engaged 
alpjolt whdlly dopon15ent upon tho trade dono with Englald, 
*10 United States, and other countries. Kural Thuringia is 
.'rgcly given up to iwsket and cork-making, wood-carving, 
rnd tho fashioning of dolls of a thousand kinds, the latter an 
^genious business centuries old; and tho highl&nds of Saxony 
|_nd Bavaria have also a largo house iudiistrial j)opulation. 
f Yet, though the rural house industries find work for a multitude 
of people of both sexes and all ages, most of whom would other¬ 
wise be compelled cither to migrate to the towns or to slowly 
Btarvo on insufficient food at homo, it cannot bo ignored that 
they ftither alleviate tho economic conoitions of rural existence 
than furnish an ideal or even a tolerable standard of life. In 
jn^ng their practical value and their place in a modern in¬ 
dustrial system, tli* qnc.sliotuwhich it is most essential to ask 
•s “ ^Vhat would bccomo of tljese workers and their depen- 
dehts did such means of earning not exist?” There can bo 
ncndoiibt that thd povAty which prevails in all these centres of 
pdustry would ^become far ^acuter and the life of tho small 

Mng in shoevuikers and joints, viz,, from 23.'tnfJ0 to 110,000. The etationarv 
handicrafts ho found to be eWe^y those of tailors, masons, carpenters, stone- 
Mt«irs, bookbindw8, goldsmiths, and saddlers, the number of master workmen 
being about 360,000, including 250,000rfailora, masons, and carpenters. Finally 
the prosperous handiwafts included the watchmakers, upholsterers, bakers, 
butohers, barbers, painters, roofers, chimney-sweepers, &c., to the number of 
2^^0O. 

AC,will be seen, ^he handicrafts shown as either doAdent or Stationary art 
n general tho^ in whiclTcapital plays tho greatest part, and which specially 
lend the^lves to •rholcsale and associated! production, while the handi- 
aMta whWi have best maintained tjieir position are those in which todividual 

S.*Srcf‘;rucUot‘'” " “ ^^^dominant part in 
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peasantry there woold become faJ less endurable tJera these occu¬ 
pations TO be forcibly extinguished, as the Socialists desire. 

^ It is tke recognition of this fact that ha% led the Gorern;; 
nnJhts of all ikin ^tates having large populations so emplc^ed 
Jo encourage and assist the rural industries by eyery mf'lfis in 
their power—by offering technical histruotio of a kin« suited 
to each locality, both by schools and traveling teajhgrs, and by 
liberal grants of money in special times *of misfortune. In 
Bavaria travelling tcachcrsvaro appointed by the State, 'whose 
duty it is to go from place to place in the "rural districts where 
hand-weaving is still a staple indr.st^y, supervising the work 
done, advising as to new designs, and ijnparting instragtion to 
bc^nners. Not only so, but those teachers negotiate between 
the weavers and the dealers of tho towns who purchase their 
goods, with tho result that higher price.', are obtained and Idle 
snpply'is more suctessfnlly adapted to the demand, so that the 
weavers aro often prevented from producing superfluous goods, 
which would have to be sold at hunger prices or lie long upon 
their.hands. 

An interesting industry which comlnlies both the factory and 
the house system, and which gives employment to an enormous 
amount of male and female labour, is the toy industry of 
Nuremberg and di,strict, Sonneberg, Silesia, and the Erzgebirge. 
Ten or fifteen years ago tho entire production of this many-sided 
industry was valued at three and a half million pounds, of which 
exports represented about one-half. In 1006 the production 
was estimated at nearly six million pounds, and the export 
branch alone at four millions. In so far as the industry is 
carried on as a house industry the wages are low, but in tie 
towns fairly renuinerative employmrmt is given in modem fac- < 
tories and workshops to hn increasing" number of workers of 
both sexes. At least a quarter of tlm exports of this industry, 
which does not require large efipijal nor, with modt-rii mechanical 
methods, exceptional skill, are sent to the •United, Kingdom. 
There is, in fact, little or nothing in the trade which could not 
Ut manufactured as well in England as Germany.^ 



. CHAPTER' IV 

FOKEION* TlUDE AND SHirPINO 

The ot Gertniny’e foreig;n trade—Comparision ot importe and exforti 

—Geographical distribution ot foreign trade—The trade with the 
British Empire—Germany's increasing negative balance of trade— 
Growth of the mercantile marine—The fastest vessels afloat—^velop- 
ment ot the sea and river ports: Hamburg, Bremen, Mannheim, 
Frankfortadc. * 

G EPvMANY’S industrial expansion is best illustrated Ijy the 
statistics of foreig#trade. It is estimated that the imports 
of th« German States in 18(10 amounted to fifty-four and three- 
quarter millien poipids, the exports to seventy millions, equal to 
abonl 12s. 8d. and il2 Is. 5d. respectively per head of 
the population. Between the years 1850 and 18G0 the imports 
had doubled and the exports nearly trebled in value. In 
1880 Germany’s total inipsrrls for homo consumption were 
1^141,000,000, and its imports of manufactured goods for homo 
consumption wore 1:39,100,000; its total exports of native 
pfoduoe were il44,rf00,000, and its exports of manufactured 
•goods of natiyp origin wqyo £’83,500,000. The value of its 
imports is J.907 was IM 13,000,000, 4nd the value of 1.ho exports 
vaas i6356,000,000; thS imports being equal to £7 2s. lOd. 
per head o? the population and dho exports to £5 16s. The 
" valuft of the imports of raw Materials for industrial purposes 
increased during the ten years 1895 to 1905 from £90,260,000 
to £Kl!850,000; the imports of manufactured goods inoreaqfd 
•fedta £46,250,1)00 k 1895 to £66,400,000 m lOOS*; and those 
of fodd, luxuries* and cattle increased from £69,450,000 
in 189IFto £ 117 , 206,000 in, 1906, The exports of ra'w material 
increased in value from £36,14X),000 p £70,100,000 

in those of manufactured goods from £108,900,000 in 
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1895 to 4191 ,200,boo in 1905; and those of food and Inxnries 
from £20,^00,000 i4 1895 to £25,370,000 in 1905. 

•!^very year manufactured goods form a smaSler proportion of. 
the imports and'a'larger proportion of the exports. In lOOS 
46’5,por oent. in value of the imports ctftisistei of taw ms'jrials 
for industrial purposes, “comparing with 42*^er c^t. ‘a 1895. 
The imports of manufactured goods formed ]^'9 perscaot. of the 
whole in*19p5, against 21‘8 per cent.'in 1895. Fftod, lux,uries,* 
and cattle represented 31'5''per cent, of the imports ir 1905 
against 32'7 per cent, in 1895. Tlie..remaining Imports (4'1, 
per cent, in 1905) consisted of precious metals. Of the exports, 
24 |)et cent, consisted in 1905 of raw materials far industrial 
purposes against 21'1 per cent, in 1895. Manufactured goods 
formed (}3'7 per cent, of the total experts in 1895 and 65'4 
per cent, in 1905, and the proportion that fell to food, luxurms, 
and cattle dccliimd from 12'4 per cent, in 1895 to 8’7 per cent, 
in 1905; the balance (I 'J per cent, in 1905) being precious metals. 

In volume the imports of raw materials for industrial purposes 
incRjased from 25 0 million metric tons in 1895 to 42‘2 million 
tons in 1905, while the exports increased from 19'7 million tons 
in 1895 to 34'2 million tons in 1905. The imports of manu¬ 
factured goods increased from 1'6 million tons in 1895 to, 2‘3 
million tons in 1905, and the exports increased from 2 0 million 
tons in 1895 to 3'7 million tons in 1905. The imports of food, 
luxuries, and cattle increased from 2 0 million tons in 1895 
to 9'7 million tons in 1905, and the exports were 1’3 million 
tons in 1895 and 2'6 million tons in 1905. « 

The following table of values (million pounds) shows t^e 
countries with which Gonnany had in 1905 the largest exchange 
of commodities:— 


- --J- 

Impo^ 

« 

Exports. 


In mll» 

on poQodi. 

Eoeope. 

23166 

218-98 

0( which— 



Kussia • ... . . 

S4p64 

18-41 

Great Britain . 

89-21 

62-8? 

Austria-Hungary . 

?9-6S 

29-74 

Fran<^ . 

• r ■ 

14-67 

Holland . . ... 

12-84 

22-44 

Belgium .. ;.. . 

13-87 

18-62, 
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1 Xigiporte. 

f- 

Exports. * 

• 

Ecaora (CofUini/«d). 

,. • 

»• 

^Wland.. <. 

In mini 

OB ponnda. 

9-51 

• 18-I9 • 

ItiJi. y-., ...* . 

10-80 

8-27 

Sweot'i « ... 

5-95 

7-95 

l>enmi^\ • ... :!. 

6-20 

9*80 

Spain ... •.. 

5-84 

, 2-»5 

f 

Ameuca. 

94-85 

47-84 

1 whiom- • 

Un4^ SUtea* 

20-21 

27-15 

Argeo^e .* .. 

18-46 

6-67 

Chili. 

8-42 

2-67 

Braail... •.•. 

8-62 

8-5» 

Bftxico . 

Ml 

217 

Canada . 

4-49 

1-09 

• AsU’. 

25-38 

15-83 

1 which— 

• 

• 

British India.. 

18-82 

4.-80 

Dutch Indi^. 

5-99 

1-51 

. 

2-13 

8-79 

Japan. 

1-02 

4*23 

British Malacca . 

1-07 

0*62 

Ceylon . *. 

0-60 

Oil 

Hong Kong ... . 

001 

0-40 

Afbica. 

11-38 

6-15 

(whjph— 



Ewpt. 

3 03 

1-61 

British West Africa. 

2-60 

0-85 

British South Africa . 

1-80 

1-71 

Algeria . 

0-62 

0-56 

Congo State ... ^. ^. 

0-68 

0-04 

Austbalu and Poltnesu. 

8-21 

2-65 

f which— 


Australian Comgionwe^tb. 

7-82 

2-80 

• New Zealand. 

"-- - 

0-75 

0-23 


Comparing 1905 with 1.898 the trade with the five continonta 
as increased fn the following j^tift (1898 *= 100):— 


. • 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Together^ 

f 


• 



Eorope.. 

... ... ... 

129 

136 

141 

Ainca ... 


225 

192 

212 

Aj1» ..«• 

... ... ... ... ... 


186 

• 162 

America 

__* 0 

148 

180 

158 

Aoltralia 

--^ 

a 

1^6 


177 
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C 

The ^gnrea for Great Britair and the principal Britiab 
'Colonies are as» follows:— 


Imports. Exports. 


Greft Britain ... 

British South Africa... 

,, West Africa ... 

Ipdia. 

Canada • . 

Australian Commonwealth . 



Of Germany’s total foreign trade in 1905 (including the 
pracious metals), in value f663,9®0,000, viz.,' .imports 
je371,800,000 and exports j£‘292,100,000, on the lowest com¬ 
putation no less than ^137,220,000, or^S'd per cent., was with 
the British Empir^, made up of imports ^71,410,000 and exports 
1:65,810,000. «Of Germany’s import trade 19’2 per cent, and 
of its export trade 22 5 per cent, was with the British Empire. 
The trade with the various parts of the Empire was as follows:— 



Imports. 

Exports. 

In 

zdillloa 

39-21 

62’89 

0-08 

014 

2-60 

0-85 

lAl 

1-71 

0-17 

0-11 

303 

1-31 

f c 


13-89 

4-80 

0-60 

Oil 

1 1-07 

m 

0-01 

0-06 

001 

r * 

0-4S 

1-09 

0-38 

0-99 

t..: 

7-83 

• 2-80 

O-OT 

0-23 

J-flS c 

0-03 
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^ it is no aooi^nt that while Germany’s ez^'S't trade jfas been 
growing for many years at the average rati of three hundred 
pillions of marift, or^nearly ^15,000,000, its " ialance ^(jf 
trade ” has more and more become negative—that is, the excess 
of i^sjrts ^-fer exports* (which has existed, almost* without 
excepW^ fo^ mori yfin a quarter of a century) has increased. 
The excetd>l»w fo^ome years been about sixty million pounds 
s’year, though in 1906 it was nearly a hundred millions.* 

Durqig the past decade alone (1896-1907) Germany has had 
^ expgss of imports above exports of over seven hundred million 
pounds. *It must be loft to the special student to inquire in what 
measure andrfn what directions this “ passive ” balance of trjido 
represents permanent additions to the capital wealth of the 
country. * 

the table last given shows that whereas Germany qxports 
considerably more goods to the United Iflicgdom than it 
imports thgnce, its export and import trade with the entire 
British Empire almost balances. 

Not only has German foreign trade thus advanced by ‘giant 
strides, but its maritime trade is more and more carried in native 
vessels. In 1874 Germany’s share in the mercantile marine of 
the world was 6'2 per cent., in 1894 it was C'5 percent., in 1905 
9'^ per cent. This is a department of national enterprise in 
which the present Emperor has throughout his reign shown the 
deepest interest. The two great shipping firms of Hamburg and 
Bremen owe a good*deal of tReir -preituic to Imperial patronage 
a»d encouragement. Some of their ships have been launched 
b^ members of Jthe Imperial household, a message from the 
Emperor regularly sends every new mammoth vessel on its first 
8cean voyage, and on tlje diitctorate jf one company, are found 

naval officOfs of high rqpk. 

• 

• Writing Economic Journal tor December, 1907, Professor R. von Halle 
estimated that whilst perhaps £20,i|X),Ax) are derived from shipping the rest 
of the negative balanc* is made up by income from investments abroad that are 
figured at aortething like one and a half milliard pounds. A careful review seema 
to prove that whilst the valuation of German colonial enterprise at the present time 
caonot4}0^t higher than £50,000,0(X), investments in the bonds and stocikg 
o( l^rei^ tiuosocetnio countries, including Xuijiey, amount to ’£200,000,000, 
out of a total pf £800,000,000 of German foreign investroenta iu securities; 
whilst tlfb value of tlie j^operty of German citiincns living abroad and German 
investm^^ in transoceifbic undertakings, including Turkey, may^e put at 
about £4^000,000. The total of mvestmants in foreign continents represents 
th% smaller half, but no doubt the nv>st productive German foreign 

lavestrienU." ^ *" 
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In 187^ Gematfy had a merchant marine numbering 4,S19 
Easels (only 3 pe4 cent, being steamships), with a nett ton- 
n^p of 982,355; in 1906 the number of yessels was 4,320 
(nearly half beihg steamships), with a nett tonnage of2,469,292. 
Thel^orth Sea po^ts had in 1906 1,250 steamship?, with e' hett 
tonnage of 1,655,459, and 1^930 tailing tfissels witlr ainett 
tonnage of 640,726, and the Baltic sea ports had 61^ sXjamships 
with'a nett tonnage of 260,016, and 869 sailing yessels with a 
nett tonnage of 15,110, biJsides towing vessels in each case. 
The North-German Lloyd alone, working with a capital of 
nine million pounds, had in 1906 a Ceel of 134 sea-going vessels! 

The following statement of Germany’s ^steamships anl^sailing 
vessels, over thirty years ago and now, gives an idea of the 
progress made (vessels under 17’6 tons are hero disregarded):— 


< Stearnsthipi, 


Year. 

Number. 

Nett (oonagd 

Crewfl. 

Year. 

Number. 

Nett toiiaftge. 

jCrecrs. 

1811' 

147 

81,904 

4,736 

1903 

.1,645 

1,622,439 

42,984 

1872 

817 

183,589 

9,147 

1904 

1,622 

1,739.690 

46,046 

1873 

414 

216,758 

8,057 

IHiTia 

1,657 


46,747 

1874 

684 



1906 

1,762 

1,915,476 

■50,803 




Sailing 

T'etselt. 



- 

1871 

4,872 


34.739 

1903 

2,232 


12,616 

1872 

4.426 

901,301 

33,215 

1904 

2,258 


12,701 

1873 

4,246 

965.767 


1905 

2,294 

493,644 

12,914 

1874 

8,438 

854,947 

24,839 

1906 

2,299 

471,836 

12,809 


In view of these figures it is encouraging to. find a Hamburg 
commercial journal lamenting: “ The increase of English 
shipping p'oceeds with such rapidity that the distance between 
it and German shipping increases with giant steps; esti¬ 
mated according to population, the English mercantile marine 
has (during the past sixteen years) ihereased‘ five times as 
quickly as the German, while England’s foreign traije has also 
increased more quickly, thongh the absolute increase was less.” 

‘ England 'still loads the world with the largest and fastest vessels 
afloat, thongh Germany has a creditable' share nf the sfiips 
of heavy tonnage generally. Of 103 vessels” of over 10,000 
tons register in service at the beginning of 1907 Germany owned 
26, and all V)t!h one* exception belonged to the Hambu!(g- 
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ImerioAD (Hamburg) and North-German Ll(^d (Bren^n) Lines. 
The largest of these vessels are the Kaisetin,An{)iuta Victoria 
and the Hamburg of the former line, with 24,600 Ind 22,2pO 
tons gross respectively*; after which come sgwei! others of Ifom 
18,to *19,400 tons. Since then th^e two ^nesvhave 
jtontmWioned the lAiildiifg of one steamship of 29,700 *tona, 
&notheiVofr20,000 tons, and three others of from 17,000 to 
20,000 tons. A? the beginning of 1907 England ewned 64 
nhips^f over 10,000 tons, 21 belor,|[iiig to the White Star Line, 
the largest fhe Adriatic and Baltic, with 25,000 and 23,900 tons 
respMthrely, but the Ibutitania and the Mauretania, of the 
Cunagd Liye, each 0^62,500 tons, have since put all competitors 
int(f the shade. 

While no expense has been spared to increase Germany’s 
Aaritime trade by tlfe building of larger and faster vessels, 
there has been vast expenditure upon the improvement of 
)jarljpnr ^nd dock accommodation. There is not a coast or 
river port that has not of late years sunk large sums in the 
increase of its shipping trade possibilities, and some of tlteip are 
at the present time engaged in ambitious schemes of the kind. 

Qnays and wharves are being provided large enough to meet 
the, probable requirements of many years to come, and their 
,equipment—their sidings, railway connections, warehouses, 
arrangements for loading and unloading, &c.—are as perfect 
as they can be made. 

When in 188? Hambuf^ surrendered its freedom of trade 
and joined the Imperial Customs Union it received as solatium 
the sum of t\^o an4 a half million pounds as a contribution 
lowards the cost of extensive new harbours and docks which 
became necessary. Since* then its maritime tradp has enor¬ 
mously Increased, firemen is similarly engaged upon large 
flock extensions and rivbr improvements, both in that port and 
at BremerTilven, lower dow^i Bio Weser, which by the time 
they are, complfeted, many years hence, will have cost eight 
and a half million pounds. This, prosperous City State plans 
not bnly new {larbours but a new town. Nejr Bremerhaven ittas 
acquired, by exchaRge with the Prussian State and by purchase, 
an area of abDut 1,470 acres, upon which docks and quays are 
to b^constnicted, and building land is to bo laid* out for a 
tommnnity of from 20,000 to 25,01)0 l^cAiilduts. Hitherto 
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f 

<- « 

the economic develbpineiit of the Free State has neeessarily 1 m 
te outgrowths uppnvthe adjacJnt Prussian territory. Bremen 
washes to^grow within its own borders, and tb« harbour schema, 
which has bcch «ujidertakcn is intended to achieve that end. 
The 'iiew docks wi\l take the largest vessels afloat or likeljft'o be 
built' for many years to come, and,*' follo'wi^ the exyuplte of 
Mannheim, a special area is to be set aside lor industflal works 
—grain .and oil mills, factories, &c.—which will-be provided- 
with ample' water and raiWay facilities. Another part ,of the 
project is the construction of a canal on the Uppef Weser at a 
cost of ^330,000. The population of the entire Frfeo State' 
in 1905 was 203,440, so that the contemplated. expfcpditure 
to which the authorities have pledged themselves on account 
of this bold undertaking is over 1132 p6r head. 

The river harbours, and especially thodo which are accessible 
from the sea, are being developed with no less energy. The 
enterprise of Mannheim is particularly intcrestiilg ^as a|j ej- 
umplo of what a German inland river town is prepared to do 
to ^feguard its prosperity. Mannheim is situated upon the 
Rhine, 160 miles above Cologne, and is the last port at which 
the larger Rotterdam river boats are able te call with full 
cargoes. In the past it was more a commercial than an 
industrial town, being a great entrepot for the trade of Centra) 
Germany and the South. The project of the Main-Rhine canal 
and the prospect of the deepening before long of the Rhine as 
far as Basel, implying the decrease'^f Mannheim’s importance 
as a great transit trade centre, convinced the municipal 
authorities some years ago that the town would have to rely 
upon industrial enterprise more than it had hitherto done. 

Accordingly, in 1895, they bought an estate of 350 acres' 
of undeveloped and in part marshy land north of thc-iown and 
near to the river, and laid out the I&rger portion of it as all 
industrial area, constructing alongside o’f it docks’,' quays, and 
railway communications, equipped with the most modem appli¬ 
ances for loading and unloading vessels, enabling the factories 
ant warehouses to ,be erected to receive their raw materials 
by water, and to be in direct contact with fne inland markets. 
The scheme involved the town in an outlay nf A322,000, equal 
to i£8 lOs'. per head of its then population, but it has succeeded 
beyond the high«et expectations 51 its originators. Almost th'6 
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wliole of tiift indastrial area is already occa^d by large works, 
the capital sank by the municipality hit pome back with 
interest, tbe induetry and the trade of the town liaTb greatly 
benefited, and in ten years (1895 to 1905),th5 population*of 
Mannheim (without cownting 14,283 inhabj,tants a^dei by 
incorpoWion) incMa^d fAm 105,399 to 149,525, equivUent 
to 41 pe^egt The spirit in which tlie project was undertaken 
is shown by tbe following words taken from a statemejit made 
by the^municipal authority on the subject: “ The municipality 
has given an* undertakinj^ to the State (Baden) that it wHJ_ look 
tor no direct profit &om tlft undertaking, and so will make the 
flnancijhstagdpoint su^isidiary to the economic. Not only does 
it renounce financial advantage, but it is ready where necessary 
to refrain from covering its bare costs. The only reward of 
it# sacrifice which the {own seeks is the economic development 
which will be experienced owing to the prospdlit^ of indusJry and 
trgde.” The Success of the undertaking has, none the less, been 
so complete that a further enterprise on tbe same linos is now 
contemplated. * , 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, with water facilities less favourable, 
is no fess progressive in its own way. Since 188C this town had 
a large commercial dock as well as a coal dock. Before these 
docks were constructed the trade in and out by water only 
amounted to 150,000 tons; four years later it had increased 
to 700,000 tone, and in 1905 it was 1,665,000 tons, so that 
Frankfort took the "fifth pladb amongst the 63 Khine ports, its 
t^pde far exceeding that of Cologne and Diisseldorf. About 
a third of Franl^ort’s/iver trade consists of transit merchandise 
wlich is transhipped from or to the higher reaches of the Main 
•anal, which beyond Frankf<*rt is now only navigable Jby shallow 
boats. EMf of tbe entire trade is in coal and cuke. During 
rftent years the trade of Frankfort has increased so greatly 
that the capacity of the existing Vocks is taxed to the utmost, 
and (Ktenqjons ar6 necessary. 

These docks, which lie below the town, cannot, however, 
be in&eased, s^ce on one side they abut og populous district, 
an3 on the. other Ae blocked by loclis, so a new dock is to 
be constructed fbovp tbe town on the right (Frankfort) bank 
of the*lriver, at a cost of i;2,86^,000. The area of* land to 
b# acquired is 760 acres, with a length on river side of 
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2§ mile^ and a ^pth inland of from 1,950 & 2,400 yards. 
Railway connections will jdn on to the trunk lines. There 
^re to be*four large mercantile docks with a timber dock. . The 
largest dock wSll be 1,400 by 68 yards,'a second will be 1,800 
by €0 yards, t^j^p others will be 870 by 48 yards, ajjd the 
timber dock will have an arek of 26^ acres.^ As at M^nheim, 
an extensive Hinterland is to be reserved lor faclorifes, and it 
is htoped that a thriving industrial quarter will in time spring 
up here. Of the estimate cost of the scheme it is ej^pected 
that at least 421,960,000 will come back by the 'sale of sites, 
so that the docks will only cost scHne 42925,000, representing 
i£60,000 interest per annum, which wi^j be covered I'^y dues 
and rents. It is expected that the first half of the proje# will 
be completed by the spring of 1910, and the whole works seven 
years later. ' ' 

Lower down the’rivor Diisseldorf is constructing a new dock, 
1,930 yards long by 65 yards wide at the basej with a large 
petroleum dep6t, and is extending the bonded ^ock. New 
do(d£d are also projected at Duisburg, and the existing muni¬ 
cipal harbour there has been amalgamated with the State 
harbour at Ruhrort and placed under State administration. 

What is being done on the Rhine is taking place on other 
important rivers, like the Elbe, Weser, and Oder, and even on 
the minor streams. While the States are deepening the 
rivers and building new canals, the towns situated upon 
navigable waterways are everywhefe showing their faith in the 
future of water transit by increasing and improving thqir 
harbour and dock facilities on a bold fcale. _ The extent to 
which the two largest rivers, the Rhine and the Elbe, ice 
used for cpmmcrce may be judged by the fact that during 1906 
no fewer than 20,756 vessels of all sizes,' with a cargo*, exclusive 
of raft timber, of 9,730,000 tons, entered or cleared from the 
twin towns of Mannheim afid ^udwlgshafen, dn' the former 
river; while 17,938 vessels, with a cargo of 8,654,000•>tons, 
entered or cleared from the two Elbe harbours of Magdeburg 
ahd Schandau. *' 
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THB PBIAONAL equation 

• 

Indasitia! Oermanj the child of industrial England—Early English enter¬ 
prise in Oermany—Cq^den’s propliecies in 1888—Oerman commercial 
enthusiasm—The hrs^eneration of industrialists—The love of system— 
Beasona for German success—The German standard of life~-Lower 
salaries and wages—Modem industrial plant—Industrial concentration— 
Germany and America compared—“Mixed" versus “^ure” iron works— 
dermaiA not inventive but imitative and adaptive—Consideration for 
customers’ wishes—Government encouragement and help—The State 
railways—Inland waterways—International exhibitions—The heqjtral 
agency for industry in Hesse—The Emperor’s influence—Chambers of 
Qommerce, their constitution and functions—The industrial associations 
—Foreign trade agencies—The German theory of trading—The com- 
•mercial travelier. 

• 

C ommercial and industrial Germany is the Germany 
which possesses most interest for English people at the 
present time. We* should, of course, have preferred that it had 

esntinued to concentrate attention upon the production of music, 
Pjjetry, plays, and philosophy, and had left us to provide the 
world with machines, cloth, and cotton. As it has chosen to 
turn trader it is well ^orth* while tij study the question. How 
has this economic chaqge been brought about—what aro the 
forces whiclj jjave been at* work, the methods which have been 
employed? • * 

And, fuet, allowance is never sufficiently made for the fact 
that mdjjstrial Germany is largely the child of industrial Eng¬ 
land. We have created the rival of whose aompetition we ndw 
comply. -Some time ago the Cologne Gazette reminded its 
reader^that “ ft was Englishmen who in Germany first took 
in hand the construction of railw^s, gas works, tramways, and 
machine shops; who supplied* to these enterp^es the ample 

II 
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resonrcet of Britis!ji capital; and who thus acted as the pioneers 
of Genn^n matferial development.” This is a generalisation 
■which it woiil^ he possible to illustrate in ‘hll sorts of ways. 
Water was givehto Berlin and Hamburg, among other ^ towns, 
by llnglishmen, snd the lattet town,perpetuates its benefactor in 
the name of one of its streets. An Engli^^'^s conpyiy, estab¬ 
lished many years ago, still supplies a special reserve Of Berlin, and 
carries On undertakings in,^other Continental towns. Evidence 
of English pioneer enterprise in street locomotion surfives in 
the naturalisation of the word “ trairway ” in more thpn one 
German town. The cotton and woollen and engineering in¬ 
dustries largely owed their introduction lo English energy and 
capital. Many old firms in all these industries still trade with 
English names, though no Englishmen .are now associated vdth 
them,.and Mulhanaen, the South German seat of the cotton 
trade, has its Manchester Street. ^ 

There occurs in an overlooked report of the eventful meeting 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, held on December 13, 
1888, which proved the prelude to the anti-Corn Law movement, 
a speech in which “ Mr. Richard Cobden, calico printer,” fore¬ 
told the day when the weapons which English enterprise and 
example were then placing in German hands would be turned 
against ourselves with fatal effect. 

“He had made” (he said) “the tour ot Germany lately, 
and had given some attention to the progress of manufactures 
in the countries through which he had passed. He would 
allude to an industry which was making great progress, atid 
which had struck him as one of the most ominous signs i^e 
had witnessed. He alluded to the great increase in the manu¬ 
facture of* machinery abiviad under th,e auspices ^of English 
mechanics. Previous to the time of^passing the Com Law in 
1828 the manufacturers and skinners of this country, anxious to 
share the monopoly of the landlulders in sopie shape, pressed 
for a prohibition of the exportation of machinery, and it was 
granted. The artisan, who had been previously interdicted 
from emigrating, nbw demanded a law to,enable him to carry 
his labour to the best market, and this, of O'suyse, was granted. 
The artijan left this country to teach the fdreign spinney how to 
organise his mill, apd was thin sent home to reap the effect3,is 
a restricted maRet for His industry. 
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' '''‘But now the demand arises for the majors of ffl%i:hmery, 
and the same process is going on of instructilig the foreigner 
ijj making spinning-frames that was formerly done in*8pinning 
cotton. Whilst at DresSen he was shown otot a large machine- 
making establiehment bysan Englishman, wbo^ook him into a* 
large toom fi^ed w^h'macEinery for spinning flax, with (lore 
and Wesley’s patent improvements. ‘This,’ ho said, ‘was 
bronght out from England at an expense of 85,OOA. dollars 
(thalers) for models, and I am engaged to superintend the 
copying of it.^, At Chen^itz, also in Saxony, he visited a large 
establiMftent, organised anfl conducted by English mechanics, 
for the.fttanpfaoturo qf machinery. He found at Prague, in 
Boheihia, an establishment belonging to Englishmen for making 
machinery for manufacturers; and at Vienna there wore two of 
ouf countrymen accomi^odated under an Imperial roof cwrying 
on a similar trade. At Elberfeld and Aix-ll-Cjiapelle he also 
fotyid large ija?hino-making businesses conducted by Englishmen. 
At Liege there was a similar concern, the largest in the world, 
belonging to Mr. Cockerell, who was born in HaslingdenJ and 
who employs nearly 4,000 hands; and at Zurich he found the 
large «stablishm»nt of Mr. Esher, with an Englishman at the 
head pf the foundry and another at the bead of the forge, casting 
fi^e tons of iron a day, brought from England, into spindles, 
rollers, and wheels for the spinners and manufacturers of Austria, 
Saxony, and Bavaria. In almost every large town there wore 
English mechanics Tnstructiifg the natives to rival us.” 

.The process which to Cobden seventy years ago appeared so 
sinister was contlpued /ar into last century. Englishmen, their 
enterprise, intelligence, and capital were welcome so long as 
(hey were needed. Those were the ^ays of Germanyls appren¬ 
ticeship, dtffl never wasjleamer more patient and industrious. 
Dfrectly the apprentice wal out of his time, however, be began 
business on fiis own account, agd Bis master was free to go, and 
go htf did. We Ml know the rest. From manufacturing for 
their own use the Germans soon proceeded to supply other 
nations, and England lost control of markets in which it had 
for generations held^an almost undisputed position. What it is 
urgent to know^s bow the Germans have succeeded in their 
policy ?f supplanting English Udustrialists and traders is 
foreign markets. 
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Morec than anjjthing else tWs progress is, of course, due 
lo the fjct thalf Germany, now in the first flush of material 
pjosperity, is, devoting itself to indijstriaf and commfercial 
pursuits with thb tjnthusiasm and fervour of a nation determined 
•to ^in its way tO»the front rat^ji in ejefy departmSlit of economic 
life. It may be a question whether on jlhe wfeole trade is 
followed in England with the old zeal and,application, or even 
the'old* respect. In Germany trade is a passion.' Therp is no 
disposition there either to be ashamed of it 05 to gtve it a 
secondary place; it is not an incident,in a man’s life, ^.variant 
on pleasure and sport, but the chiof^ primary, absorbing concern. 
The successful German business man, ^vilother manufaaturer or 
merchant, travels or goes to sea, lake, or mountain during the 
hot weeks of summer, but he does noj find time for a second 
holidny in winter, and the institution of t\io “ week-end ” appears 
to him a symptom of national enervation and ^decline. For 
eleven months of the year he is cliained to his factory,"wate- 
honse, or counting-house, and he takes this strenuous life as 
pait of the natural order of things, not to be relaxed, if he 
would achieve his ultimate purpose. The head of one of the 
largest industrial undertakings in Germany, 'bearing a* name 
known all over the world, said not long ago, “For fifty "years 
I have come to my factory as soon as my men in the moi'nirg 
and I have been the last to leave in the evening.’’ That has 
meant for him an average day of twelve hours—with necessary 
intervals—yet ho has had his reward in the fact that he 
controls one of the largest and moat prosperous works of the 
kind in Europe. . Nor does it belong <aithe». to company fit 
syndicate. 

Flu•theI^ in the main Germany i^ stiH, in the first genoratioh 
of its great industrialists. In sayinf' ijiis I do not overlook the 
fact that many of the largest undertakiijgs in the,ipon and steel 
and engineering industries ha^e »long lineage^ and that in every 
industry there are firms—not always, however, the lar|est— 
that go back fifty, eighty, and even a hundred years. Ijj, general, 
however, the fact‘is a^ stated, and the ^consequence is ijiat 
Germany is drawing upon reserves'of energy w^jioh as yet show 
no sign^of exhaustion. ‘ *. 

But this plodding and peJsistent endeavour of the Germys 
to come to t^^front his been 8 upporte(l by a skilful and even 
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Cjsterly application of means to ends, yl^e thetaverago 
nglishman has been accnstomed to regard 'oomnserce as a’ 
orely rule-of-thnftb n^^tter, the German has followed it ^s 
4 scien^ and an art, and in reality all the metLods and measures 
vrhich he has 4dopif4 i® Sogipeting with his older rivals forthe* 
trade of the viorld niay ^e reduced to one principle, characteristic 
of the Germitns in many ways, the application of a trained 
intelli^nce to'the practical affairs of life, • ’ 

Broadly spiking, where the German outrivals his competitors 
it will h(^foun(^ that his -success is due to one or other of three 
reasons—(1) the cheaper price of his goods, (2) their superior or 
at le%B(P more serviceaWe character, and (3) the more efficient 
arrangements which ho makes for reaching and attracting 
puyshasers. 

As to the first of these reasons, the German manufacturer is 
helped in his pndcavour to produce cheaply by the fact that the 
entire‘standard of life is less pretentious than in England, and 
this holds good in every class of society. Luxury—comparative 
luxury—is making headway as money is accumulated more easily 
and more rapidly, but on the whole life is simpler, there is less 
personal indulgence, habits are loss expensive, even amongst 
the -Healthy class, than with us. The consequence is that the 
German manufacturer is contented with less profit than is 
expected in England. He has also for the present a great 
advantage in the snialler industrial salaries and wages which he 
has to pay. Recently an inquiry was made by the German 
Uhion of Technical Employees into the salaries received by its 
members, engineers, afid other officials in the engineering and 
electro-technical industry. Nearly 2,000 answers were received, 
and they qjy)wed that the safaries of 49 per cent, of these skilled 
mpn fell below £105 p«r^ann?m; 12 per cent, received from 
£106 to £1£0, 12'|j per cent, from £120 to £185, and only 
26 pjr cent, aboje the last-namJd figufc. Of late years the 
workman has successfully made large demands upon his em¬ 
ploye* beth in respect of wages afid the hours of labour, but 
even yet the fSrmer.are much lower, J;he litter much longed, 
than with us. Yet- in fairness it should here b| said that the 
workmen enjoys vet^ substantial compensation in the^orm of 
bie three insurance benefits (sickness, accident, and old age), 
and tba( the statutory^protection affordSd to juienile labour ie 
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greater ^^han in England. Apparently the tendency of things 
hhould be still Kore to the German employer's disfaroor, though 
op the o’lher hand it must be remembered that the adjustability 
of indiistiy to iteanoreasing burdens, within surprisingly elastic 
'limits, has beerivproved over and over again in our own eiperi- 
euce. In Germany it was* feared at one time that the Indastrial 
Insurance Laws would severely handicap production and inde- 
finitely»retard the progress of the export trade. < This Ijas not 
happened, however, for the period of Germany’s greatetst stride 
forward as an industrial and mercantil§ country l^is synchronised 
with these beneficial laws. 

Meantime, the advantage which thei, German ,piaiiiifacturer 
enjoys in the matter of wages and hours is gradually disappearing, 
and it may he expected that in this respect the conditions of 
production will every year tend to become more equalised between 
the two countries. Not only are the costs of living steadily 
rising in Germany, but the strength of the traae,unions con¬ 
tinually increases, and with their growth in numbers and 
influence both their demands and their ability to assert these 
demands become greater. The relations between capital and 
labour will, however, be treated separately and need not detain 
us here. , 

Much is duo also to progressive methods and the use of 
thoroughly modern plant. Of Germany's industrial works in 
general it may be said that if the worst are hopelessly behind 
the times and are only kept alive by local advantages—low 
wages as in rural districts, exceptional transport facilities, &c.— 


the best can nowhere be surpassed. Theiron ^nd steel industry 
is probably the best illustration of the efforts made to produce 
under tha most favourably conditions which modern machinety 
and technique allow. In an endeavopr to explain iho falling 
back of the United Kingdom into the third place as a producer 
of pig-iron a correspondent of TiiHes wrote on April 7,1906: 

“ Among the chief reasons for the decrease m the British iron 


industry must be placed the tendency to adhere to ^ntiquated 
liethods of production^ among English manufacturers. As 
opposed to this the German ironmasters* jiave known how to 
avail ti)em8elves fully of modern improvements in the technical 


details of the metallurgy of iron and in the practical operation 
of the blast iumace'A In fact,''thongh jiuring 1905 there vin 
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I fornaceg in Germany than inf^eat Britain, the, 

djii^^tintry was able to produce no less than 'two million tons 
Sore of pg-iron than it»rival, even witli this fp-eni disadvantajfe 
n poin| of plant." This is true; in 1880 (lie average producjiion 
pf a yast furnace in Germany was Kv'iOO tons, bnf by *he 
building of brgcr furnaces and iinprevcd methods the pro¬ 
duction now reaches 40,000 tons. 

But'this is not the only or the cliief explanation *of the 
German iron-master’s ability to produce so cheaply that he 
oan mah^-his way into e.ory market. A still more inijiortant 
reason is, the co-ordination of the various process of produc¬ 
tion. , The (Wvncrs of ^he large combined steel works know 
that it does not pay to, saddle their half-manufactured mate¬ 
ria^ with transport cost', of all kinds midway in the manu¬ 
facturing process, and pig-iron, steel-making and rolling are 
nowadays don^ under the same roof as part of an unbroken 
prrtieaS. • 

The pig-iron is conveyed direct into the Bessemer conwcrtcr 
adjacent, and cast into ingots, and the ingots have no sooner 
cooled ^down sufficiently than they are at once passed into the 
rolling mill. 

In the process of rolling great improvements have been 
introduced. In many, perhaps most, works the ingots pass in 
and out of mills of different size, before they take the final form 
of rails, but in the jnore mo4ern works this three- or fourfold 
process is shortened into one, for the rollers instead of lying 
sidfe by side follow one another, so that the glowing ingot which 
pawses from the fumade into the first grip of the mill comes 
ojit at the other end a finished rail ready to be cut to size and 
finished off,. Where foimerly ingots ■Were cast which ffiade two 
rai|,g of 45 feet each ten tails of (15 feet can now be made out 
of the same ktgot—a great economy in production and also a 
great economy in wastage. What such a combination of processes 
means in the saving of labour and fuel, as well as of capital, 
easilyabe imagined. « 

Not only so, lJut mechanical appliances are^ised nowadays to 
an extent that a fiw years ago would have seemed inconceivable. 
Menzel’fc famous painting of the polling-mill, in whicl» bare- 
breasted workmen are shown grajjpling at close quai^ers with the 
glowing ipgots, will soot^represeut an obsolete page of industrial 
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^story. * Ab th^ Ihindamental maxim in the obtaining of the 
necesaari! raw material is the earing of coat by the elimination 
o^the middle man at every stage in the procela of prodnctidn, se 
the /andamenti^ maxim in the later "and more costly processes 
is the saVing of labour. In the latest wojks nothing is touched 
by the band that can bo done by mechanicil means, and man 
an(^ machine are brought into the nearest tpossible contact by 
the same expeditious andt economical means. ll follows, as a 
matter of course, that electricity is employed for .every purpose 
to which it can be employed as ,a motive agent.* ^ven in 
the firing of furnaces, retorts, and boilers science has been 
introduced. The German technical schdols which •eXisVfjr the 
special benefit of the engineering trade have created a science 
of heating, the fundamental principle ‘jf which is to obtairi a 
maximum amount of heat in tho best and quickest way af a 
minimum cost.' Finally, the gases which small, works cannot 
employ and therefore waste are used by modem concertis ribr 
powef and heating. When several years ago Herr von Mollcr, 
the then Prussian Minister of Commerce, visited the United 
States he found “ the technics of industry there to bo in many 
respects very behindhand. “ In general," he reported, “ the 
large German works are in no way behind the American except 
in products for which Germany has no adequate market." 
Incidentally also he thought America " very careless about the 
life and health of tho working glasses; (n the largest works 
the precautions against accident are of the most primitive kind.” 
Nevertheless, American managers are to be found in many 
German engineering works and AmeriSan machinery in tftill.. 
more. 

This tendency to increased concentration, with 8jir},ew to more 
economical production, has greatly stimulated the movement 
in favour of what are known as mixed works, the combination 
taking various forms, as, for 'example, ore and coal mines, 
ore mines and smelting works, smelting works and railing works, 
or larger combinations still. Tho firm of Kmpp piodqceai., in 
fact, everything tt requires in its engineering and ordmince'" 

* In April, 190S. there were in Ptnsaia alonaS.SSStensiSes with 883,884 horse¬ 
power Shed in the production ot eleetricity. In 1908 the numht? ol each 
engines ww 5J60, wit^i n horse power of 698,334, so that there had ill Uiree 
years been an (horease m power at 4F7 per oeni. The largest ose o{ el#!^ 
power wae in the engineering trade oentree ol thHUhineland. 
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sjttetoriefHHnie, ml and coke, pig-iron, Bte</f,|rolled fl-on, and 
ao on throngfa every process to the finished prodnot. • 

'• The straggle betweentthe “ mixed ” and “ pnr»’’ works has •! 
late years been very severe in Rhineland anil "Westphalia, and 
partioniarly since the CJal»and Steel Syndicates camd on*«the* 
scene,*bnt this fom o? concentration is no new one either there 
or in Silesia. The, great Stumm iron works owned ore mines 
as early as thd eighteenth century. The firm of de Venflel have 
owned flie saqje since 1797 and collieries since Ifi.'iO ; the Konig 
Vid Lan^a Smelting Compai^ have had both ore mines and col¬ 
lieries since 1802; the Kattowitz Smelting Company has from 
^he fiyst had* its own (Tre mines and collieries since 1789; the 
GntehoShungshiitte at Osnabriick has mined its own ore since 
1810 and its coal sinc^ 1857; the Hordor Verein has had ore 
mines since 1852 and coal mines since J859; the Union 
Company at JDortmund has used its own oro*and coal since 
1885 the Burbacher Hiilto acquired ore mines in 1856; the 
Dillinger Hiitto has had ore mines since 1828; the (Joorg- 
Marienhiitte at Osnabriick has had both ore and coal siflce 
1859; the “Deutschor Kaiser” Company has had coal since 
1876, Jhe Hoersch Company at Dortmund since 1898; and the 
Aix-la-Chapollo Smelting Company has had ore since 1892. 

Jn 1906 there were 41 mixed iron and rolling works or iron 
works owning their own collieries, and they together controlled 
three-quarters of the entire pig-iron production of the country, 
the greater part of the steel production, and three-quarters of 
the production of rolled goods, as well as one-quarter of the coal 
pi^uced in the Ruhr Basin. Of 1,200,000 workpeople employed 
in the iron industry it was estimated that 800,000 fell to the 
mixed wojljs, eight aleno employing 170,000 men.’ Ton of 
these works represented*a, capital of over twenty-five million 
pounds, the Jvgest being Krupp, Thyssen, Bochumer Verein, 
Border Verein, Rheinische Stalflworke, Gutehoffnungshiitte, 
Pheemx, a>d the Laurahiitte in Silesia. 

^^nst,powerful companies like these the smaller “ pure i’ 
■works are powdrless,to compete, rcstricteif as they are in 
resources and ngahle to take advantage of the economies in 
every djipction which are within roach of the great cesnbined 
, wo|ks. The number of “ pure ” rolling lyirks ig now about 
60, 24 of them in the Northern part ol* the Lower Rhenish- 
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Westpbtlian diaNct, 16 in the central part of that district, 
the Ber^ connn 7 and the centre of the small iron goods 
industry; 10 south of the district, in, Sieglrland, and ih the 
west of the BMneland, while of the other two one is in the 
•Saaf district a^i the other in Upper^Sflesia. The rolling works 
whfch most feel the competition of the ^ ntixed ’’^concerns are 
the plate and bar works; thdse for the presjnt best able to hold 
thetr own are the wire ai^d wire-goods works, bift all ar,e hard 
pressed, and that the more since the Steel Syndicate deliberately 
favours the large combined undertakings, and sooner or later thg 
latter will undoubtedly hold the field. Herr Kirdorf, the 
director of the Steel Sjmdicate, recently expressed the opinion 
that “ The entire economic development necessarily leads to 
mixed undertakings; for a companyt^can only prosper per¬ 
manently when besides manufacturing finished goods it mso 
produces its o^ l-aw materials.” A recent writer suggests au 
alternative to the extinction of the “pure” works. Dr. H. 
Voelkcr, who was formerly a member of the directorate of the 
Steel Union, in his book “ Dio deutsche Eisen und Stahl- 
industrie,” writes:— 

“ There are three ways open to the pure 'rolling works of 
improving their position. In the first place they may readjust 
their plant more rationally by turning attention to the manii- 
facture of fine products. The largo mixed works can do this 
less easily, since the directing heads are too much occupied to be 
able to devote themselves to the details of production. ... A 
second possibility for the maintenance of the pure rolling works 
is the formation of a union with the mined competitive worjjs 
for the purpose of increasing the prices of bar-iron, wire, and 
fine plate#. Hitherto it Jhas only* beep possible to establisS 
unions for fine plates and wire, and th^ first of these has been 
dissolved, while the efl’orts to estabfish a bar-irpn, union have 
invariably had but brief and irai.’sient succes^. The third way 
of improving the position of the pure rolling works in to join a 
mixed works, for example, a Siemens-Martin works, either ^ 
e&tering into a financial, union or by amalgamating altogetl^pr. 
In this way a certain distribution of labour;; he a{ranged 
between^the pure and the mixed works by<srranging tl{at each 
concern should only produce the articles which, owing to ita 
special aquiphiant dr its geogiliphical fioiition or other local 
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^i^renmstances, it can prot^jce under the wost ^Toursble 
conditions.” • 

* Of these altematirea the third seems to oSet- the only rAtl 
prosp^t of success, but the resort to fusion proj^esed mean%that 
the “j)ure ” works as ^uch*will exist no longer, in which enfent 
the aim of tl»o StocA Syndicate will be achieved. 

This, however, isi not tho only form of industrial concentra¬ 
tion. .It is carried on in directions'quite uninfluencecJ by tho 
syndicate movement. In the town of Diisseldorf in 1907, for 
example tbercf were 408 distinct undertakings, combined in 
124 coijpanies. This combination was naturally most deve¬ 
loped, iR th«f iron and ‘steel industry, which is there supreme, 
one undertaking in whi Ji was engaged in tho production of iron 
an^ steel pipes, plates, ^ddling iron, steel ingots, wire and bar- 
iron, &o. The largest wire-rolling works gombined fourteen 
branches, including wire-drawing, bar-iron rolling, puddling, 
wire rope, Martin, shoe-iron, and wire nail works, also an iron 
foundry, a workshop for electric machinery, drawn zinc works, a 
box factory, &c. * 

The^ two other reasons may bo dealt with together. The 
German is not an inventive genius, but he excels in adaptation, 
whiclf nnder ordinary circumstances is a gift of even greater 
pwctical value than inventiveness. Tho great inventors have 
seldom become rich men; tlio prizes have generally fallen to 
tho men who have Jiad just, originality enough to recognise a 
good idea when they saw it, to adapt and develop it, and to turn 
it*to immediate account. 

•In their beginiAnga fhe German textile and engineering indus¬ 
tries, and even the chemical industry in which Germany specially 
excels, alL^yed at least as much to fordign ideas and innuences as 
to pativo talent. Tho lostfto English industry owing to its neglect 
to recognise* the commercial valug of chemistry is incalculable 
and cpn never bo made good, ^levertheless, even at tho present 
day it is a tommon complaint that there are English dyers who 
wjU not Wing theory (in other words, science) to bear upom 
their practice, but peasist in the old guCss-work which was good 
enough <or their #faMiers and the race of customers they had to 
serve haif a century ago. Not long^go one such dyer of^he old 
school had the chance of a larg% commis^poii provided he could 

Ipve a certain shade, x ” I can do it pretty near," he said. 

• * 
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“ Bat it'mast bj exactly true.” “ Well, I cannot promise to a 
nicety, kat it shall be a good job.” And that was ail he would 
Of could say. .aThe work wont abroad. • " 

The Germai%^liemical industry, perhaps more than any other, 
owes its expansion and prosperity to ,science and scientific 
methods. It is estimated that in the chemital manufactories of 
Germany there is on awaverage a university-trained chemist to 
every forty workpeople—k ratio of science to labour probably 
excelled in no other country in the world. A recent German 
writer makes the proud boast that “'empiricism has sbsolnteljr 
disappeared from present-day methods of production ; ipstead of 
the old plan of ‘ trying this and that ’’ we see at' the Tiaad of 
om works men who would be an orpament to any chair of 
chemistry, surrounded by their staCFS of thoroughly-traiped 
chemists. The la 5 ge manufactories have well-equipped and often 
model laboratofies for scientific research which it is a pleasure 
to work in. Nowhere is the alliance between science and techifics 
BO intimato as in Germany, and no one doubts that to this fact 
is Sue the pro-omiuenco of the German chemical industry.”* 

A further secret of the German manufacturer’s succosj is his 
studied endeavour to meet the needs and wishes of those whom 
ho seeks to make his customers. He has put away froill him 
the antiquated idea that the consumer exists for the produdbr 
and must bo satisfied with what the latter offers him, and instead 
he acts on the principle that the hjiyer has a right to have what 
he wants, if it can be made, and that it is the manufacturer’s 
business to supply it. It is impossible to say how much trade 
has left England, never, perhaps, to return, owing to obstinate 
refusal to recognise this not unreasonable principle. A leading 
firm in a great English textile industry is repopt«>d, before 
experience tardily taught it a painful JeSson, to have boasted that 
it never modified its manufactures, or the mode of placing them 
on the market, under any circnmfctances. “ Our goods are made 
in those colours and these lengths,” it Said, “ and those Vho are not 
plaased can go elsewhere.” In due time they went Ulsewho"'', 
and now the problem facing this firm, andimany another in like 
predicament, is how to get those rebellious bnyws back. * 

In Germany it is different,. Its strength in manufact? res and 
trade, as in .so mayy, other things, lies in attention to little 

• Dt. A. Steigcl " Die Chemische IiCinatrie," p. 8. 

i 
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Kingg. The bnyet’g reqairemente and Ugteg, h'drever TAriooa and 
Hhangeable, and not the mannfaoturer'e traditions and yrejudioes, 
petermine what sArt of goods are made, and how^hese goods gre 
placed in the merchant’s hands. And the ftSnhant is equally 
lalivo to his patron's^ooliTionieuce and his o\ra interests.*, Hh 
Idous not ex]iect fogei^ers to be expert in the German language, 
tbut addresses them in their own tongues—often, no doubt, with 
[peculiar variations of his own—adapts his own coinage,’weights, 

: measures to theirs, and if letters will not answer their purpose 
•the mcfphant goes bimsalf yr sends some one who is well able to 
do his business for him. In short, the story of the first check 
to B/ihsh SKports relatively to those of Germany (for wo have 
learned much) was largely a story of opportunities lost or 
wilfully neglected—mojitly the latter. 

And yet, when all the points in which the German industrialist 
and merchant excel have been pointed out—andafor the most part 
they are little points, which yet when put together make a largo 
aggregate—it would bo a great mistake to suppose that English 
enterprise and business acumen are lightly regarded in Germany. 
On the contrary, a profound respect is everywhere entertained 
for i^ngland aff an industrial pioneer, and it yet stands to most 
Germans as a model to be imitated : he must be a very up-to- 
date manufacturer indeed who will venture to disparage the 
country from which he has learned so much. 

Again, both industry and trade receive encouragement and 
practical help from the Governments of the various States, 
hnd within its more limited power from the Imperial Government. 
iFhe idea that* a Gbrnmn Ambassador is a sort of superior 
commercial agent is, of course, absurd, yet the fiction had its 
origin ip^^fact, whichtis that German diplomatic rejA-csentatives 
abroad afe very properly alive to the close connection of 
national taade and national prosperity, and are not slow to do 
industry a service when tllU Opportunity occurs. Protective 
legislation apart, the fact that the railways are, with insignificant 
^ceptioBs, State undertakings enables the Government^ to 
render a greaf servige both to industrjkand Agriculture by regula¬ 
ting transport ^barges according to special circumstances, geo¬ 
graphical and otherwise, while the export trade is systamatically 
^sisted by means of low preferential tariffs specially designed 
to enable the home Manufacturers to enter foreign markets on 
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ftTonrablSs condilions. It is not alwayt possible to strike an 
absolate^ fair balance between one industry and another, yet on 
tlv) whole the trading world is thoroughly satisfied with the wa)>< 
in which the ra^tys are administered, and its grievances are for 
fhe.Snost part ^lasmodic and relate'to^ transient defects for 
which the “fiscus” is really as little responsible ^s the* com¬ 
plainants. Where a good case for the amelioration of existing 
tralfic conditions and changes can be made out,' especially if 
supported by official or other responsible authority, the district 
railway administration is generally^ ready to make re^onabl^ 
concessions. The result is that the question of State vertut 
private railways docs not exist in Germtny, even lin ti» most 
academic form. 

The State also shows its concern forv the promotion of trade 
by tbe,con8truction of inland water-ways, a branch of navigation 
which in Germasy is now seldom touched by private enterprise. 
The canal connecting the Baltic with the North Sea, opened 
in ISQl, is the greatest State undertaking of the kind yet 
carried out. Prussia alone has during the past two decades 
spent many millions of pounds sterling in the construction 
of new canals and the canalisation of rivers, and the projects 
of the kind at present in hand—including the llhine«and 
Elbe canal and smaller channels in the south and east of the 
country—aro variously estimated to cost from twenty to 
thirty millions more. There is also this difference between 
the canals of Germany and those of this country—that the 
former are generally navigable by steamers while the latter 
are not. „ ^ 

How the Central and State Governments help industry on 
the occasion beth of national and international exhibitions’ 
has been brought home to English commercial men on man^ 
occasions.* Some of the States maintain, and,,still more 

• Describing the Oermsn exhibits at \he St. Lonis Exhibition, a corre- 
spondent of the London Time* wrote: '"^he Government has already 
authorised the expenditure of about four and a half million marks ^225,000), 
whP.e State Governments, cities, towns, groups of artists, and p^ate'!flrKrU 
have perhaps spent as mkreh mere. The oo-operalionjt«tween artists, artisaes, 
and manufacturers is shown better than by any other country. The Emperor 
himself has manifested the deepest interest throughout. Qe did not confine 
himself entirely to mere display, as many thought vKiuld be the c%^ when 
Prince Henry was sent to America, t'jt his activity is so much in evideniM, and 
in so many departments, a? to give the Impression that the exhibits have beei\ 
made by order. The single mind is seen throughout The Emperor took great ' 
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IbsidiM, stetionary and travelling exhibitions of iSdastrial 
lodaets within their own borders. The Grand Duchy #f Hesse 
one of the least of the States, with a popula^on of under<a 
aillion^and a quarter, and with but a 8iDgle*iarge town, yet it 
■Maintained, and has^ maintained since 1836“—when* its •in- 
•iabitants ware only half their present number—a Central 
iAgency for Industry which serves as a national information 
rbureau.on industrial and commercial Questions. As time grew 
i its functions broadened and for many years it has also controlled 
! ike indnqtrial and technical iijstriiction of tho State, maintaining a 
i large library and industrial museum and a chemical laboratory, 

; and cprfflucting examiilhtions for masters and journeymen in 
various industries. In, 1906 tho Central Agency had 186 
tecjjnical schools undcr,fts care, being more than one to every 
thousand inhabitants. Wurtemberg, in proportion to its 
population and wealth, does even more for* industry and 
coHsmerce o» much tho same lines, though every State has 
national institutions which by different means achieve tho^same 
ends. The general question of technical instruction will "be 
treated separately. 

Nor IB tho Emperor’s direct encouragement wanting. Witness 
the foMowing appeal to national pride and ambition spoken by 
him at Memel so recently as September, 1907 :— 

“ The powerful, surprising, and almost incomprehensibly 
rapid progress of our^iewly united fatherland in all domains, tho 
astounding development of our trade and commerce, the mag- 
niffeent inventions in tho domain of science and technics, are 
a cesult of the reunioh of the Gorman races in one common 
fatherland. The more we are able to wrest for ourselves a 
■ prominentjigsition in all part's of the World tho more should our 
nation in every class and industry remember that tho working of 
Divine Providence is here manifested. If our Lord God had not 
entrusted to ns great tasks He #oufd not have conferred upon us 
great capaetties.” 


Jtodustryi commerce, and shipping all owe much to the od>* 
Management wlJich the Emperor has given’them. There is 
not an industry jrhese conditions he has not studied by re- 

plea«iir« MBMpecting several of the exhibits,^nd they wore sot up in mueeums 
tooMble him to see them. He made himself familiar with msjiy of them in a 
wrthat pMhaps no other rultr or publi# man in tjo World has seen fit to do. 
Toe reaal^ notable in man/ 'espects.** 
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knows «rery shipbuilding yard on the coast, and he has followed 
hhe growth of the mercantile marine ;with 'blose interest, iis 
he speeds his «Si^s of war across the ocean, the Emperor is not 
'sloiv t(f avow that the protection »ahdj extension of berman 
trade are a chief concerq of the navy; when a great shipping 
firm launches a new ocean greyhound, an Imperial telegram 
of conifratulation will reach the guests at the funcheon-table; 
and it is only a short time ago that by special fav>ur he allowed 
one of his naval adjutants to joinjtho board of>direct()r8 of the 
largest of the Hamburg lines. 

While, however, the State is never sN)w to enoourageP’national 
enterprise, the mercantile classes have not lost the spirit of self- 
reliance. In its dealings with the raibyay and with all Govern¬ 
ment authorities^the trading world is greatly helped by the 
admirable Chambers of Commerce which exist in all the large 
towns and industrial districts. A short time ago the annouikce- 
ment was published in English newspapers from Washington 
th'at the United States Secretary of State had “ decided that 
it will be impossible to accept statements by British Chambers 
of Commerce aaprirnd facie evidence as to the value of exports 
to this country, as can be done in the case of similar organisa¬ 
tions of Germany under the now regulations, and the reason, of 
this is that the German Chambers are quasi-official organisa¬ 
tions, while the British are not.” It is not correct to say 
that the German Chambers of Commerce are even partially 
official in character if by that be meant that they are in any 
way Government institutions. They are, however, in continual 
contact with the Government, which indeed consults them upon 
all quesfions directly affecting tlJe interests of commerce, ahd , 
for this reason, as well as because of their representative 
constitution, they carry great weight. . . 

Each State has its own dhaSiber of Commerce Law, though 
the basis, constitution, and general mode of operaiions are in 
• all essential details everywhere the same. A GJianibet of 
Commerce is elected by the whole of the registered trading firmV 
in a district, and its funds are as a rule .deipved from a small 
tax upon these firms, forming a percen'iage of the„trade or 
occupation j;ax (Qewerbesteuer) whioh_ they pay to the Ifcal 
commune for its administrative purposoj. In its inner goveta. 
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pient A Chamber of Commerce is independent or ontside 
■nflnences. The presidency it usnally a rotating honov shared 
Hn tom by the leaning ifembers of the industrialfmd mercantile 
fcommynity, executive and committees meef ^)«riodically, but 
'most,of the practical,worl# is done by permanent offidSal^.tho 
numbOT of whom depends upon tho size of the town and the 
importance and wealth of tho industries represented. Thus a 
powerful Chamber of Commerce like that of Berlin has a" number 
of separate departments each under an expert, dealing with 
Anbjectsk like easterns duties and taxation, traffic arrangements 
and traijpport charges, export trade, patents, banks and finance, 
and le^slatiSn, and it the business of tho responsible official to 
know all that is to be found out upon every phase of the subjects 
np^er his care. Beinptan close and continual contact with the 
life of trade, being in fact its very eyes and jars, the Chambers 
of Commerce are alile to render to the business classes invalu- 
aMe Borvicef and as a means of communication between these 
classes and the Government and other official bodies they 
perform functions of great importance. They are essentiklly 
practical, working institutions, never appealing to the public, 
as a rule keeping aloof from politics, yet even if tempted 
cow ‘and then to take sides in their annual reports for or 
against the fiscal policy now in tho ascendant, doing so as a 
pure matter of business and not as one of partisanship; and for 
the rest using every opportunity of defending and furthering the 
economic interests entrusted to their keeping. For example, 
the Berlin Chamber of Commerce has just published a handbook 
telling commercial tlavellcrs everything they need to know 
^bout tho commercial laws and usages, railway regulations, 
oustomupgulations, &«., of all civilfsed countries in'the world,' 
Ti»e use and value of those Chambers of Commerce cannot be 
more forcibly proved than by the fact that in their several towns 
and ,district8 the foremost k%de?8 of industry find time, and 
think it wOrth while, to take an active part in their deliberations. 

many towns the ordinary Chambers of Commerce are 
supplemented ty Industrial Associations in which manufacturing 
interests are specially represented, though in so far as these 
associAtionB seek enlist the co-operation of the working 
^^jASses their success ^ nowadays loss marked than fifty years 
'ago, when the relations between capital and labour were less 
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strained.' It is no nnconunon thing for the entire technical 
instrucfcn arrangements of a town to bo dependent upon 
societies of eaf,plovers, and in Berlin much of the best work iif 
this direction 'is still done nnder the direction and at the cost 
of 4ho old Corporation of Merchailt E’ders. Permanent ex¬ 
hibitions of industrial and art-industrial works organised by 
siicli societies are to be foudd in all large towns. 

Foreign trade is specially promoted by the existence of 
Associations of Export Finns in many of the large industrial 
towns, especially of Prussia and Centrtil Germany, whieh main* 
tain agents who represent various undertakings in countries the 
trade with which does not justify the'sending olt of" special 
travellers, and which keep their meinbers well posted as to 
arrangements for the transport of ^ods, tariffs, and other 
charges, and conclude collective arrangements where possible 
with shipping •firms at special rates. A short time ago the 
groat industrialists established a Central InformaCion Agenfcy 
for Foreign Trade. 

A striking illustration of the German merchant’s consuming 
zeal in the prosecution of the industrial conquest of the world 
is afforded by a unique society which has now existed at Stettin 
for over thirty years. Directly the Empire was established, the 
wide-awake merchants of that thriving port drew the conclusion 
that their chance of fame and fortune had come, and that it 
would be their own fault if it was allowed .to slip by. A Com¬ 
mercial Association was formed for the purpose of promoting 
local trade, but also for equipping the rising youth of Stettlh 
with such mercantile knowlcdgo as would enable it to go 
abroad and work in the interests of the town. After undergoing 
suitable preparation-likely*young men were despatettf'^ ♦•'.the 
British Colonies, the United States, and other countries, ohargpd 
with the mission of furthering the trade of Stettinv by sending 
homo periodical reports and g^neAilly touting for business j and 
towards the cost of outfit and of maintenance until he could 
8(i*,tle down each received the sum of £75. The rufes of 
Association providd, in fact, that “ those members who receive'" 
a grant shall give a solemn promise, acconrpavied by grasping 
the hand of the president, ^that tliey will'conduct thearselves 
as worthy of,tho confidence ai^d trust placed in them by tJie 
Association, and that they will make every effort to obtain as"* 
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— rill information and knowledge as possible* to be employed 
>d utilised to the benefit of the Stettin trade.” Since the 
^mmercial Association was formed, a multitude jf oommeroii^ 
'•ioneers of this kind have been sent by Stcttin^'to the great 
.purchasing countries acroes^ the ocean, and thak the marcliants • 
of Stettin are satisfiecf with the results is conclusively proved 
by the fact tSat the enterprising society still lives and carries 
0 1 its novel werk to-day. ^ , • 

The whole theory of trading as understood in Germany is that 
if business is worth having it is worth seeking. To suppose that 
the two hundred million pounds of trade (manufactured goods 
alone ac^untpg for on^-half), which have been added to their 
exports during the last quarter of a century have simply fallen 
into tho laps of German Manufacturers, without thought or effort 
on their part, would be"to misunderstand entirely the secret of 
Germany s success. All tho trade which ha^ l^een gained in 
competition with other countries had to bo wooed before it could 
be won, and Germany did its suitorship in person and not 
through the post. The value which hclongg to direct repte- 
sentation abroad is best understood by tho great firms, though 
it is at commonplace of tho entire trading world. It is not 
surprising that the Essen cannon works should have spokesmen 
and touters at every seat of government, but there are plenty 
of enterprising engineering companies, whose productions have 
to compete with those of a hundred rivals, which maintain tho 
same system of worldwide agencies. One of those, working 
frojn North Prussia, has a hundred independent offices or direct 
representatives in foreign countries. 

ror some time a Colonial School established by private 
^nierprise, but with State en«ouragen?ent, has been carried on 
in’'TP8fflt^f8r the purpose of aflording special instruction to 
yoimg men desiroiis of settling in the German colonies, either 
as agriculturists, planters, or qjer^Jiants. Such instruction is 
given residential pupils for the small sum of from X‘40 to £G0 
a year, and to non-re»identiaI pupils for from £15 to £30 a 

Wiis, then, is the nval whoso energies have in recent years 
been so snocessfiitly Mcrcised in that sphere of industrijl and 
eommelCial enterprise which we had*been accustomed to regard 
|l^«culiarly our own, tnd these are soiSb'of the’methods by 
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which it has fitfed itself for the competitive task. England 
must not expect either that the efforts will be relaxed, or that 
t^o metVds i{;hich have been employed to 4ach signal purpose 
will be abandoned, unless, indeed, for others still more effective. 
■ While, however, Germany is no lo:^igtr a forfe to be ne^ected, 
it is also not a force that must of necessity be feared, so long as 
it is encountered with at least eqhal weapons of skitl, determina¬ 
tion, and resource. > ' 



CHAPTER VI 


TEOHtJICAl. EDUCATION 

Talne of teohni&I edacation in the seririoe of indnstry—Moderato cost of 
German technical schools—The schools of Baxony cited; their number, 
Tariety, and age—Reliant upon private effort and sacrifice—Enthusiasm 
* for technical edacation In Saxony—Emulation shown by tbs schools. 

^ ERMAN^ had no sooner begun its career as an industrial 
VT export country than it felt at once the full benefit of the 
system of education which it had adopted lung before most .of 
its rivals had learned to regard public instruction as a serious 
affair of the State. Thirty years ago, when industry stood on 
the thjeshold of a now era, destined to prove more brilliant than 
on^ in the past, when the incalculable value of chemistry as a 
marketable science was beginning to be recognised, and electri¬ 
city was proving its illimitable possibilities as an economic agent, 
Germany more than’any other European country found itself 
fuljy equipped by education for entering upon a fierce competi¬ 
tive struggle, under entirely new conditions, for the commercial 
mjatery of the world. Its technical colleges turned out, as { 
bykword of command, an army of trained directors, engineers, 
■aifiirafimsti, armed wi&i the last discovered secret of science! 
and with her last uttereJ word concerning the industrial pro¬ 
cesses and methods which hencgforjli were to hold the field. In 
the tame v^y its elementary schools—in which, in Prussia and 
Saxony at^ least, compulsory attendance and free instruction 
jMd*blen in operation for the greater gart of a century—hefl 
in readiness for its fairies and workshops an unlimited supply 
of intelligent wo/kmen, who had not only acquired a Jiberal 
educatiRi, as elementary education goes, but who, even as 
Jj^^ntices, brought to the ei^rcise of^their cfkfts a useful 
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gronndifig in teclmicsl knowledge and often a certain mannal 
dexteri^ gained in the continuation or the professional school. 

, Germany’s .advantage in this respeqt was immense, aind it. 
explains mor^tktfn any other cause the rapidity and stability of 
• its jii'ogress. What is remarkable ,ia‘the fact that while these 
preparations for the coming indbstriaf struggle were being 
carried on in the eyes of the whole world, the whole world 
Ignbredthem. And yet ’he best of Germany’s large technical 
schools go back fifty and sixty years, and many of them are more 
than a century old. To-day these schools are legion, for thev 
are found in all the largo towns and not infrequently in very 
small ones, and they cover the entire range of indiirtry and 
industrial art. 

Nor is the cost of technical instruction at all proportionate to 
the vfork done. Megalomania has been the bane of not a few 
institutions of tbe greatest public advantage in England. We 
are apt to assume, as a matter of course, that large ideas mpst 
of ncipeasity be realised on a large and ambitious scale. Pro¬ 
digious expense is the first consequence of this assumption, and 
failure, or at least limited success, is often the sequel. Germany 
possesses a multitude of technical colleges and schools of unsur¬ 
passed proportions, but expense is not allowed to tyrannise over 
utility. One will never find ornamental figure-heads in these 
institutions. The teachers are all severely practical, and the 
very best talent is obtainable—with no suspicion on either side 
of hunger pay—on terms which would be scouted as humiliating 
in England as professional expectations are in these days. 
What would be thought in this country of the managers of a 
large technical college for the building trades who offered a 
salary of i!210, rising to £310, for the exclusive services of Sii 
architect, with university education, to have under his charge 
the departments for building construction, building materials, 
architecture, stone-cutting, drarghtsmanship, and ornamental 
writing; or a salary of £175, rising to f260, for aa engineer, 
ajso university trained, to have charge of the departments for 
building construction, building materials, mathematics, physjeSr 
geometry, statics, surveying, &c. ? Such scales of remunera¬ 
tion o^skilled service, which are, of course, instanced from real 
life, would with us excite ihe indignat'on of the professional 
'Press, and would pbouably lead to questions in the House od 
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^'uimoni. JBnt in Germany men of the hipest conpetenoy 
itn be secnred in any number for the best of the technical 
schools at moderat* remnneration, because the Bt|ndar(fof prc^- 
Jessional salaries is nowhere high, and alsoo because there is 
always>a large and ready market for service »f the landf the* 
result «f which is an ‘ample supply. These facts do not, of 
course, prove* that English professional men are paid beyond 
their deserts. •What they do prove is )hat teclmicsl institutifms 
in Germany enjoy in this respect special and very important 
advantages. I'hey are easier to establish and easier to maintain. 

* The larger teAnical agencibs apart, however, invaluable results 
are often»achieved by th j simplest and most inexpensive means— 
by the liumble village class conducted in the winter evening 
hours by the light of the^pil lamp in the low-roofed schoolroom; 
by *he travelling exhibition of samples of skilled handicraft 
which sets provincial ambitions aglow; by th# itinerant teacher 
who carries a vitalising store of rudimentary technical know¬ 
ledge from hamlet to hamlet and from farmhouse to farmhouse 
in the sequestered mountain districts where home industry is t]io 
main support of the population during half the year. For the 
most impressive fact about technical education as developed in 
Germany is its comprehensivenoss; it is applied to every 
occupation in which it is better for a workman to have it than 
be without it. 

Almost any one of the larger States might bo taken as an 
example of this deep^-rooted national belief in the value and 
ne^Bsity of technical training, for each has its special charac¬ 
teristics. Perhaps the, best known technical institutions are in 
' PAssia—institutions like the Royal Technical College at 
Cliarlottenbnrg, with its stafi of sovejal hundred teachers, and 
‘of Weaving at Crefeld—yet Saxony, Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, and Baden have all distinguished thomsolvcs in 
this branch of education. As ^e technical schools of Saxony, 
however, defend to an exceptional degree upon the self-help of 
the towns and the industries they serve, they will possess special 
jsteAst fot^nglish readers, and a brief acconq^ of them is given 
here! 

In Saxony, aluAst ^ore than in any other German ^tate, 
technjgdr education maw be said to diave passed into the very 
the land and its'people. 'And thi^s not su’i'prising, for 
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the oldest technical school goes back to the middle of the 
eighteenth centniy—the academy of mining at Freiberg, dating 
from 1766. Three years kter the principle (if obligatory Moca* 
,tion was intrtmifced in Saxony, though it was not until 1805 that 
it was Systematically enforced. Chamliit| had a school ol indus¬ 
trial design as early as 1796, and early in thp ninetieenth feentuiy 
thq first three schools for Jace-makers were established, while the 
town of Annaberg originSted the system of industrial continua¬ 
tion schools in 1823, being imitated by Zwickaiv in 1828, and 
by Chemnitz in 1829. All the ,.bcit of Saxony’s techniojjl 
institutions, indeed, have a long career of usefulness behind 
them. „ 

At the present time, disregarding altogether the regular 
schools—primary, continuation, middle, and higher—there are 
in this comparatively small country, upon a moderate computa¬ 
tion, no fewer'than 360 special schools which are exclusively 
engaged in the imparting of technical knowledge ofi one kind jnd 
another. The population of Saxony was in 1905 four and a half 
rn'llions, so the average of one systematic technical school to 
every 18,000 of the inhabitants, adult and juvenile, is an 
extremely creditable one. It may be noted' that Saxbny has 
little more than one-fourteenth of the population of the Empire, 
yet its increase since 1871 has been greater in proportion than 
that of any other State, except the Free Cities of Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Liibeck. Between 1871 and 1905 the population 
of Saxony increased by 76'4 per cent., that of Prussia (with 
Berlin thrown in) by 51'1 per cent., that of Bavaria by 34'2f)er 
cent., that of Wiirtemberg by 26'6 per cent.,„and that of Baijen 
by 37'6 ^er cent. 

It is particuhtrly to bo noted that' Sarony’s won^pr^l.netwbrk 
of technical agencies is not a forced and artificial growth, is not 
a species of pedagogy thrust upon an unwilling, people b^ a 
patriarchal Government. lb is emphatically the result of a spon¬ 
taneous desire and enthusiasm for technical educatiun; hince it 
owes its existence overwhelmingly to the initiative ^d indepen¬ 
dent action and sacrifice of the people tl^mseltes. Before ete 
the State seriously troubled itself about technical schools, these 
institutions existed in large numbers and were doing^a great 
work. In .the matter of patronage |ind support the '?axon 
Government has throughout gone upon a method of its own, 
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;■ method nhich ie radically difierent from that followed in 

' Anstria, which oth^i^se has offered Saxony and other Cterman 
'States mnch helpfd experience. As far as possftlo the estaHt 
lishmei^t of technical schools is allowed to proceed naturally, 
from felt needs, and these \fho feel the need ore encouraged to 
supply it as far as possible, for it is held that these schools, if 
they are to succeed, must bo kept as clojely as possible connc(^ed 
with practical life, which means that practical men must from 
first to last have the handling of them. Only where, from 
eieeptional circamstancesf the requisite power of iiiitiativo is 
lacking, (jr where universal and not merely local interests are 
at stakdt dodk the Stafe presume to enter in with its cate¬ 
gorical fiat. Yet when ^t orders the provision of schools it 
stil^ relies as far as pogsiblo upon local and interested effort. 

Who, then, establish these schools ? It (jll depends flpon 
their character, for custom has gradually sot uif the rule that 
th» type of School very largely conditions responsibility for 
its parentage and after support. Thus the Trade Schools 
(Handelssehulen) are very largely in the hands of merchants 
and the^ manufacturers’ associations, differently named. Of the 
61 schools of this kind, 55 were established by these bodies, 
while five are in private hands, and six are municipal institu¬ 
tions. So, too, the Industrial Schools {Oewrrk- and Qr.wcrhe- 
tchuUn of many kinds) are in the main the result of private 
associated effort. Ot a total of 135 such schools, 107 have 
both been established and are conducted by Trade Guilds 
and other associations, while 23 are municipal, 17 are private, 
and the rest are State institutions. In the same way, 30 of 
the 46 -Industrial Continuation Schools (a technicq) differ- 
-mK-t,..— rx( Continuation School? proper, which aro not 
here considered), owe their existence to Trade and Industrial 
Associations one is private, and 15 are in municipal hands. 

On ,the other hand, most Si t?o higher technical schools, 
whether pnrfily industrial or art-industrial, are State institutions, 
for Iwe larger oijtlays tlian private bodies could well be expected 
to incur are necessary ;»while many of thb schifols which encour¬ 
age the rural houst industries could never have been called into 
existentfi owing to the poverty of the populations concemeff, had 
no^lfe Government widhly takei^ the ini%^vc. It follows, of 
^mne, t^at in the making of the annual grants towards the 
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maintefiance of technical schools other than those entirelj 
dependent on the national exchequer, the Government 
ucmpnlonsly rfollows the same prinqiple Of requiring trade 
^ societies and^ptiwte individuals to do all they can and should. 
Per easily understood reasons the tAgripultiiral Schools receive 
fairly liberal grants, while the Industrial Schools receive less, 
and the Trade Schools least of all. The last are mostly found 
in towns, and the merchants and manufacturers are ready to 
support the schools liberally, knowing by experience their great 
value. The Trade Guilds not less,loj^ally support the Industrial 
Technical Schools for the same reasons. So much is expected 
from private sources, in fact, that the -State is eiidoaV.ouring to 
draw more into the background than hitherto, not because of 
any slackening of interest, or of any'diminution in the need for 
schools, and scliools of a high order, but because it is believed 
to bo a wise policy to encourage the industrial and commercial 
clatiHos to do all they can to help theni.selves. ..Probably this 
nietkod would not succeed generally; yet it has succeeded 
wonderfully well in Saxony, which, but for its adoption, would 
not occupy its enviable position of prominence in technical 
education. ' 

The following analysis of Saxony’s technical schools j? based 
njmn.tho returns for I'.tOl, the latest issued by the Sq;con 
Kdiication department. 

The schools may be divided into five principal groups. There 
are (1) tlie Higher Schools or Colleges;' (2) the Art and Art 
Industrial Schools; (8) t ho Industrial Schools proper, with 
their adjuncts tho Industrial Contimivition, Schools; (Ij^fhe 
Commercial or Trade Schools ; (i1) and tho Agricultural Schools. 

(1) it is the object of tho Ttcliniijal Colleges to affoiidtho 
highest possible technical instruction, both theoretical and 
practical, and it is for this reason that the State Ijas undertHken 


tho gre.ater part of the coiA o£ this branch of Saxony’s educa¬ 
tional sy.stem. At the head stands the Technicsl Coftege o 
..Dresden, founded as a polytechnic school so lon&^go as 1828 
and placed upon >ltB present basis in 1^1. It has five d^arto 
ments, devoted respectively to (a) architecture, (b) sivil engi. 
ncerbg, (c) machine construction and Vle^ical en^neering, 
(d) chemical indusUies; '■'with («) a ^general departmwf^ for 
mathematics, nathfal science, political and social scieit;^ 
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'^philosophy, philology, &c., and for the training of teachers in 
' technical sciences, piathcmatics, and pliysics. It had ii#1904 a 
'^aching staff of over sixty, and its students exceeded 1,1001 
only 68^por cent, of whom, however, were Saxons," while 22 per, 
cent, were non-Germaas, a* testimony to the excellence of the 
instruction imparte l. The great majority of students come 
from the modern higher schools, few from the classical higher 
schools, The college is admirably equipped with a library and 
forty collections of models and drawings relating to the various 
dspartmeuts of mstructioiiT For the encouragement of deserving 
talent ii^ needy circumstances and of scientific investigation, 
nearly Jl,708 a year ft grunted in exhibitions, gratuities to 
poor students, and in contributions towards the cost of scientific 
ouyeys and excursions..^’ 

To the higher technical schools belong algo the Veterinary 
Academy at Dresden (founded 1780), the lliniitg Academy at 
Fraiberg (founded 17GG), with 25 teachers and over 400 students, 
of whom only 59 are Saxons and 145 Germans; and the 
Academy for Forestry at Tharandt (dating from 1811, and con¬ 
ducted ^by the State since 1810), whose chief object is the 
training of skilled men for the service of the State forests, 
thonglJ private students, among them many foreigners, attend 
in targe numbers. All these schools have valuable libraries and 
collections. The Mining Academy especially enjoys inter¬ 
national fame, for in addition to most European countries tho 
United States, Africa, Asia, and even Australia, send students, 
l iflally there belongs to this group a Leipzig institution of recent 
origin, the Commoecialtlollege, founded in 1898 by tho Chamber 
of Commerce of that town. It.s purpose is the trainiug^f young 
haire already passeef througl? the higher schools, for a 
commercial career, and in 1905 its students numbered G37, more 
than half of *hom were foreigners. 

(2),Th6 Art and Art-InduiftritS Schools are admirable in 
their way. If There are five higher schools of this kind—three at 
Dresdon (o*e dajing from 1705 and another from 1814), one lA 
Ceipzig (1764), and one at Plauen (1877)—ftith nearly 1,400 
stndents'in the aggregate in 1904, and costing i'32,400, of 
which Ahe State paid 4130,000. Each of those schools'works 
/pm^ch the same lines* as the ^outh Ken,^gton Department, 
dra an evudence of the close touch which is in this way preserved 
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between'art and industry it may be noted that of the 2,840 
students who passed through the Dresden Academy during a 
period of 28 years, 567 were painters and desi^ers in conneetion. 
with various fnddstries, 211 were carvers in wood and stone, 
art tfimtira, stucco workers, and stons maspns, 702 lithographers, 
279 wood engravers, and 86 printers and ^ bookbinders. The 
Planen school is carried qp for the special benefit of the textile 
industry, and in connection with it there are a textile museum, 
a technical library, and a collection of samples. From these 
travelling exhibitions are periodicaljy fi)rmed au4 sent amongsj 
the industrial towns of the textile district, and the result has 
been the establishment in several of the larger pVees of 
permanent exhibitions, which are replenished by the frequent 
exchange of new articles from headquaiiers. 

(3) At the head of the Industrial Schools are several of 'an 
advanced kind Tbo chief are tho old-established State 
Technical Institutes at Chemnitz, viz., five different schools 
devoted respectively to (a) architocturo and tho mechanical, 
cbbmical, and electrical industries; (b) the building trades; 
(c) macliine construction, including the training oi overseers for 
tho mechanical and electrical industries; (d) a school of industrial 
design; and (c) a school of dyeing. « 

Of those schools the oldest is that of industrial design, 
dating from 1796, but two others date from 1836 and 1837 
respectively. The teachers in 1901 numbered 66 and the 
students 709, a large portion of them non-Saxons. The State 
contributed T12,350 towards the total cost of T16,300. There 
are also tho Slunicipal Industrial School at Lqjpzig, with special 
departments for machine construction, printing, joinery, uphol¬ 
stering, and locopiotivo dilving, and with 1,387 students iil’ihe. 
aggregate in 1901; tho Mittweida Tcchnikum (1867), compriSg 
a mechanical engineering school and an overseerr’ school, and 
having 1,500 students, of wLcm-over a third are non-Germans; 
the School of Engineering at Zwickau, with 261 studeats inT904; 
the Limbach Technikurn, with three departments,, and, 110 
students; the Ilalaichcn Technikurn, the,Riesa Technikurn,,the 
Dresden Technical School, and the Dresden afld Bautzen Muni¬ 
cipal Industrial Schools. Most of these schools have yaluable 
collections of models, Ac. ' , b . 

Next in rank come State schools for the building trades'v*, 
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Leipiigt Chemnitc, Planen, aftd Zittau, all dating from 
orer sixty years ago, and carried on dtiringthe winter^onths 
^y: th^ mining*8chool8, one a State institutiov; a series of 
weaving and embroidery schools (26 in number), some going 
back t(Sl880 and very few ^ modern origin, andr amongst tl^pm * 
regulaity training 9.,506 students; then seven S'ate Schools of 
Navigation inlended'for the boatmen of the Elbe; and finally an 
imposing array of 98 Technical ScM)ols (Fachschden), dis¬ 
tributed all oyer the State, devoted to special local industries, 
handicrafts, and^ trades, a^d instructing in 1904 no fewer than 
8*000 students. 

In thj^grojjp of schoals may also be included 13 schools of 
painting and drawing, intended for the special benefit of the toy 
industry, and attended in'-1904 by 730 pupils, also the courses 
of Ihstruction given by*tho factory inspectors to stokers, and 
engine drivers in various centres, which chaftgQ from year to 
year. , 

f4) The schools of the fourth group, the Trade Schoojs, in 
number 61, owe their origin and their success, which is groat,d;o 
the enterprise and liberality of the Commercial Corporations 
and Associations,, and of tho members of the merchant class 
individually, for communal action is hero very rare. These 
schools are specially intended for ap]ircnticcs—for tho merchants 
of the future. There is no technical instruction in tho common 
sense of the words, and manual teaching is altogether absent. 
Attention is rather centred on book-keeping, caligraphy (be it 
understood in its etymological sense), mercantile correspon¬ 
dence, mercantile geography and history, stenography, modern 
languages, the rudiments of political economy, and such other 
suli^ts as arc comprised in«tho convenient term “colnmcrcial 
sSfehce.” * 

(^) There^is, lastly, the group of agricultural and horti¬ 
cultural schools, 13 in numhpr ^0 of the former and three 
of th<» latt^), and containing several of national and even of 
Continents^ fame. They have all been established by associ^- 
tionfdt fsrmers'and j^rdeners respoctiv.ely, ;^d their students 
nunTbered 858 in 1904. 

At none of the*Bchjols to which reference has been njfide is 
attendee compulsory} yet in reality an indirect pressure is 
It happens in this Wise. SiJIlb ISOS' compulsory 
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attendance at a continnation achool baa been' legaliaed in 
Saxony^ which was the second State in the German Empire to 
adopt this epoeh-making act of coercion, ^or three years aftec^ 
leating the pfimdVy school, that is, from tho age of 14 to 17, 
"'boys* and girls'must carry on theis eUu,cation in an advanced 
night-school. With a view to economy of time, however, they 
are given the option of passing these three compulsory years in 
a Technical School insteJd. Many go at once fo Industrial or 
Trade Schools, while others pass their compulsory years in what 
are known as Industrial Continuation'Schools, a type of school 
which the Education Law of 1873 called into existence. These 
schools wore 48 in number in 1904, and-were attended!-in 1904 
by over 9,000 scholars. 

So far is this law from being regarofed as a hardship, that in 
in general tho students who come under it attend school niost 
willingly, and often continue there long after their legal duty 
has been fulfilled. Practically all the more intelligent ^d 
persevering students of tho continuation schools pass on, without 
any pressure, into the Industrial Schools, which have as a 
couseipieiice greatly increased in numbers and popularity since 
1893. Compulsion has, in fact, been such a success in Saxony 
that it could probably now with perfect safety he dispensed 
with, and in practice the educational authorities do place far less 
reliance upon the rigours of tho law than upon the fostering of a 
spontaneous desire to learn, and know, and excel. 

Such is tho many-sided system of technical education which 
Saxony has in tho course of years, and by a vast expenditure) of 
wisely directed ellort, brought to a degree of excellence which 
may well excite both the envy and the admiration of rival 
industrial countries. I heard mucii, when discussing the srfQgct 
in Dresden at the Ministry of Education, of the means adopted 
by the Government for obtaining from the Technical Schdols 
the best results. While tho last word is always said by the 
Ministry above, there is no wholesale treatment. •Freedom of 
movement, within wise limits, is studitmsly fostered. ,,“We 
introduce less regimentrtion (reglementir'n) in our schools than 
is the case in Prussia,” I was told by the Directos, of this 
Dopaid-ment: “as far as possible we let thfcm alone, only taking 
care to spur them to emulation; and that, with our intelh,;^ent 
Saxon folk,"is quite' enough.” A feature of this plan'V 
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■tiiiotmgemeiit is the pabUoation eveiy fire years of a (Amplete 
■ register of the schools, recording what they hare done failed 
~io do, and awarding praise without stint for the ipraiseworthys 
while turning the fierce light of comparison uflhn ttie backward. 
The eflect has been fc^infl sto be eminently stiltiulative* 
same jlbactic^ spirit is shown in the selection of teachers. 
Stress is, of course, laid upon proved efliciency, and as far as 
possible attraefive salaries are offered,* with a view to seeairing 
the best available talent; yet a very considerable degree of 
laxity is purposely allowed* ii^ the requirement of formal certifi¬ 
cates of efficiency of the usual examination order, on the ground 
ttiat in the lover techniArl schools it is practical ability rather 
tlian any encyclopindic knowledge of theory that is needed. 
Nor is the system of Government inspection grievous. The 
loc.al managing bodies are expected to exercise needful super¬ 
vision, and supreme control is exerted through a single inspector, 
thqngh lately several sub-inspectors have been appointed. 
Another means of promoting friendly rivalry is by the holding 
of periodical exhibitions of students’ work. These exhibitions 
are not intended so much for the general public ns for the 
Bchool8*themselvcS and their teachers. Hence all schools are 
cncouBBged, and are even expected, to take part, whether their 
proficiency be great or small. “'There are no parade horses at 
our exhibitions,” said the Director expressively. The object, in 
fact, is not to create a spectacle, but to produce solid results. 

It is worth notice also that while in theory, and to some 
extent in practice, the higher technical schools are open to all 
cqpiers, the shrew^l SaVon has of lato years come to look with 
a certain suspicion, if not disapproval, on foreign pupils. 
‘.ifWmerly,’^ I was infoi!mcd,*“all W(«'e welcome. ‘Let every¬ 
body come,’ we said: ‘ the world is wide, and we have plenty of 
room.’ Buk we say that no longer.” The fact is that every 
pupil is regarded as a possible mommercial rival, and in Saxony 
there is no* disposition to ride the hobby of free competition 
to death. Henc$ a certain coldness on the part of tl(p 
authorities toward the iloutlander,” who is no longer invited as of 
old to share at tj)e board of knowledge on equal terms, but is 
invai^ly required to pay double or even treble fees. But even 
wh|(lTie thus pays he ^ould appear,“judging by his numbers, to 
4^ well satisfied. * 
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CAPITAL AND £,ApODB 

The relatione between capital and labour—Tbe legal etatna cf labwir and ite 
organisations—The trade unions and their membership—The Socialist 
organisations^The Christian (Koman Catholic) and Hirsch-Duncker 
organisations—Iluvonuo and eiponditure-^The “free labour” uniops— 
•Trade unions as fighting organisations—Strikes and their result—Progress 
of labour—fiituro of trade unionism—The Socialist Press—Loyalty of 
trade unionists to their loaders—An exception to the rule—Trade union 
contributions—Smallness of official salaries—The workmen’s secretariifteB 
—The attitude of capital to labour—The industrial princes of lihineland- 
' Westphalia—Their hostility to trade unions—The Westphalian miners’ 
strike in 1905—Organisations of employers—The bitterness of the struggle 
—A better feeling in the South—Insurance against ^rikes and io()k'Outs— 
Present phases of tho labour movement—The agitation for higher wages 
and shorter hours—The ten-hours day predominant—Attitude of the 
Imperial Government-Labour policy of the State and municipal 
authorities. 

A SHORT time ago there took place,* between the special 
organ in the German Press of the employers of labour apd 
the official organ of tho Social Democratia party, an exchange of 
views which clearly brought out the differences between capifal 
and lahotir in Germany. rThe Arleitgeber-Zeitung (Emplcffirs’ 
Gazette) had published an article upon the agi-eements for ttfU 
adjustment of disputes which exist in the Gritisl^ engineening 
and shipbuilding trades. It pointed out that by these agreements 
“the trade unions recommend their members not Jo refiise to 
work with non-unionists, and the employers’ unions Recommend 
tfieir members nc^t to i^ofase to employ workmen becau88*they 
belong to unions. No workman shall be required to say^ whether 
he bqlongs to a nrion or not.” “Is Miorh,” it added, “a 
German trade union which would subscunbe to such aiPvi^ee- 
meut, though it is tibt in all inspects what German emplojhiia 

IM . ~ 
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’’’i^aird u desirable ? ** To this challenge the leading *6oeialiBt 
latonr journal, the VorwarU, replied: “ Such an agre^ent aa 
«the one referred to would be signed by every german trade 
nnion withont hesitation, since it prohibits Che employer from 
penalising worlmen fjr ‘t^longing to organisations. ‘At J;he 
moment of writing we receive news that ‘ The porcelain workers 

of-have been locked out because they have not complied 

with a demand that they should withdraw from their«unibn.’ 
And that proceeding is typical of German conditions. Lock- 
puts for the saps cause eir^ of daily occurrenco with ns.” 

Now, neithor German employers nor German trade unions are 
as blacl^as ^ley are generally painted by each other. Never¬ 
theless, the fact remains that the relationship between capital 
and labour is one of extifeme tension, and in some industries of 
extreme bitterness. Organisation on the one side has .been 
answered by combination on the other, until ft is literally true, 
as the NordimUche Allgemeine Zeitung asserted recently, that 
‘‘ the employers have been welded into a weapon-brotherhopd, re¬ 
gardless of their competitive relationships,” so that, in some of N )0 
large industries at least, they “ present to-day a closed phalanx.” 

For *», long tine to come no factor will be so important in 
determining the conditions of labour as trade unionism, and its 
pojyer and pretensions deserve study. 

It seems desirable to refer briefly, by way of introduction, to 
the legal status of labour and its organisations. In regard to 
the right to combine for the defence of economic interests a 
valuable safeguard is secured to the majority of wage-earners— 
njt, however, to State employees, agricultural labourers, and 
domestic servants, who possess no right of the kind—by Section 
ISSf!! the Industrial Code, which declares that "All prohibitions 
and penal regulations against industrial employers, industrial 
assistants, journeymen, or factory operatives regarding agree¬ 
ments and combinations for ‘ho- purpose of obtaining more 
favonftrble conditions of wages and of work, particularly by 
means of the suspension of work or the dismissal of workpeople, 
are Repealed.” 'The provision constitutes a -iefence of strikes 
and lockronts, tl^ough this unrestricted right to combine for 
economic ends does nbt apply to political or even public effairs. 

judging the liberty which Che working classes enjoy of 
,^rftnoriog their interests by the^ method oi the strike it is nut 
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sufficient to state the bare letter of the law. So much depends 
on the application of the law .by courts and judges, and such • 
vhriety of intei'prctation and usage preyails, that it is only by the 
,examination of judicial decisions that the actual state of the law 
can' be "learned. The method of fftcclurive dealing is largely 
resorted to by the working classes in the, assertion of their 
ecoijomic claims. There, exists, indeed, no legal right to pro¬ 
claim a‘n embargo upon an industrial undertating in. which 
employer and workpeople are in conflict, yeti it has been 
found that the same end can be attaifted by tho employment of 
ingenuity in phrasing, and in practice tho law has tacitly 
tolerated the unacknowledged yet no Ics^cfrective boycotting” 
(the word was long ago naturalised in tho German vocabulary of 
labour) of employers and public placc.s of^asscmbly (like meeting- 
halls-and licensed premises) obnoxious to the workers, though 
here, too, there' are exceptions according to tho practice of the 
various States and tribunals. For example, tho more threat,of 
a strike or a ‘‘ boycott,” in tho event of an employer not falling 
in with conditions proposed by his workpeople, has been punished 
as a misdemeanour under the provision of the Penal Code which 
forbids the use of force or menace with the object of “procuring 
illegal pecuniary advantage.” In isolated cases courts ef law 
have even interpreted tho summary demand of higher wagosdn 
this sense, and workpeople have frequently been convicted for 
having appealed to tlioir colleagues in open meeting to cease 
work without giving notice. On the whole it may be said that 
tho law of combination is more liberal than its interpretation 
by the courts and tho police, so that iii practice the German 
working glasses cannot bo said to conduct their class struggles 
on equal terms. ' ■ , 

Their organisations fall into three principal groups—the 
“ Free ” or Social Democratic group, the Hirsclr Duncker‘’or 
Kadical group, and the Chri:^,iail'or (for the most part) Koman 
Catholic group. There are, however, small independent groups, 
nttably the “ Yellow ” organisations, which have beet, projupted 
and subsidised by*ihe employers, on “R'ee Labour” linesj as 
understood in England, and tho lately established “Patrsotio” or 
“ National ” organisations. All these types of unionism^li be 
dealt with in order. ..The unions in which the Poles comMtedo 
not call for detailed reference. They are purely national anV, 
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^ ionnd for the most part in the collier; and iron dietriets of 
Bhenish-Westphalia. Although Roman Catholics, t^ Poles 
have greater sociaf affinity with the Social Demc^ratic than the 
Christian organisations; it has proved impossible, however, to 
induce them to join ejtheii in largo numbers. On labo«r*qpeg- 
tions, «8 on all others, they set themselves apart and go their 
own way. !fhe whole of their unions are understood to have a 
membership of a hundred thousand, out the tie is a leose'one 
and is dictat^l more by racial than economic motive. 

The German^ trade unh>nists proper were classified as follows 
m 1905 and 19*00 


• 

1905. 

1906. 

locre&ne. 

• 

AbROIute. 1 Per. Cent. 

Socialist (“Freo”) Central Unions 

Socialist Local Unions . 

Hirsch-Dunckef Unions. 

Christian Unions. 

Independent Unions . 

1,'! ft. 803 
'J7,7o0 
! 117,007 

I ‘ 2 <;.Lo:i 2 
' »;.), 2 n 2 

l,C8f),70^ 

13.145 

118,508 

820.248 

78,544 

, 344,906 2.V6 

( - 14,591 - 52-6 
1,411 12 

65,214 20H 

8,282 43-8 

Totals . 

. ■, . ^ . - 

; i,8iy,o;;o 

2,215,154 

+ 395,224 + 21-7 


“ The three princip.il groups of O.Tinan Trade Union organi¬ 
sations,” said a tierniau writer receiilly, “ represent together 
the most powerful, most numerous, the best organised, the 
most militant, if not the most wealthy, labour army of which 
wp"have any knowledge, though in political views these groat 
organisations are diametrically opposed.” Nevertheless, the 
German trade nnions, though collectively stronger in numbers 
thw»the English uniqps, do not yat contain so lar;fe a pro¬ 
portion of*tho industrial worker-s as tho latter, or indeed the 
unions of s%veral other European countries, such as Denmark 
and Sweden. • ^ 

The Socialist or “ Free ” organisations naturally give the 
lead to tljf entire trade unionist movement. So strong have 
the^^lecome ddring rjj^icnt years that tjicy lyw embrace nearly 
80 per (;pnt. of the organised workers of tho country. In 1890 
their abrogate *meiSberBhip was only 277,659, but faring 
theg^flt five years the?.' growth has keen strikingly rapid, as tho 
^jliowing figures show :— 
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Year. ^ 

No. of Uemberl. 

ADsaa! 

iDcrease. 

Absolote. 

Feroentege. 

■ ■ 1M)2 

783,206 

•* *55^696 

8-2 

1903 

887,698 

154.492 

21,0 

1904 

1,052,108 .. 

164,410, 

.. 18-5 

1905 

1.344,803 

292,695 

27-8 

■ lg06 

1,689,)09 

344,906 

' 25-6 


At the beginning of the year 1907 the “ Free ” unions had c 
membership of 1,798,000. The increase during five years had 
thus been 1,064,800, equal to over 145 i)er cent. 'The member¬ 
ship of the principal trades was as follows in that year: ' 
building trades, 382,567; mineral , and metal industries, 
878,655 ; textile industry, 111,532 ; commerce and transport, 
122,511; miners, 110,247; clothing industry, 91,273; wood 
industry, 170,232; food and drink industries, 88,055; stone and 
earth' industries, 57,840; polygraphic (printing and allied) 
trades, 77,889; and paper and leather industries, 47,125. 
During 1906 thirteen unions had each an increase of over 6,000 
members, seven had an increase of over 20,000, four ono 'of over 
80,000, and one an increase of 75,000. It is likely that if the 
present rate of increase continues the “Free” unions will*in 
several years have a membership of two and a half millions. 
The unions are grouped in Federations, ,of which there were 
64 in 1906, and in the large towns these Federations have 
central offices, combining union offices, inquiry agencifes, 
labour registries, reading-rooms and libraries, lodging-houiw, . 
restaurant, Ac. One of the latest of these central institutions, 
at Leipzig, cost £50,000.' ' ' , ***“ 

The “Free” trade unions have also of late years made 
considerable progress amongst women, of whom 118,908 were 
organised in 37 unions in 1)906. The- textile-workers' union 
alone had 37,020 female members, the metal-woAers’ union 
bid 13,305, the tobacco-workers’ union f2,888, andithe general 
factory-workers’ pliion 10,736, next to which the unions with 
the largest female membership were thow of. the bookbinders, 
shoeeSakers, linen-makers, printers’ assistants, tailor8,^ood* 
workers, an^ shop assistants. 

The “Free” central unions had a revenue in 1906 
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ud an expenditore of £1,848,000, su'd their 
'soomolated fiinds fere £1,266,000. In 1891 the revenue per 
;,>ember for all purposes was only 68.8d., in 1896 if was 11s. 6d.,* 
ioat in 1906 it was £1 ds. 7d., while the accnmoltited fonds have , 
increased from 2a. 6d. t* 7d. per head. * * • 

ThesI unions h%ve throughout kept in close touch with 
the political movements of Socialism, i^d this association has 
been of immense help in recruiting their members. Thfe great 
majority of thA members are undoubtedly convinced Socialists, 
B« far as conviction can b8 said to go, in an attachment which 
is based far more on feeling than reason, yet a considerable 
section identify themsefves neither with the Socialist party 
nor with Socialist principles. It is signi6cant that while the 
men^bers of the Socialist trade unions numbered nearly a 
million and three quarters in 1906, the Socialist political party 
only numbered a little over half a million registered and sub¬ 
scribing mentbers, including adherents other than manual 
workers, of whom there are many. The Socialist unions of 
Berlin alone had a quarter of a million members, but the 
"politically organised” Socialists of that town only numbered 
78,000. A short'time ago the Socialist Trades Federation of 
Dansig inquired of its 4,000 members how many were “poli¬ 
tically organised,” and of those who replied only 8 per cent. 

BO described themselves. 

The explanation of.this apparent inconsistency is that a large 
number of workmen are drawn to the Socialist trade unions 
bedkuse they are the most energetic, most vigilant, most 
reaourceful, and at the same timeluiost uncompromising, in 
promoting the interests of labour, and because their lajgo funds 
and unequalled machinftry enable them to oflfer to the working 
classes advantages which are not offered in anything like the 
same degree*by the other organisations. Thus the Socialist 
Working-men’s Secretariates 8r Advice Agencies which are 
found in most large German towns are altogether superior in 
usefuiMss f> thy rival agencies of the same kind which, in fat 
smaHer numbers, are *earriod on by thb HJfsch-Duncker and 
Roman Oktholic oogaiysations. 

Oeman trade nniqns classify themselves as “ Gewerk- 
Behtnra ” (the Socialist and G^stfan unions) auji' “ Gewerk- 
^roine" (the Hirsch-Duncker unions). The first trade unions 
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to be 'formed were of the latter kind and date from 1868. 
They,owed their existence to Dr. Max Hirsch, an inflnential 
k member of the Kadioal Parliamentary party, who had fonnd^ 
his model in Efigland. They were originally politico-economic 
organisations and were formed of working men who were more 
or loss in sympathy with Eadicalism. Even to-day they 
resemble the Englislf trade unions most closely, though 
puzzled by the new movement which in England would appear 
to be rapidly diminishing the distance between-trade unionism 
and Socialism. They are still closely associated, both in political 
views and in practical action, with the Badicals of one 
direction or another, yet on principle they repudifte formal 
association with any political party and leave their members • 
free, in Frederick the Groat’s words, iJo be “ saved every one in 
his own way.” “ Wo are a neutral organisation for ecorfomio 
ends, and that we will remain." This standpoint was formally 
avowed by the last congress of the Hirsch-Duncker unions, and 
in general the principle of detachment is observed as far as 
possible to a party which is not one of great numerical or 
intrinsic strength. Those unions on the whole represent the 
elite of the working classes, yet they are not pioneer organisa¬ 
tions and they make little progress, their total number being 
only equal to one year's addition to the Social Democratic unions. 
Their largest national union is that of the machine builders and 
metal workers, which in 1905 had 47,112 members, the factory 
and unskilled labourers’ union following with 16,642. They are 
not exactly a peaco-at-any-price party of labour, but they have 
no love of powder and firearms, and will negotiate long and 
patiently rather than expose their resources to the decima¬ 
ting influence of active tiisputes'. Their revenue,in lOGG'was 
£70,200, their expenditure £67,200, and their accumulated 
funds £181,000. Two-thirds of their invested funds'are 
ear-marked for sick benefit. 

The Christian unions, which are strongest in the imfustrial 
5 ,nd mining districts of Eheuish-Westphalia, where, the Boman 
Catholic Church,ds paramount, have ir the past been stil^ less 
militant. They may best be described as a compromise between 
ecclesiastical and economic organisations. More than forty 
years ago, when an outburst of social'fervour passed *{!Lpngh 
Boman Cutiiolic circles in the Ehincland, under the influence-"!\f 
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;'!L»aMlle'8 convert, Bishop Ketteler, many associatv„„= „v.^g 
■ men attached to thgit Church were formed. But they Wire no^ 
«aggrewiYe or exclusitely detoted to labour propa^andism. Their 
: founders and patrons were as a rule priests of popujar symjathios, 
who were concerned le*it*tHe Eoman Catholic working classes 
should Ije drwrn into alien organisations. Gradually it was 
found necessary to broaden the basis' of these societies, and 
more and more to conduct them on the usual trade union lines; 
yet the tie Atween the Church and labour has not been 
weakened, and an the wifole tho Christian organisations are, 
even to-day, the most tractable of all the labour unions. On 
occasion Hheysjoin handli with the Socialist and other unions 


' when there is a common Jrattlo to bo fought, but they have no 
sympathy whatever with tlie Socialist creed. Thus in the 
Westphalian coal strike of 1905 the Christian pnions, after first 
hesitating, threw in their lot entirely with the Socialist organisa- 
tioftS, and wife them fought the battle through. Peace having 
been secured, the old inter-party bickerings were promptly re¬ 
sumed, and they are now carried on more diligently than ever. * 
At their animal congress in Breslau in 1906 the Christian 
unions reaffirmed their basis of operations very clearly when they 
declared that they entirely accepted the existing political and 
ecoBomic order as “necessary and expedient,” yet tlioy demanded 
for the working classes (Lohnarbeiterstand) “ a larger influence 
in the determination pf tho social order and the conditions of 
labour.” They repudiated the Socialist notion of an inevitable 
“clxss war,” and affirmed their intention to oppose any un- 
nasessary alienatioji of tho diflerent classes of society. Such 
a standpoint excites the ridicule of the Socialist, who* is pro- 
foonHly convkced that dVery man’s hand is against him, but it 
is still in general cordially accepted by the Homan Catholic 
worCers, who* are not likely to abandon it save under severe* 
provocftion. The Christian unitn^havo at their dispogafmost 
of the machinery which the Socialists employ—advice bureaux, 
funds Xsr al* purposes, labour registries, and the like—thouglf 
the vigour of their vaifous propagandist agencies is greatly 
restrained* owing Id tbe fact that the moderating influence of 
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tions affiliated to the Central Federation. The latgeat of these 
onions ryere those of the miners, with 77,000 members; masons 
8nd masons’ ‘labourers, with 40,000 ; textile operatiyes; with 
. 40,000 ; metal Workers, with 80,000 ; the Bavarian railwajmen, 
with" 25,000; "transport labourers,’flrith 16,000; and wood 
workers and ceramic workers, with 10,000 each. .Their tevenne 
in that year was i£182,0^'0, and their expenditure £149,000. 

The’“Free Labour” unions, which, following French usage, 
are called “ Yellow ”—the Socialist unions are “<Iled ” and the 
Christian unions “ Black ”—are hc^, end as, a rule are sub¬ 
sidised, even when they have not been established, by the large 
industrial firms, acting independently 8r collectively. «Most of 
these firms belong to the engineering trade and are willing to 
pay liberally to the support of organisations which are 
pledged to keep the peace. For the principal condition of mem¬ 
bership is that strikes must on no account be resorted to, and 
that the right of coalition shall pro tanto be surrendered. a 
rule those unions are limited to special works. One of the 
laVgest, formed in connection with a Bavarian machine works, 
comprises 74 per cent, of the employees, and the firm contributes 
£2,000 per annum to its funds. Essentially such contributions 
are a form of insurance against disputes, but the “ Y<ellow ” 
union movement is too recent to enable one to judge whether 
it will stand the test of serious dill'erences between employers 
and employed. If the monetary assistance of the former were 
withdrawn the unions would not exist a day. It is natural 
that the “ Yellow ” associations should not stand in good repute 
with other trade unionists of any class, find their influence upon, 
the laboi'ir movement is so far quite insignificant. 

Another and somewhat similar type 'jf trade unwn, so^SDed, 
was called into existence in 1905, with the name “ Patriotic ” 
Working Men’s Union. There is nothing distinctive abont'the 
branches of this organisatrm, cxfcpt their feebleness, insig¬ 
nificance, and their assumption of special national virtues, which 
by implication are denied to the Hirsch-Duncker aiid Cbristian 
unions. Seeing‘that the “ Patriotic’’ smion did not thi^k it 
necessary to come to the relief of the working classes until the 
old-established unions had a membership of nearly two mllions, 
there is little disposition f6 treat it seriously, and neitherlblong 
nor a useful life is predicted fo^ it. 
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^»<ii[ore wd more the trade unions are becoming fighting oigani- 
sations, and even ^he Christian unionists are ceasing eto look 
upon the labour movement with the old apathy.* In 1891 thi 
Social Democratic organisations expended on*atcount of strikes, 
and lock-outs the snm«of «E51,880, but in 1906 this dxjftadi- 
ture had increased to jB 687,4‘21. The expenditure per head 
in the latter year was Ss. 7d. in the Socialist unions, 38. 9d. 
in the Hir8ch-*Duncker unions, and Ss. 6d. in the Christian 
unions. Durhig the fifteen years 1890 to 1905 the Social 
democratic unipns alone*wjro involved in 11,370 strikes and 
lock-onts, in which 1,401,283 persons were interested, and on 
these stakes ,8nd lock-outs .£1,852,CIO was expended, divided 
as follows: Building trades, .£575,700; metal industry, 
£402,600; wood industry* £282,660; clothing trade, £105,370; 
tra(fe and transport, £107,340; graphic and paper industry, 
£105,740; food and luxuries, £70,250; ceramic industry, 
£67,690; leather industry, £28,770 ; mining. £60,480; textile 
industry, £130,330; and factory workers, £03,650. Yehothcr 
branches of work were not neglected, for during the same perhtd 
the expenditure in out-of-work pay increased from £3,210 to 
£132,^0, and the sick pay increased between 1896 and 1906 
from £22,700 to £164,080. 

Recording to trade union returns, 2,007 finished strikes 
occurred annually in Germany on the average of the years 
1902-1906. These strikes affected 10,297 undertakings, and 
the number of strikers was 186,671, or 45'2 per cent, of the 


worftpeople in the undertakings concerned, while 12,663 others 
thrown out jf wdrk. In 1906 there were 8,328 finished 
strikes, affecting 16,246 undertakings and 272,218 wqfkpeoplo 
(89‘T^er c^t. of tho*whol(^, whilJ 24,433 workpeople were 
thrown out of work. The largest group of strikes was that 
in The building trade, embracing 1,079 undertakings and 
79,076 strikers; then followed#th^ textile industry, with 164 


under!akinga and 29,215 strikers; the metal-working industry, 
with ^10 iindertakin^s and 22,724 strikers; the minings 
smelling, and salt wor!*, with 106 undertaMngs and 21,391 
strikers; Ahe wooj industry, with 436 undertakings and 21,141 
strikers; and the engigpering trade, with 206 undertaking* and 
Ifi.oifstrikers. Of the 3,328 strike*, 2,610, or 76^4 per cent., 
pMdsted, amongst other things, iS wages disputes, and 1,019, or 
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80'6 per cent., in part to hoars of lahonr. As to'resalt, 18'4 
per cen^. ended with complete success for the workpeople (against 
21'1 per cent', on the average of 1902-6), 45 per cent.' vrith 
‘partial success (against 88'2 per cent, during the whole period 
1902^65, and 3S'6 per cent with faihife (against 40'7 per cent.). 
Of the completely succeseful strikes more than 90 per cent, were 
agj^essive. It is estimated that the whole' of the trade unions 
expended on strikes during the years 1896 to lll05 more than 
one and a half million pounds. 

No small part of the progress made by the working classes 
during the past twenty years, alike in wages and the general 
conditions of labour, is due to the action of the jtradti unions. 
The entire status of labour has been raised, and by general 
consent industry has been well able to bear the largely increased 
expenditure entailed by the higher wages and the reduced hours, 
yet most of the ground won by labour has been severely con¬ 
tested, and without the aid of strong organisatiou/tled by deter¬ 
mined men, it would not have been won at all. In Germany, as 
elsewhere, the weakest organisation is found in the badly paid 
industries, and it is in those industries that the least disturbance 
occurs in the relationships of capital and labour. The chemical 
industry is an illustration of this general truth; in this industry 
wages are low and strikes rare, and the gradual improvement in 
the workers’ level of earnings is dependent upon the extent to 
which the chemical industry is affected by the competition for 
labour. Only the general upward movement of wages levels up 
the standard in an industry like this, and it is the last to feel the 
benefit. 

In Ofoonany there is a disposition to regard the recent growth 
of trade unionism as abnormal, ahd the prediction is sonAruimes 
made that directly the relationships between capital and labour 
necome composed the unions will lose their hold upon the working 
classes and decline. The arswer to this is that there is no like¬ 
lihood, either immediate or remote, of the relationships b^tvreen 
employers and emjdoyed becoming more harmonious*, The, trade 
unions are only just learning their p"wer, and far fron^ the 
struggle between capital and labour being exhausted, ibis merely 
beginning. Experience, it is true, shows that an important 
dispute inV|Sriably leads (b a large addition of memberS'us the 
organisations which do the fighting on the men’s behalf, and that 
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p«ac« a considerable proportion of these reernits fn^l away. 
There bare been tiany anch disputes during recent years, an^ 
the membership rolls of some of the unions ejected show as a 
consequence startling fluctuations. For example, while ^^the* 
year 1903 101,281 nSw members joined the Socialist Metal 
Workers’ Aseociatien, 69,988 withdrej|r from it. So, too, the 
Christian Miners’ Union had 3,400 members when the West¬ 
phalian stril^ of 1905 begsu ; before tho strike ended its 
membership had grown to 80,000, but the dispute had not long 
Been settled before the nun/ber fell to 47,000. The significant 
thing is« however, that^the growth of trade unionism has been 
steady ihd pSrsistent in spite of violent fluctuations in individual 
unions, and this will in asll probability be tho caso in future. 
Evjry circumstance of the workers’ condition encourages that 
view. The growth of the syndicates, the organisation of em¬ 
ployers in defensive unions, the amalgamation of Ihoso unions in 
powerful fedcBations covering largo areas and commanding virtu¬ 
ally unlimited funds, tho tendency of taxation to restrict (jjio 
workers’ spending capacity, the desire for a higher and fuller 
life—ajl these things force tho worker to aim at tho enlargement 
of his resources, and whatever may bo the ultimate incidence 
of hi# increasing wages demands, his immediate concern is 
wiA his employer. 

In its work of organisation and agitation, trade unionism, 
especially of the Scwialist type, is assisted by a singularly 
efficient Press. In sixty-eight towns the Socialist party has 
dafly newspapers, an^ in three of these towns two or more 
sfeb newspapers;*four newspapers appear onco a week, and 
eighteen appear at longer jnterval^ In addition Sixty-two 
trades and ijfdustrios ha^e special trade union newspapers (several 
with two or ^three), most of them appearing weekly, and there 
are at least twelve other journals and magazines of various 
kind^ conducted by the party or*the trade unions. In the 
interest of Polish an^ Italian workmen there are newspapers 
writtMk in*tlifer languages. Many of tho daily newspapers 
of Ihe party have larfe circulations, 'equalfing or exceeding 
those of* the btrghsr newspapers published in the same 
town^ The most wHely circulated of the trade unionist 
jouiAls is that of the metal trq^es, which claims 4o be distri- 
> bated to the nuqiber of 200,^00 each week. The daily Press 
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is for most part ably and energetically oondncted. It doea 

ftot pay mucb attention to the niceties it controversy and 
„lias no respect frfr confidential documents; its tone is ftankly 
anfci-tcclesiastitfal and often aggressively atheistic, in spite 
of the much vaunted b it very hollow claim of the %»cialiBt 
party that it regards reli^on as, in the words of itS programme, 
“ a private matter,” yet it serves the purpose of agitation 
effectively. Primarily the daily journals are party papers, and 
Socialist propagandism is their principal aim. They zealousljr 
watch the interests of labour, however, and in the event of 
an industrial dispute they are able to, afford powerful help to 
the men. 

The editors of these journals are often men of considerable 
education and study, who have obtained their doctorates at the 
university by ^id work, and their intimate acquaintance with 
economic questions gives to tlieir articles—one-sided though they 
may often be—a note of intelligence and even of authority which 
would be welcome in more reputable departments of journalism. 
They are, moreover, careful and generally accurate—probably 
never wilfully inaccurate—in their facts, the,ugh often .jenough 
perverse and wrong-headed in their theories and as full of 
prejudices as of good intentions. 

Germany is on the whole behind England in the publication 
of cheap literature of a high class, but its labour Press is far 
above the English level in wideness of interests and in literary 
ability. In many of tbe trade organs which have been referred 
to, dyed rod with Socialism though they may be, appear articles 
which tlje most educated persons could read with interest a'ud 
profit—articles on art, ^literatuis:, the sciences, antiquities, 
theology (very rationalistic yet strictly critical), travel, &c. If 
newspapers give the public what the public demands, the readers 
of these cheap prints must belong to a higher order of intelligence 
than the average English labour journalist. Or is the tone 
given in both cases by the journalist himself? Whatever be the 
explanation, th6 ,labmvr newspapers of^^the two countries' offer 
interesting points of comparison. 

N^’Iijis the Socialist Press conducted on pnilanthropio lines. 
Ev«^' ynv^l^l expected to pay its writers moderate salqfies— 
they' ^^^nfHerally very moderate indeed—and leave a surplus 
^availai'lj jt party purposes, and many of the organr in the\ 
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towns do, as a fact, yield large profits. To this end the 
rank.and file of Ihe party are urged as a matter of ^rincipje 
to support their own newspapers and no othen and on the whole 
the response to this appeal to loyalty is corS'i^l. Aij inijnirjT 
made recently of the Aemtiers of a string trade union in Berlin 
brought to light the fact that 8C'6 pi^ cent, of the households 
interrogated .regularly subscribed lo the oifioial Socialist 
journal. . 

The HirsA-Duncker and still more the Christian unions 
tave also theft trade papA-s, though they do not compare in 
importsjice with those of the Socialist unions, and the con¬ 
stant and bitter controversial warfare between the three rival 
journalistic camps poisits to the existence of deep-seated 
dingrgences and antitheses. 

In general the trade unionists are perfeitly loyal to their 
organisations and leaders. When the movonicnt was in its 
iirfanoy it wa*B often a matter of difficulty to porsuudo the men 
that, having become organised, they were bound to stand togcHier 
and accept the verdict of the majority, and if needful tho 
deoisiijns of their leaders, when duly empowered to act on their 
behalf, even though such acceptance at times involved 
disappointment and chagrin. With more knowledge of trade 
niflon principles, and with exporionco of tho disaster which 
attended divisions, this chafing against authority disappeared. 
Here the educative influence of political life was of great cfifoct, 
though it is questionable whether the identification of the 
trade union movement with politics has on tho whole been 
W economic advantage to tho German workman. Noverthclcss, 
case^still occur from time to time jn which the mch got out 
of hand, fad under Ihe influence of the strike fever throw 
discretion |nd authority to the winds. To take a recent 
example, a dispute arose in the Berlin building trade in 
1901. The masons were in rc#eipt by agreement of wages 
of 9d. per hour wjfh a day of nine hours in summer. 
Thef^emlndefi lOJd. per hour and^ an eight-hour day at 
ondb. The hours of laSour were to be reduced by 11 per cent. 


and the* lost tftie svas to be made up by a 13 per cent. 

incr^e of wages. 'The effect I"®™ 

increased the weekly wages ,from 40s. fid. to 41s. Tho 
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employed were at great dlsadTantage. They offereH to concede 
a high^j rate of wages but declined to reduce <the hours of work. 
The leaders 6f the men’s organisation accepted this offer as 
> a fair comprom'ise, but with reproaches and resentment the 
leacldrs'were 'overthrown, and the'msn decided to strike. 
Even the party organ,';ondemned the hot-headed attitude of 
the rank and file, who \^nt so far as to refuse the conciliatory 
overtures of the Court of Conciliation. The struggle ended 
without definite result cither way. Many of the employers 
settled on the basis of 9Jd. an hcur'and 8J Lours’work, buO 
the majority let matters take their course and only resumed 
building when the men were tired of playing, which was too 
late to enable either side to recoup th|tt year the losses which 
had been occasioned by a dispute forced on the employer^ in 
defiance of all the rules and best traditions of trade unionism. 
Two incidental results of the strike may be named. On 
the one hand the wages agreement movement became discredited, 
for the employers argued that if the men would repudiate a 
baVgain made on their behalf by their own leaders, they would 
be equally ready to repudiate a contract made with them when 
it suited their purpose. Further, the employers learned during 
the difq)ute the value of piecework and began to employ this 
method of remuneration—hateful to all Gorman trade unionists 
—far more extensively than before. 

It has been estimated that a trade uiyonist’s contributions 
of all kinds to his union range between Is. and 28. per week, 
according to a workman’s trade and rank. The weekly con¬ 
tribution proper varies from 2Jd. to Is. ^d., wjth an average cf 
between 5d.,8nd 6d., but to it come various other payments— 
local additions or supplements, special levies, as fa the Secre¬ 
tariates, &c.—so that a total contribution of 5 per cent, of a 
anan’s income is probably below rather than beyon’d the mark. 
The proportion has been estimUtsd to be as much as 7i^ per 
cent, in many cases. Certainly little of this money paid into 
tkn trade union funds goes to the able and devoted efficiais, who 
work the machinety of organisation. The salaries of these men 
are seldom higher than the wages of skill ;d m ichsnic8,° and the 
work«expected of them is exacting and andless. They are at 
their post morning, afternoon, and night, always for six days in 
the week and often on Suudaji as well, and apart from their 
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tasks the amount of fighting they hare to do, ^d the 
.constant legal risk! they have to ran, are so haras|iDg that onlj^ 
’sheer lore of their cause could keep them at their posts. Cer- 
itainly the German trade unionist official does qpt “ batten on * 
ithe hard-earned wage8*of ftie workingtman.” 

Almost invariablji the he8dquart«.f,' '(|r the federations of all 
three groups qf trade unions are also the home of another 
institution wl^ich greatly aids the unions in their work of 
organisation and agitation. This is the inquiry and advice 
jfl^oncy, usually* called 'S^oAmen's Secretariate, which is a 
friend-infeed to working people of both sexes, and often to 
the publfc generally, in many a difficult situation. So popular 
have these institutions become, and so important is the place 
the^fill, that a number c£ towns have established public agencies 
on the same linos, at which legal advice is gratuitously given 
upon all matters of civil, penal, and industrial law. In 1907 
there wore 95 “ Free ” or Socialist Workmen’s Secretariates 
with 132 other agencies, and they gave advice and informatiqp 
in 464,466 cases, of which 187,644 related to insurance, 180,936 
to civil^ law matters, 70,974 to labour and wages questions, 
60,066 to State and municipal matters, and 84,017 to the 
penal Ikw. The number of different persons who consulted the 
SecJetariates alone was 401,950. Of the 96 Secretariates 27 
only gave help to organised workpeople or those incapable of 
organisation (i.e., domestic servants, &e.), while the majority 
followed the policy of the open door. 

It must not be supposed, however, that capital has passively 
■leaked on while lalDOur has closed its ranks and united in an 
aggre.s^ve movement upon th% citadel pf industrial wealth. On 
the contrarj^ the resistance of German employers to trade 
unionism wa^ never so strong as at the present time, though 
this resistance is more determined in some parts of the country, 
and a^o in some industries, than In others. In no industries 
is it BO vigorous, however, as in the syndicated coal, iron, and 
steel iaidustfies af the West of Prussia. If trade unionism is 
nowllbre so strong as* there, anti-unionism is nowhere so 
nncomprolhising. • • 

" decisive battifes of Oermaq politics,” said tru^ a 

German journal recently, “wijj be fought neither on the 
^eckai ffladen) nor on the lyr (Bavaria), but in the district 
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of thQ Elbe (Prnssia). For in North German; capitalism has 
.attained thecgigantio expansion which is cWaoteristio .of the , 
world-market; there classes oppose each other so nearly and so 
roughly that one disputant can look into the white of his enemy’s 
eye; there amiability l|\ng ago disappeared from politics.” Of 
the relationships botweffn capital and labour this is emphatically 
true, and the truth has an explanation. The remark is often 
made by German employers, “ Our workpeople s’e unpractical: 
they hare no comprehension of industrial conditions.” Trans¬ 
lated into plainer language the' complaint implies that tke 
modem workman shows a keener sens? of his rights^^than his 
fathers did, and is not very discriminating in his ckoice of means 
of advancing his position. This must be freely conceded. The 
workman is fighting, and fighting at best is a crude and brutal 
business. If he mskes use of any weapons that lie to hand, and 
is not particular as to how he handles them, he only proves that 
the struggle between labour and capital in Germany is a little 
less refined than in some other countries. Yet capital has not 
been slow to retaliate. Rhincland-Westphalia is its chosen 
battle-ground. Here all the conditions of economic, warfare 
exist in a rare degree. 

It is a striking fact that a large part of the natural resources, 
industry, and wealth-production of that unresting workshop of 
Germany is under the control of a dozen men of command¬ 
ing business genius—men of strong and masterful character, 
born rulers of the sternest mould, without sentiment, not in- 
susceptible to justice yet never going beyond it, inflexible 
in decision, of inexhaustible will-power, ‘and impervious *^o' 
all mo(fem notions of political Jiberalism. Those mes, who 
have so conspicuously helped to create modern industrial 
Prussia, and who are a greater real power in ^e land than 
Ministers and legislators put together, typify in modem industry 
the feudalism which is slovHy dying upon the great estates of 
the East. Their attitude towards the-unions in which their 
workmen are organised to the number pf hundreds of tfflSflsands 
is firequently expressed in the maxim, “We intend to be masters 
in our own house,” and nothing is wannng In the vigour with 
which this maxim is applied. On the occasion of theMfl^pheim 
conference''Of the Association., for Social Policy in September, 
1905, Herr Kirdorf, probably t^e best-known indusmalist 
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Westphslia, and th^bead of the Coal and Steel Syndieht^, wae 
inviUd. to give an employer's reply to an iiidic^nent of the 
syndicates made by Professor Gustav Schmollo*., In the course 
of his statement occn^ed ,the following observations on, t^e 
question, of labour organisation :— I 

“It is regrSttablo that our workpeojvie are able to change 
tl’.cir positions at any time. An uiidcrtakiiig can only prosper 
if it has a stationary band of workers. I do not ask that legis¬ 
lation should come to our Ijplp, but we must reserve tc ourselves 
the right to take measures to check this frequent change of 
employmjnt. The propqpal has been made that all workpeople 
should be corSpelled to join organisations and that employers 
should be required to negotiato with these organisations. For 
mysalf I would remark‘that I refuse to negotiate with any 
organisation whatever. I decline to negotiate* either with the 
Social Democratic organisations or even with 'the so-called 
Christian organisations, for I regard the Christian trade 
unions as for more dangerous than the Social Dcmocratiq. 
While the Social Democratic organisations at least say openly 
at what they aro^ aiming, viz., the subversion of the present 
social order, the Christian unions fight under a false flag—they 
fight under the cloak of Christianity. They know well that the 
Bnb\fer8iou desired by the Social Democrats cannot be brought 
about, so they seek to place capitalism under the domination of 
the clergy. I regret,* too, that the State interferes at all in 
labour relationships.’’ 

I^his passage doservey to bo quoted at length, since it frankly 
and correctly chara(Jtorises the attitude of the groat industrialists. 
Moreoi^r, Herr Kirdorf roiwjatud the #amo sentiments'only a 
few months ago in the presence of the Prussian Minister of 
Cornmerce, wjio took occasion to object to the “phrasing” of 
the speech which had been madg for his benefit, but wisely did 
not er<ter into argument. It is qdcstionablo, indeed, whether 
argument in such a mqjter is of any value, for views like these 
betray* jPframe of mind, ^ temperament fundamental and rooted 
m nature, and not open to tho influence of reasoning: a man 
not merely thinks *so, a., it so. Just as the great landowner of 
the Eqtt contends that Ihe agriculture) labourer is his property 
and would refuse to him tho righ^ either to combinewir to*leave 
his n&tife soil, so the great mduslrialist of the West ignores 
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labour organisations and insists that the workman shall be 
prevented from selling his labour where' and how he likes. , 
Whatever majr be thought of this attitude, it is held by some 
of the most powerful leaders of industry in North Germany, 
though it is not alwaysi; avowed with the same candour, and only 
in the light of an ntWragce like the foregoing can the present 
position of trade unionism be understood.* 9 

These men are absolutely honest in their bejjef that labour 
organisations are pernicious and should be combated, not by 
legal prohibitions, for that is not necessary, not by State help, 
for they are stronger than the State, but by the most effective 
of all ways—by simply ignoring them. They do not squabble 
about insignificant demands for higher wages, so long as the 
demands are not put in the form of Gireats, but are willing to 
pay for labour,a fair market price. Their great works are 
models of judicious management and often abound with institu¬ 
tions and contrivances for the welfare of their employees going 
far beyond the requirements of the law. What they will not do, 
however, is to negotiate with, or recognise, or tolerate the 
trade union. 

Public opinion naturally finds itself often in conflict with the 
Westphalian industrialists' attitude, which more than anything 
else was responsible for the solid gain won by the men iu the 
great colliery strike of lOOf). It was the same Herr Kirdorf 
who declared during that strike: “ The movement can only end 
by the men recognising that they can get nothing by a strike, 
and returning to the mines. We will negotiate with every 'man 

* It waa a similar attack npen trade unionism, made in tha Baiohstag, which 
drew from the lalo'lnipcrial Home Count Posadows^^y, tb<9'%oUowii]g 

rebuko fPabruary 6, 10U6);— 

"It naa bean Asserted that the Christian trade unions are worst than the 
Social Democratic. It appears, then, that there are people^wbo oherish the 
hope that in spite of our great industrial development, the labour movement— 

1 mean the endeavour of the workers W improve their position and to partieipate 
to a RTCftter extent than formerlj^'in public affhirs—can, or should be,’'entixel7 
abolished. But who ever believes that falls into a great error, and supporla his 
.'iew on a somewhat narrow, interested standpoint^* The view th .t thfLUhristian 
labour movement is worse than the Social Democratio can'ouly come irom men 
who are unsjmpatbetio to all labour demands, however justifiable. The atti* 
tudo of manj men towards the demands of laboui remirds me of ihe attitude of 
manv Ministers towards Parliaments. When a’ Minister dailj secs bow his 
caremlly prepared Bills are criticised, belongs for thehappj timet of ali^olutistio 
Ministers-^MluisterB like Bichflien, Mazarin, Kaunita, and Metternicb. But 
those 'times hre passed and will uacer return; of those diviDtUes onlj the 
shadow remains." a 
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■inglj, bnt irt will not concede workmen’s committee#." It 
was this inflexible attitude, persisted in too long, wbich Mmed 
‘first tte public and then the Government agajnst^the colliery ’ 
owners. By refusing to meet the colliers’ “ Commftteo of Seven ’’ 
they created the impressk)n*1)}jat the men,were wishful for pACe 
bnt were*unsble to gain an ear for their iverturcs. In the end 
not only were workmen’s committees granted by force of law, 
but the hours of labour were curtailed, fines were abolished, ami 
other concessiohs were made which cost the colliery owners 
dearly, until the extra ^burden eould bo transferred to the public. 

It is estimated that fifteen of the largest colliery companies 
lost together ^ring the ^ear of the strike no less than half a 
‘million pounds. 

While thus the large employers look with disfavour upon 
labour organisations, they have closed their own ranks, and are 
found more than ever uniting in trade associations,, and again in 
unions of these associations covering entire industries within 
wide areas. The strongest of these unions is the Central Ihiion 
of German Industrialists, which represents in the main thfi 
great colliery proprietors and ironmasters of Ilhineland-West- 
phalia, knd whose influence is hold to have both made and 
unmade more than one Minister of State, though every im¬ 
portant industrial district has a central organisation whoso 
work it is to concentrate the forces of capital in order the 
better to resist the pressure of trade unionism. “ 'rho military 
State of Germany,” said the director of the principal Saxon 
union of employers at the annual meeting of that body in 1907, 

“ jwes the supremacy of its industry in the world-market to the 
discipline asserted in its factories. The authority of the em¬ 
ployer % a frecious poseessioh, to defend which is our most 
immediate duty. We shall never yield when it is a question of 
a teit of powcl' on the part of the workmen, where the authority 
of the employer might bo mena#Bd| For this authority is not 
merely the possession of the individual, it is a common good. 
Modeoijscowomi? development has brought to the front tb* 
estate of the industrialists, who have superseded the old feudal 
landed proprietors ras qsiployers. Upon the efficiency of the 
industrialists depend the nation’s power and progress. Ib is 
the duty of the industrialists not merely to provide the increas- 
^ millions of the population vAth a livelihood, but it must 

^ f • 
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primarily wage war against enbrersiTe endeavonra in erery form.; 
Oar battle against the trade anions is at thg same time a battle 
against Social Democracy.” Saxony has not been behind 
in this movement for the coalition of capital: the Union of 
Saxen Industrialists members no fe'Tt.r than 4,000 undertakings, 
employing 400,000 workpeople out of the estimated c700,000 
industrial workpeople of that kingdom. 

In this struggle with trade unionism the Industrialists no 
longer count on the active assistance of the State. Knowing 
that any systematic repression ftf labour combinations cannot 
be expected from the legislature, the weapon upon which they 
chiefly depend, and the one which combination naturally suggests, 
is that of exclusion, or, as it is called by the trade unionist—who 
is not slow to employ the same weapon when the opportunity 
offers—boycott. In many of tho largest of the works ill the 
coal, iron, stcei, chemical, and other industries of the North- 
West known Socialists are refused employment. Some of these 
firms institute a thorough inquisition into the antecedents of 
every applicant for work, and so effectively and so secretly is 
the exchange of ‘‘ black lists ” carried on that a capable man, 
whose reputation as an ardent trade unionist, or, worse-still, as 
a Socialist, has preceded him, may go round the workshops of 
an entire district and bo refused at every door, though there 
is work to do and a need for hands. Tho following is a specimen 
of the inquiries exchanged amongst such employers :— 

“X, born-, has applied to us for work. He states that he 

has been employed by you from-to-. We beg to ask 

you if this statement is correct. Wo should also be glad if at 
the same time you would tell us something about the character 
of X, whether he belongs to a labour organisation anduif so to 
which. While assuring you of perfect privacy, we shall be glad 
to do the same service for you in return,” &c. ' 

The firm to which this letteE relates is one of the largest in 
its special industry in Germany. Noknown Socialist is tiflerated 
'n its works, and suspicion of Sociclist sympqfhies entails 
instant dismisajl. There are some employers’ unions'jrhose 
members are bound not to employ, at least fqr a peripd of from 
thufe to six months, workmen who take'their discharge for any 
cause whatever. Occasionaily the operation of a ” black list ” 
tomes to light, and more thairone action for damages has been 
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laeeeiwfiiUy brought by aggrieved workmen in oonseqnenbe. In 
one recent ease the Daieburg District Court found the pActioe 
of boycotting to bo “ against good morals,” so oontfcvening both' 
the Industrial Code (section 153) and the Civil Code (section 820), 
and awarded the plaintiff *117 as oomp^sation ifir depr^atien 
of employment. 

Struggles carried dh under such circumstances are bound to 
be bitter and to lay the foundation for much future difllculfy. 
The employer# contend, with some justification, however, that 
tl\py have been djiven into»an attitude of aggression, and that 
they employ no weapon of which the Social Democratic trade 
anions hajre n^ first taught them the use. It was a conference 
of Protestant trade unionists of the kingdom of Saxony which 
formally declared in 1907 :* “ Those who, like the Social Demo- 
crat^ take their stand oh niateralism and preach the struggle 
of classes cannot complain if the employers comtiat inconvenient 
trade unions with all the means in thoir power.” The significant 
fact is affirmed by Dr. M. Meyer, on the basis of a comparison 
covering the years 1900-1904, that while the fewest strikes (t.A 
In proportion to the number of workpeople) and also the smallest 
strikes (i.e., the strikes affecting on an average the smallest 
number,of workpeople) occur in Germany, that country has the 
largest number of lock-outs, the number of which increased from 
28 in 1899 (affecting 5,298 workpeople) to 51 in 1902, 96 in 
1903,132 in 1904, 263 in 1906 (affecting 118,665 workpeople), 
ind 305 in 1906. Moke than a third of the lockouts of 1906 
iver« in the engineering trades, and 13-4 per cent, wore in the 
^jtile industry. • 

One of the severest defeats which the Socialist trade unions 
nave resnve4i8 that over the*‘‘labouf day ”'movement. The 
dea that the 1st of May should bo observed as a labour festival 
mginated at The International Labour Congress held in Paris 
n 1889, though it was not then eoi^emplated that work should 
>n thJt day be laid down universally. For some years the 
Isrm^n^Soeialisi^ tried" to popularise the holiday, and in som® 
aig^ towns with partial success. They even succeeded in 
ibtaining jecogniti^n f^ “ labour day ” in some of the wages 
igrsements. The employers as a whole resisted the ide#" of 
» general cessation of work irrespective of tempora^ an^ local 
dicumatances, and their oppositidb won a signal victory in 1907, 
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when file powerful Metal Workers’ Union formally fleelsre^ 
againft the observance of May Day, and the<V)ffioial organ of file 
Socialist party urged that the question should not be pressed. 

On the othef hand, there is a far greater disposition in the 
South,’ in Bavaria and; in WiirtenSberg, to negotiate with the 
unions. There both large and small employers oftdh prefer 
to deal with the responsible trade unionist officials, who 
have behind them the authority of their members, than with 
individual workmen or groups of workmen lacking the standing 
and the prudence which responsibility confers and without powsr 
to bind their fellows. Further, as the Wiirtemberg factory 
inspectors have repeatedly pointed on?, the crertion i)f strong 
organisations of employers and employed has^ encouraged an 
accommodating spirit, and even where disputes have occurred the 
fact that they have been conducted by representative bodies, 
capable of taking a largo view of the issues, has softened asperity 
and facilitated settlements on conditions which kit neither side 
sufTering from a sense of humiliation. 

" But at retaliatory measures the employers do not stop, for 
they have taken a leaf out of the trade unionists’ book and they 
answer the strike pay machinery of the uilions by a system 
of insurance against strikes and lock-outs. This new movement 
has already taken root in a number of industrial districts, and 
it extends both to large and small trades. Contributions are 
paid proportionate to the yearly wages bill, and in the event of 
a stoppage caused by a dispute a certain daily compensation per 
head of tho men employed is paid. The insurance company 
established in connection with tho Union of Metal Manufacturers, 
embraced in 1907 1,048 firms employing 160,000 workpeople, 
and during the year lOOtf strike indemnity was paifto 2i5 firms 
in respect of 813,539 lost days caused by strikes and 642,741 
caused by lock-outs. In the some way the Union of Saxon 
Industrialists has founded a Society for Strike Compensation, 
and in 1907 over 1,000 firms were affiliated. 

' A few words must be added as to thd pract\cal pbasits of the 
labour movement at 'the present tim%. The demands which 
trade unions of all typos are agreed in ad’’anci ig are those which 
artf’common tc labour everywhere—higher wages and shorter 
hours of work. As to the former, constant progress is being 
made, and never so rapidly a^ during the past decade, though 
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liB Um aMBiitime the cost of living has also ineieased. *“ Tha 
’the money wages oi the proletariat increase Social Demlorat 
ihare never once denied,” said the official organ of*the Socialis 
* party recently; “ they only deny that they have kept pace witl 
' the increasing income capital of t^e propertied clahse*’ 
' There is* considerable difference in the remuneration of laboui 
i as between one part hf the country and another. Industry foi 
, industry, the hignest rates of wages are paid in Rhinolaifd and 
Westphalia anfl in Berlin, the lowest in certain districts ol 
S^ony and the. South goiicjally. In general the maximum 
rates are still considerably below those usual in the same trades 
in the U£ited|^JIingdomy until the unskilled occupations are 
•reached, when only a r.arrow margin divides the two countries. 

Progress has also been ‘made in restricting the duration of 
empl^mcnt, though thefe is still great disparity as between 
different industries and different parts of the* epuntry. The 
coal miners of J’russia have secured a legal eight-hours day for 
underground work, but in industry generally the number of hours 
worked is ton daily, or sixty weekly, and these hours generally 
fall between six and six or seven and seven. In some industries, 
and especially the textile industries, from sixty-three to sixty-six 
hours py week are commonly worked by both sexes. It is the 
impossibility of arriving at a uniform reduction of hours on a 
moderate level which has led the Socialist party to carry this 
question into Parliament. In truth the “ maximum work-day ” 
movement is as old as the Reichstag itself. As early as 1869, 
when twelve hours a day were usual, the Conservatives and 
Cl|riculs joined in a demand for a reduction, to be fixed by 
statute both in the case of males and females. Prince Bismarck 
then auiMatej refused to jptorfct'e with Vhat obstinately per¬ 
sisted in regarding as the workman's “ natural right” to work as 
long as he wished, and the Liberal parties of all shades being then 
under the influence of “ Manchester” ideas, even to the extent 
of repfcbating factory inspection, fhe proposal fell through. 
When^the Sgeiah^sts to»k up the cry in the Imperial Diet ina 
1877,,alf they asked for.was a “normal-” daj of ton hours. 
This maximum wonjd have satisfied them until 1891, but in that 
year they advanced thein demand to nine hours, and in 1896fn> 
eight-hours day figured for the first time in their programme. 
Meantime, when the law of 189#-1891 for the protectidh of 
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labous waa passed as a result of the Berlin Labour Conferenoo, a 
resolute atteippt was made bjr the Clerical ind other parties to 
carry a clause to jimit the work day for men to eleven hours, but 
without success, and this restriction was only legalised in the 
case of women. Tru4 to its traSiliohal sympathy with the 
aspirations of labour, the Clerical party still, brings forward every 
year a,resolution calling on the Government to epact a maximum 
work day, which it now demands shall not exceed ten hours for 
adults of cither sex employed in factories and worltshops. 

In practice the ten-hours day ddes*' already exist in most pasts 
of the country, but where it is the rule there are often e,fceptions, 
and it is in the interest of uniformity that legislation ft desired. 
The building trades long ago adopted-n ten-hours day; and over' 
90 per cent, of the wages agreeinpnts concluded in these 
trades stipulate a day not exceeding that duration, often with an 
hour less on Saturday. Further, over 60 per cent, of all the 
factories in Prussia work ten hours daily, the prinSipal exceptions 
being the textile factories, and especially those engaged on 
low-class goods. In the engineering trade while ten hours are 
the rule, as many as ten and a half, or sixty-three per week, are 
worked in the more backward districts, and ’as few as fifty-four 
per week in tho more advanced industrial centres. Tha longest 
hours are worked in tho smelting works and tho rolling mills, where 
twelve per day, with merely nominal intervals, are common, 
added to which an extra shift is wopked once a fortnight, 
bringing tho week’s work up to an average of eighty hours. 

Tho attitude of tho Government has hitherto been a halting 
one. Its sympathies are with the workers, but it bears in mend 
tho burdens placed upon industry by the insurance laws and the 
general factory re(,ulations, and it haS no desire fi ov^oad the 
camel’s back. No one denies that the hours worked in some 
industries are excessive, and that their curtailment would be for 
tho good of the present as welPas tho eoming generation., Count 
von Posadowsky, tho late Imperial Minister of the Interior, and 
for many years tho warm-hearted custodiat of‘^her.Empire’s 
social welfare "policy, in opening 4 hygienic conference in 
^Berlin in 1905, said truly that “ the fcture*iwould bblong to the 
nation which kept itself in the moht healthy and efficient 
conii’ition'’. to strive for the health of the masses of the people 

was to strive for tho strength and welfare of the fttberland.” 

V 



TH idMi Mked in th« Beiehstag the same year to pranoni;|e io 
CkTMr df a shorter work day fixed by law, Coont vootPosadowsky 
dieelared his inability and added that he represent^ the attitude 
of all the federal GoTemipjnts, which feared to overburden 
eapital and disable industry. “ The morl we develop our social 
legislation,” be*said, “ the more necessary it becomes, in view of 
the industrial stinggles between the different nations, to adyanoe 
as far as possible side by side in these questions. Tho conditions 
of work-are especially important in determining the capacity of 
thi export industries.”. * 

Just as ihere was once j time when the textile industry of tho 
Rhineland worked to a large extent seventeen hours a day in 
order to facilitate competition with England’s more highly 
ievel(jped factories and more skilled workers, so now a day of ten 
and eleven hours is maintained in the same industry purely out 
of fear of the foreigner. The pace of the Governmfint's advance 
ivill, therefore, f8r some time be regulated to a large extent by the 
attitude of industry, and that attitude is for the present hoirtilo 
io any further reduction. It found expression recently in tho 
Reichstag in the words of a National Liberal deputy, who stated, 

‘ German industry can bear no more restrictions. If protective 
•egulations are carried further employers will be ruined. For 
ihat reason I call upon tho Government to ‘ slow down.’ ” And 
iho policy of “slowing down” is tho policy which the 
Government has adopt^. Tho only limitation of hours intro- 
luoed by the amendment to the Industrial Code which was 
lassdd in 1908 applied tq female workers, and it merely fixed tho 
uM of sixty hours, subject to many exceptions. An investiga- 
ion mad^n 1902 by the Goveyiment ^to thoAours worked by 
emales employed in faefories and workshopff showed that of 
118,560 such workpeople, employed in 38,'706 works, 86,191 
in 6,768 works), or 10’6 per cent., worked nine hours or less, 
fhile ^7,814 (in 18,267 workdj, #r 42‘8 per cent., worked 
rom nine to ten hours (inclusive), so that over half already 
njoy <th» pAtecrion wtich the new law is to afford. The* 
lociaHsts at present demand a ten-hours day for*both sexes, for 
be whole dbuntry iftd fer all industries, but they regard this no 
)nger as their final objective, but as a stage on the way towar^ta* 
he goal of an eight-hours day, vid ^ halfway house of nine hours. 

One oogunon objection to a fegs reduction of the hours of 
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labo^'^ which is heard wheneTer the snhject is debated in 
the iieicbstag, is that the extra leisure fiven to the working 
classes would Jbe unwisely used. (Even a Prussian factory’ 
inspector gravely stated in a recent report that the reduction of 
hours had been accompanied in GS district by an increase of 
illegitimate births!) But little apprehension ig entertained on 
this score by those whcf remember the physical^pressnre entailed 
by the present system, which often keeps the workman thirteen 
hours from home six days in the week, and compels him to seek 
his only relaxation during a fer/ hours of Sunday. Yet even 
Sunday rest, though enacted as a general principle for the 
Empire many years ago, is still far ‘from being umversal, for 
considerable State latitude was allowed; in some States there 
is no difficulty in obtaining sanction to Sunday overtime or to 
“continuous working,” which means for many men working 
seven full days a week. 

On the other hand, there is no conclusive reason to expect 
that the desired reduction in the hours of work will necessarily 
be accompanied by increased productivity. That this result has 
often followed where voluntary reductions of hours have taken 
place, even to an eight-hours day, is true; and were there 
no other motive save the desire for greater leisure behind the 
movement for shorter hours the same thing would ppssibly 
happen generally. There is, however, another motive, and it 
is the hope of widening the area of employment and so oi 
diminishing the number of the wotkless. The “ ca’-canny ” 
movement is not without its adherents in Germany, who are 
actuated by no inclination to idleness or selfish desire to c,heat 
their employers, but who sec in restricted production an oppor¬ 
tunity of reduci ’,g the surplus Supplies of the labcmr market, 
knowing that by doing this they will reduce competition and 
so benefit wages. 

A further demand is the “regulation of home industries by 
imperial legislation. Hitherto the Industrial Code, in spite of 
ail the many amendments which havh been intiodnje^, during 
recent years,' has almost entirely ignored these indastries. 
The main demands upon which all parties are united are the 
registration of home workers by their employers, the placing of 
the, domestic industries’ under factory inspection, the control of 
workrooms with a view to thfi enforcement of hygienic conditions. 
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ftiiA extension to the hcnne wothers of the three insnrance 
the nse of vrages books or lists, the prohibition yf night and 
Sunday work, the placing of the home indngtries nnder the 
Industrial Coarts in the matter of disputes, and t'ke prohibition, 
as in Switzerland, of fhe "taking homb of work by factory 
operativeh. • 

In Germany,the working classes in general hare nyt the 
benefit of the strong lead in labour policy which the State and 
many municipal authorities ^ive in this country. In Prussia the 
S(Wereign has, indced„endorseTl the precept of more than one of 
his ancestors on the throne^in his saying that" State undertakings 
should befinodel institutions,” but it was one of his Ministers of 
Commerce who, in replj-ingto a demand that the standard of wages 
shoul^ be raised in some jf the undertakings nnder his control, 
declared that ** the State should not be in ad\^nco of private 
employers.” In the matter of wages it certainly is not, though 
the policy of sScial welfare which the Stale voluntarily pursues 
for the benefit of its employees—in such matters, for oxampfe, as 
bousing, pensions, holidays, (fee.—may make good this shortcoming 
in other ways. It is, however, a bitter drop in the cup of many 
workpeople in Statd employment in Prussia that combination in 
trade unions is prohibited and Socialist sympathies rule a man 
out of favour; in most other States a more lenient policy is 
followed. 

Among municipal authorities there has of late been a freer 
use of what Prince Bismarck called “social oil,” and the 
wheds of the civic system have undoubtedly moved more 
smotbly as a resuH;. In part this is due to the larger direct 
influence which the working classes lyivo ob^jiod upon local 
govemmSRt bodies. Thdro are few Town>^uneils in largo 
towns without a labour (which inevitably means a Socialist) 
party; it is generally leas strong in numbers than lungs, though 
at loajt two important towns lAvij during late years passed 
entirely over to the government of labour. On the whole th^ 
inflaeKce*anA the usefulness of those municipal labour groups 
consist more in critical thdn constructive work : fliey are quick to 
point out etils and fiefeots, but slow to devise practical remedies. 
Nevertheless, with and Vithout their assistance, many mnnici^ 
palities have during late years adopteef well-consider^ scl^mes 
of social^ welfare securing to ^ilir employees cheap housing. 
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penc^ons, holidajrs, &o. At the present time some 70 Oermui 
mnnicipaliti^B now regularly gire their w(ftkpeopIe a summer 
holiday of fromr three to ten days without reduction of wagea 
Trade union ahd standard rates, fair wages clauses, and similar 
devices for 'levelling «up wages 'havfl not as yet, however, 
received a patient bearing in Germany. In public cdhtracts it 
i^ seldom that more is ^one than to make provision for the safety 
and health of the workpeople employed and for the due obser¬ 
vance of the laws regarding insurance. It is questionable 
whether more than one German Jiiiiiicipality .enforces fair-wsge 
conditions to every fifty which do so in the United Kingdom. 
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colonies of dwellings—Antipathy of the working classes to employefs* 
philanthropy—Industrial Co-operation. 

• 

A ll that has hitherto been said about the relationships of 
capital and labour has brought into relief the deop-rooted 
hostility that exists between the two. For the present that 
hostility must be accepted as a settled fact. Eeasonablo though 
the German nature in«B8sence is, there is here a unique exception, 
ani it is safe to predict that every attempt made either by 
^gislation or any other outside influence to conciliate these two 
antagonists will ftil until tho struggle has continued long 
enougbite enable each.of th«m to fttke tlw other’s measure. 
Warfare of this kind is still comparatively ifew in Germany; the 
strength of the rival forces is unknown, the conditions of the 
struggle are altogether novel. !{^oth sides recognise that a great 
battlS must be fought out before Ai understanding is possible, 
and for the^ake of the.issues at stake they are prepared to mo^e 
any,sacnfice. . • • 

Nevertjieless, jalliatives of the prevailing disharmony are 
being tried in various directions. There have not yet 
introduced in Germany the admirably boards of conciliation and 
arbitration which operate with» such success in *the leading 
4m 
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indua^es in the United Kingdom.* The Industrial Codh 
^ provides for t^e creation of Workmen’s Committees in collieries 
and industrial works of certain kinds, these Committees' being 
elected by vote of the men and being intended to serve as boards 
of reference and consultation on matters'affecting the interests of 
the workers. Many la^e employers are, however, unwilling to 
take advantage of this method of lessening the grievances of 
their workpeople, regarding it as an unnecessary interference 
with their rights, and a dangerous restriction of their authority, 
that workpeople should be able to Tita'te their views directly and 
collectively in so formal a way, instead of through Jhe time- 
honoured mediation of the manager' or foreman. ' Where, 
however, these Committees are established in a spirit of concili¬ 
ation and loyalty on both sides they have shown a considerable 
capacity for usefulness. 

In the event of actual dispute the olBcial machinery of the 
Industrial Courts is always at call, should the' disputants be 
willing to use it. The law requires the formation of these 
Courts in all towns with over 20,000 inhabitants, but they may 
be formed elsewhere at the option of the Government of the State 
or on the joint requisition of a given number of employers and 
workpeople, and they consist of equal numbers of both. That the 
406 Courts now in existence do not mediate oftener would 
appear to bo less the fault of the workpeople than of the 
employers. During 1905 they acted as boards of conciliation on 
350 occasions: on 165 in response to invitations from both sides, 
on 175 on the invitation of the workpeople alone, and on ten 
only on the sole invitation of the employers. Only in 128 cases, 
was it possible to^bring the disputing parties together. 

The Workmen’StCommitteo is at best a private 'ur^ngement 
between the individual employer and his workpeople, and 
the trade unions and the labour party in Parliament have for 
years been agitating for the fc.-makion of Chambers of Labour 

* Ai the annual meeting o( the German Society for Social Beforxn, held in 
Berlin in December, 1906, resolutions were adopted " affirmint the,meeting’s 
conviction that indv,otriai peace would best be promoted by the deveiopment of 
collective arrangments between employers and workpeople In the fol^ of 
(1) wages agreements, (2) voluntary boards of conciliation andj arbitration, 
M^(3) workmen's committees (or individual works ”; and it was urged that, 
^n^er the example of Great Britain, conciliation boards suited to the varlons 
industries should be generally formed, these to co-operate with higher tribunal 
and to wall iu on occasion the help prominent public men as advUen and 
arbitrators." 
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analogooB to the Chamhen of Commerce and AgriottllBre— 
that ia, bodies which shall solely represent labour, shill ex-^ 
olnsiTely watch its interests, shall be consnit^ by the Govern¬ 
ments and poblic authorities on questions afic'cttng the working 
classes, and shall even lia^t power to regulate thb relatiomslfips 
betweeD*capit%l and labour within defined limits. The Imperial 
Government is,willmg to give Chambers of Labour constituted 
on the basis of parity, i.e., elected half by the employees and 
half by the employed, and so long ago as 1890 they wore 
^finitely promised in an‘Imperial Decree, which ran:— 

“ For Jhe fostering of peace between employers and workpeople 
legal reg*lati<»ns are contemplated regarding the forms in which 
the workpeople shall, through representatives who possess their 
confidence, participate in the regulation of matters of common 
conc*em and the protection of their interests in negotiations with 
employers and with the organs of my Govern'numt. By such 
institutions tbe workpeople are to be enabled to give free and 
peaceful expression to their wishes and complaints, arid the 
State authorities are to be given the opportunity of continually 
acquainting themselves with the conditions of the workers and 
of cultivating contact with the latter.” 

Shoqjd these bodies come into existence they will at the outset 
be lyindicapped by prejudice and, what is even worse, indiffe¬ 
rence. For while the labour party claims that the Chambers 
should be composed entirely of working men, the employers have 
no desire to join tbeiff, regarding any such joint authorities as 
the^hin end of the wedge of trade union interference which they 
qfe so resolutely resisting.* But at Chambers of Labour the 

• Sincett^bove passage was wriUen the bnperial Oiivemment has intro- 
dnoed a Bilohr the creation df Chambere of Labour, t^w established either for 
one or aevoqH branches of trade or industry, and to be connected with the 
associations formed under the Accident insurance Laws. The members are to 
consist half of employers and half of workpeople with a president and vice- 
president (neither of whom shall be an employer ora workmanj nominated from 
tbe onMide by the District Administrative Authority, which will be the control- 
ting body. Membership of a Chamber is to be open to Germans over tbe age of 
thirty years wlm are employed in the district served by the Chamber and who 
have helonied to the'trade atieeted for at least a year, and all sittings are to be 
mtbllk It is to be tbe object dl the Chamber to cultivate ftiendly relationships 
Mtween sm^ojers and workpeople, to promote the interests which both have In 
common, to ufegnard the wtlfare of the working classes, and to act as organs (rf 
rafersnoe and advice which the Government and other public authorities HiWfm 
oonsolt on labour questions. Further, the Climbers are to serve as courts (rf 
arbitration and conciliation where Industrial Courts do not ezistaand (^ey wUl 
be competent to propose measures lot j(e benefit of labour and to co-operate 
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Socia^_«£s do not stop, for it is their hope that they will pare the 
^way for the creation of an independent Imperiiii Ministry or Board 
of Lsbonr. :&ot (Only the Socialists, however, but the social re* 
form groups belonging to the burgher parties heartily favour the 
traii»rerence of labour questions from tbeir present restart, the 
Ministry of the Interior, to a separate Department of State. 
The Government has hitherto discouraged the idea on the plea 
that labour questions are often involved in other questions, and 
that a specific Labour Ministry would inevitably conflict with 
existing Departments. It contends reasonably enough that 
would often be difficult to draw the line between what is specially 
a concern of labour and what is not: such questiops as housing 
reform, factory and school hygiene, factory inspection, the in¬ 
surance laws, and the regulation of co-operation, emigration, and 
immigration are all instances of questions which are capable of 
leading to conflict of jurisdiction. 

In the smaller trades, and particularly in the b;uilding trades, 
a method of preventing disputes, at least witliin fixed “close” 
periods, has largely boon applied of late years in the form of the 
wages agreement, known also ns “ wages tariff.” In the large 
towns the building trades are almost entirely regulated by 
these agreements, which not only fix tho rates of wages and 
the hours of labour to be observed during the contract period, 
which is generally two years, but lay down other conditions of 
employment, as, for example, the circumstances under which 
overtime shall be allowed. Agreements of the kind also apply 
largely to tho brewery, certain branches of tho wood, small m^tal, 
and other trades, but in the main it is the handicrafts, or t^e 
trades most near^^ corresponding to them, which have embraced 
this method of shifting disputes. The largo indaukaes have 
hitherto stood aloof, and in tho engineering trades especially the 
wages agreement can hardly be said to have made its appearance. 
It is estimated that over 3,000,of these agreements, of all kinds, 
are now in operation in Gelmany, the groat majority beifig re¬ 
visions of lapsed agreements. A largo proportion of these were 
only obtained by the-workmen after persistent struggle.* In 

with the authorities in {ormulating the same, as, for exCtnpIe, labcfur registries, 
advice agenries, unemployment Insnranoe. ths regulation of the hours and 
other conditions of labour, the ppovision of workmen's dwellings, holidays, die. 

* " ^1 thQ<=e agreements have been wrung from the employers hy the labour 
organisations in strenuous and self-sf uificing struggles.” —i)r. Fisohet in tba 
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1906 ilone 2,860 ameements were concluded between eiJpj^erB 
and workpeople, of Mich 1,119 were in the bmldiijp trade?, 826 ^ 
in the' wood industry, 244 in the metal industry, 276 in the 
trades connected with food, drink, and tobacco, M2 in the com¬ 
merce and the transporif tMe, 114 in the clothiitfe, toxtilet *id 
leather industries, 84 in the paper and printing trades, and 65 
in other trades.. These agreements affected altogether 317,487 
workpeople, and probably more than twice this number ate now 
employed under agreements in the whole country. 

• That the wages apeeriicnt is at best a palliative and no 
counsel perfection is proved by the criticism aimed against it 
both byvempkiyers and‘workpeople, though by the latter its 
merits are held to outweigh its defects. From the standpoint of 
wages the advantage would appear to bo with the men. The 
rate*of wages usually fTxed is a minimum; it does not follow 
that more will not bo paid, but less cannot, bx^ept, perhaps, 
in the case of* old men and young journeymen just out of their 
time, and even in those cases there is generally an express 
stipulation to that effect. The employers complain, howevof, 
that the agreements, which were originally held out to them as 
a means of preventing disputes, have in effect become ladders 
by whijh labour climbs to higher wages. An agreement is as 
a rijje only concluded for a short period, at the end of which 
its terms need to be reconsidered; the workpeople naturally 
endeavour to insist, generally with success, that each revision 
shall denote an improvement in their position—a higher rate of 
paj^ shorter hours of work, or both—so that the wages agree¬ 
ment, in effect, becomes an endless screw, which does its work 
all the more effectively because it moves slowly and sometimes 
imperce p ti W y; for in the regulation* of w^'is, thanks to the 
German decimal system of coinage, increases of an eighth of a 
penny the hour are by no means uncommon. 

At the same time the wage% agreement is not an unmixed 
good torn the standpoint of labour A a whole. Broadly speaking, 
it p^ays int* tbe,haudB*of workers of inferior ability, and to tUht 
extwt tWe is truth in ibe common objection ihat it is a device 
for paying such men piore than they could earn under normal 

BdchiUs, Febnair 7,19M. 01 219 "aggresaive” strikes in Berlin in 1938^ 
oiganM by the “Free "trades federations SdVerefortbe introduction of wages 
sgrsesQsQts. • • ♦ 
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coDJf^^tftive conditions of employment. OnAthe other hand, it 
^ is a matter of common esperience that these agreements, in So 
far as the fixing ef wages is their sole or principal object, hare 
no great attraction—because they are of no practical importance 
—for efficient workmen.* The minifiiiinf rate below which work¬ 
men qualified by years gr apprenticeship are not under an agree¬ 
ment to be paid is naturally based on medium capacity or output, 
and takes no cognisance of the men of all-round ability, who 
would always be able to earn this minimum rate, whether it wore 
guaranteed by agreement or not. Vet even inferior men are net 
always protected by agreements, for the employer alwaysyeserves, 
as a final weapon of defence, tlio right to discharge the inefficient 
and the undesirable. Thus it happened in a South German 
town not long ago that the trade union lenders pressed the 
employers in a certain trade to conclude a wages agreement. 
The head of the largest undertaking concerned expressed his 
own readiness to do so, since his rates were already above the 
miuim'Vtm proposed, yet at the same time he pointed out that 
otie effect would in all probability bo that, whether explicitly or 
not, the masters in paying a minimum wage would expect a 
minimum output—a contingency not provided for by the draft 
agreement. The warning was disregarded, the agreement was 
concluded, and in due time it came into operation. One of the 
first results was the wholesale discharge of inefficient workmen 
who failed to earn the minimum wages. Conferences took place 
between the authors of the agreement and the employers who 
had thus protected themselves, and without any formal revocation 
of the minimum rates it was agreed that they should be dir 
regarded, and masters and men be at liberty to make their own 
arrangements as ifli the past. Ttie case mentioned'tWffi one in 
which the minimum wage was a time rate. Where an agree¬ 
ment fixes the rates for piecework the difficulty here illustrated 
does not occur. 

It will be understood that the legal force of these agreements 
itf very limited. Inasmuch as they are'concluded by._nonecor- 
porato bodies they arC, strictly speakifig, only binding onsthe 
signatories, and neither employers nor workpeople outside the 
^•Wpective organisations can legally be required to fall in with 
their provisions. Several 'of the Industrial Courts and Boards 
of Conciliation have, however,*-adopted decisions which have 
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greatly enluged tiu importonee of epeoial agreements, toiMhesb 
deeieione are, of ronree, only of local force. T^oe the ^seen^ 
Board of Conciliation and the Hanover IndqBtrial Conrt have 
both decided in a building trade dispute that a «ages agreement 
concluded between th# dhSployers’ union and fhe workmdn’s 
organisations yhould apply to all workmen employed by a master 
belonging to tl^e union, whether tlie workmen were organised ot 
not. While, on the other hand, unorganised employers‘are not 
bound by thes'e agreements, sooner or later they are in practice 
inevitably affected by tbenf, since an agreement tends to become 
in course of time a sfandard both of wages and other conditions 
of emploj’.meid' for the locality concerned. 

A decision in this sense was enforced by the Dortmund Indus¬ 
trial Court, in which a workman who had been engaged without 
speAal agreement by an unorganised employer claimed to be 
paid the rates fixed for his trade in the local \fngcs agreement, 
while the employer contended that not the local standard rate 
but the rate usual in his own workshop should be the bisis of 
payment. The Court held that not only the rates of pay but all 
other conditions of employment set forth in tho wages agreement 
concluded in that trade should apply. It has also been held that 
where workpeople are transferred from one employer to another, 
as ij the case of a business changing hands, the old agreement 
holds good in the absence of a new one. 

It has often been complained that whore wages agreements 
have been concluded fee productivity of labour has diminished. 
“Cenvenient and conducive to equable calculation though the 
Igreements may appear,” writes the Chamber of Commerce for 
Upper Bavaria in 1906, “it must on the othe^ hand be affirmed 
that the'Miiput of the iodividhal workman ly.s decreased. The 
guarantee of a certain minimum wage is no stimulus to activity, 
but the contrary. A workman may, indeed, bo discharged, but 
that often leads to a strike of ^11 the rest, in spite of wages 
agreements. Further, the employrilent of a non-union workman 
alongside oi th^ unionists has been made impossible by tfte 
agrefments.” These objections may hold good>in special cases, 
but it caniiot be «)ntepded that they apply on any large scale. 
Certainly they have not'prevented the Bavarian Government 
declaring emphatically in favour of agreements and instructing its 
factory inspectors to encourage Uj^ir conclusion wberere^Msible. 
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Tl^ attitnde of employers in general maj be indicated tins, 
^In the building trades .agreements hold the field in the lai^e 
towns, and while the masters have not invariably welcomed this 
mode of reductng the number of disputes, they regard it as 
inevitable and on the whole as an' Improvement upon the old 
order of things, under which the workman had to strike for an 
increase of pay, but as a rule got it all the same. There were, 
however, several reasons why this industry should lead the way 
in the adoption of agreements. In the first place it had suffered 
more than any other from labour disputes, the .injury caused by 
which was increased by the short season within which active 
building operations are as a rule conuned. Furtheruore, the 
local character of the industry enables employers to recoup 
higher costs of production more easily than is possible in most 
industries. Hence the invariable effect’of building trade agree¬ 
ments, increasing the price of labour, has been higher costs of 
production, with consequent higher rents, frtm which the 
workihg classes have been the first to suffer. Nevertheless, 
<5ven in the building trades the agreements have not made equal 
progress in the small towns, where labour is but little organised. 

In many of the trades and occupations which partake of the 
handicraft character the wages agreement has also beep intro¬ 
duced without difficulty, but again in large towns more th^n in 
small. In miscellaneous trades and industries it is still regarded 
as an innovation, while the heavy trades resolutely hold aloof, 
in spite of all the efforts made by the trade unions to obtain 
recognition for it. The Central Union of German Industrialists, 
which voices the opinions of all the great employers of labooy, 
has formally declared “the conclusion of wages ^cements 
between employeil’ organisations and the organisatRjs of the 
workers to be altog'ether injurious to German industry and its 
prosperous development. The agreements not only deprive the 
individual employers of the liberty of deciding independently as 
to the employment of their Workpeople and the fixing of wages, 
fthich is necessary to the proper carrying oa of every under¬ 
taking, but tlv.,y inevitably bring the workpeople undes the 
domination of the labour organisations. The agreements are, 
tifccording to the conviction of the Central Union, fully confirmed 
by the experience of England and the United States, serious 
obstacles'in the way of the vorogress of German industry ia 
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todiliieal matters Iwd in organisation." That is tlcj^firm 
attitude of all the large industrialists, and from i^ they are not ^ 
likely to deviate for a long time to come. • 

The plan of profit-sharing would appear tO be but little 
popular in Germany. th#'|)remium or%onns system is Ifirgbly 
followed* in tlv engineering trade in some parts of the coimtiy, 
and the practi<^ of giving Christmas or New Year gratuities ■ is 
common, but it is very unusual to offer workpeople a direct; share 
in profits. On the other hand, what are known as “ social 
nelfare” institutions are\ conspicuous feature of the larger 
industriij undertakings—institutions and efforts for the benefit 
of the wsrkmgn and theA families which go beyond the require¬ 
ments of the insurance ^iid other laws for the protection of 
labour. Probably they exist in greater or loss number in 
connection with most important works, and especially those in 
the coal, iron and stcol, chemical, certain ofllhe textile, and 
other manufacturing industries. The most common agencies ol 
social welfare are special pension and benefit funds "which 
supplement the compulsory insurauco funds, either extending 
the benefits obtainable under these funds or making provision 
for widows, orphans, and dependents under circumstances in 
which .the legal provisions do not apply or are inadequate. 
Holiday funds for workpeople and their children, summer 
festivity funds, assisted savings banks, and the like are also 
common. Of more immediate benefit are tho canteens, kitchens, 
milk depbts, &c., whTch are attached to many large works, 
enabling workpeople to obtain wholesome food at low cost. 

#, The provision of workmen’s dwellings is also common, and, 
encouraged by the &overnments and tho factory inspectors, moro 
and more*Bipital is being invested in tliis ■m j’, for tho Insurance 
Boards which interest themselves in the housing question—and 
nowadays most of them do—generally lend to employers on tho 
same^terms as to building societies. 

In many cases those colonies afe built from purely business 
and. prudential anotivdk. This is particularly the case wheJe 
works have been built oiftside a town, as ifi incr^isingly common, 
and the only hop* of obtaining a constant supply of efficient 
workpeople was to house them on the spot. In the collier^ '- 
districts, as in England, a large part of the min grs Ij ve in 
dwellings built by the mine-owyts. Many of the newer uctoiy 
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eolonU8‘to be found on the outskirts of !aige|jtowns are in entj 
^way admirably. The 4wellings are well built and commodious, 
the surroundings ^are pleasant and healthy, and the rents are 
below those charged for inferior dwellings in private ownership. 
Sofhetimes these colorfes are contposed of miniature villas, 
which almost suggest, the suburban residences the. middle 
classes. 

It must be confessed, however, that the general attitude of the 
workpeople towards these benefactions, direct and indirect, is 
unappreciative, if not absolutely) thankless.. Often, though 
not always, employers have themselves to blame for this, as 
when the promised benefits are hedged round with conditions 
and reservations which take away all grace from the gift and 
encourage the workman to believe that not philanthropy but 
self-interest is the motive force. Most unpopular of all are 
the special pension and other funds to which workmen are 
compelled to contribute whether they wish on not, though 
whoth’er they will ever derive benefit in return or even got 
back their subscriptions in the event of removal depends 
almost entirely on the whim of the employer. The system 
of pension funds which the firm of Krupp curries on, and to 
which workmen are compelled to contribute, is based on this 
one-sided principle. For years employees of the firm forfeited 
their contributions on leaving the service of Krupp, until 
a short time ago it occurred to some one to contest in the 
Industrial Court the legality of their retmtion. Judgment was 
given fur the plaintiff, and as no appeal is allowed against, the 
findings of such a Court a wide prospect of litigation is offered 
unless the statutes of these compulsory funds are altered. 
Already the workh.an who sued Kruppi for debt hae.ihad many 
successful imitators, bhough the law does not allow an action to 
lie in respect of claims going back more than two years. 

Still more open to objection are many promised benefits— 
pensions, premiums, and gratuities of all kinds—whick are 
dffered on such uncertain or exacting 'conditions i4hat human 
nature would nejd to be well-nigh perfect in order to qualify for 
them. Here, again, it often rests with the arbitrary .will of the 
'JMnefactor to say whether a chance lapse from good conduct, 
as he or his representatives may claim to judge good conduct, 
shall‘cancel a long record of ccusistent service, for in nearly all 
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tlie regalahons wl]|ch govern these voluntaiy cheritie*!^ is 
ezpressljr stated that no right is recognised. | 

In the case of the factory dwellings the shvions objection 
applies that they restrict a man’s independence and make it 
difficult for him to negotiate on eqnal rerms in the evenlTuf a 
conflict 6f opinion as to the relative rights of employer and 
employed, on which account the trade unions of all kinds are 
strongly opposed to them and do their best to deter their 
members from becoming tenants. Many of the contracts of 
tenancy are very stringenf, hot to say harsh. As a rule, a 
tenancy w ip>o facto held to be determined with the cessation of 
the contiict oS labour; in other words, where no notice is usual 
—and this is the case in nj^iny industrial districts—a tenant may 
in skict law be discharged from work one day and required to 
quit his home the next. Much adverse criticism has been 
passed upon the colliery and factory dwelling-house, held on so 
uncertain a teiAre as this, by social and housing reformers, and 
of all “ social institutions ” it might appear to be the one Vhoso 
benefits are most equivocal. * 

It would bo unjust, however, to generalise upon this subject. 
A large number ’of the voluntary benefits offered by large 
employers—and especially by old-established firms which are 
already in the third or fourth generation—are the outcome of 
genuine benevolence, widc-heartedness, and a desire to do more 
for the working classes than legislation requires or the strict law 
of the labour market Wuld permit. A host of firms bearing 
nanlts of wide renown, and still more of only provincial or 
Jacal reputation, hi^'o established fur themselves a tradition of 
philanthropy and patriarchalism whicji anticipated the modern 
insurance Wvs by many years,‘and it is a creditable fact that in 
not a few cases they have continued their own sickness and 
pension funds side by side witli those created under legal obliga¬ 
tion, ^0 that their workpeople, tin time of illness, incapacity, 
and old age, enjoy not only tlio benefits which are duo in part to 
theis owjk cflmpulsory providence, but also the provision ma5o 
for the same emergencies by pious foundefi-s whSse foresight was 
greater then that of the State. 

The Bavarian Government, than which no German Govern 
talent takes a livelier interest in the welfare of the working classes, 
lately published a report on the^rious institutions and fancies 
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msiziAAified in the interest of their emplojeen bj the larger firms 
in trade and indastry in that kingdom. It ronnd proof of mnoh 
* genuine solicitudj for the well-being of the workers, and was able 
to report that great progress had been made in this respect since 
the first inquiry of the* kind in 18f<l. ' One significant change 
had, however, taken place in the meantime. While thirty years 
ago strikes were unknown in the factories whose workpeople had 
the benefit of these special forms of help and eWity “ such an 
effect of social welfare institutions can no longer be affirmed.” 
The employers who reported o? the subject were loud jn 
their complaints of the " ingratitude ” of 'iheir workpeople, who 
no longer showed the old appreciation of sacrifices madi for their 
good. 

The change of mind may be variously judged—what to the 
benefactor often appears base ingratitbdo is defended bj the 
labour leader ay an assertion of independence and a healthy 
protest against patronage—yet the fact is as stated, and the 
experience of Bavarion employers is that of employers in every 
'Other part of Germany. The workman contends that the old 
patriarchal relationship is an anachronism, out of keeping with 
the modern conditions of industrial life. He would prefer that 
the voluntary benefactions by which he is encouraged to good 
behaviour should take the form of wages, which ho would be free 
to spend in his own way; and it is possible for outsiders to respect 
at once the high motives of the unappreciated philanthropist and 
the scruples of the independent and “ thankless ” workman. 

Only a few words need bo devoted here to the subjoqt of 
industrial co-operation, for while the number of co-operatije 
undertakings established in industry is largb, the great majority 
of these undertakings have no 'relation to the wulung class. 
Genuine productive'enterprises have been established among the 
hand-weavers in several of the textile districts of rural Saxony; 
co-operation is the basis of many prosperous bakeries in the largo 
towns; and workmen have formed protfuctive partnershijib here 
Biid there in other trades requiring little sapital, bu^the working 
classes would qpt appear to have reached the degree of,self- 
reliance necessary to any extensive application of the principle of 
industrial co-operation. An interesting ease occurred in Berlin 
not long ago of a co-operative workshop proving the solution of 
difiioUrtiotr between employer and employ^. Bather than give 
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to lit nplolgterent <.e sdranco in wages whieh the; dei^snjled, 
the head of a large fornitore msnafactory offered |to establish 
this section of his men in business, providing thpm with most of 
the necessary capital on loan, and agreeing to«take all their 
ontpot at filed prices. *T!W experiment* succeeded; the wcti, 
working for thcj^selves, earned far larger wages than before, and 
the employer pat^ no tnore for bis goods. 



CHAPTER IX 

THK WOr.KBifAN 

The characteristics ot the German workman--Comparison with English 
workman—The difference mainly that between acquired and natural 
aptitudes—The neatness and smartne sof the German workman—Tho 
induence of the school and tho army—The factory bath and clothes 
locker—The workmen’s long hours and few holidays—Sunday relaiations 
—Socialist ‘cstivities—Attractions of the lottery—The value of social 
legislatiori—The insurance laws and their popularity—Socialist testimony 
in their praise—Expenditure in sickness and accident benefit and old-age 
pensions—The German workmen's thirst for knowledge—A visit to their 
educational workshops—Herr Bebol as a Mutual Improvement Society 
debater—Labour education societies—University Settlement work— 
Attitude of the authorities towards labour schools—Socialism and the 
theatre—The labour temperance movement^ its origin and extent—Class 
awakening. 

cr 

A SHORT time before his resignation, Connt Posadowsky, the 
late Imperial Minister of the Interior, who will long be 
remembered for his zeal in the cause of social reform, paid a 
warm tribute to the working classes of Germany when he s*id in 
tho Reichstag (February 0, 1906): “If Germany has j^st 
experienced a vast industrial expansion equalled by no other 
country in tho world during the aitmoi time, it is •biefly due to 
tho efficiency of its workers.” The compliment was no less 
generous than deserved. The Gcnnan workman possesses quali¬ 
ties—both technical and personal—of a very high order. Of his 
capacity his work is the beet evidencfe. The day has gone by 
When the products of German industry conld he summarily 
characterised, as they were characterised by a German prqilessor 
in 1876, as of the “ cheap and bad order"compar»tive cheap- 
^ ness remains, but while plenty of inferiotgoods are still prodne^, 
the very highest standard of excellence is also attained, 
difficititv.::^' bvural to compare th^ German with the English work- 
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num, ud the first differenoe which such k oomp|ri8on brings 
. to li^t is the German's lack of independence. He noth submits 
to an endless amount of direction and he needs it. Probably 
the trait is due to the feet J;hat control end regulation at gvery 
tom are the lot of all Germans, at least of all North Germans, 
from the cradlb to the grave, with the result that initiative is 
crippled and meh come to regard orders and instructions as a 
necessary part "of life. Works managers who have had under 
them workmen of both natiijpajities—whether Englishmen work¬ 
ing with Germans or Germans working with Englishmen—wilt 
be found invariably to agree that to the good qualities of the 
German workm*an self-reliance and trust in his own judgment do 
not belong. The broad difference between the German and the 
English workman is exacMy the difference between acquired and 
natural aptitudes. Both learn their chief lessons in the school 
of experience, but what is added to their capacity and value from 
other sources results in the case of the German workman •from 
technical instruction, in the case of the English workman* 
from his practical mind and common sense. It is the old contrast 
between theory and^ practice: all the knowledge that theory can 
impart the German possesses, but ho does not easily get outside 
his theories, and he is not oven conscious of the limitations which 
they iifipose upon him. It would bo bettor for the English work¬ 
man if he attached greater importance to theoretical knowledge, 
yet considering how he lyis been taught to despise it—and most 
of all by the example of his employer—the wonder is that be 
has achieved so much and still so admirably holds his own. 
GIVen a wise conjunction of theoretical knowledge with the 
practical gi^ which ho already possess* in so marked a degree, 
and the English workman need fear no comjKtitor. 

Yet if the German workman is dependent he is also industrious 
and plodding. He is not quick, yet no one can turn out bettor 
work, if the right tools, material, ^d time are allowed him. 
If one were to judge 1pm by the black pictures which area 
painted by’Reactionary politicians, whose imaginations are dis¬ 
turbed by the progress of Socialism and by its hold upon the 
masses of tbe peopfe, it might be necessary to conclude that 
the German workman has lost mural equilibrium, that he lacks 
principle, and that his sole aim is the ruin of the indusiji:‘!i<and 
manufact^es by which he lives, '^uc^ an estimate is strangely 
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belied bj tfie economio development whion bae ^ohronised 
with the growth of Soeialism. The fine examples of modem 
architecture which are to be seen in every large town, the 
museums of industrial art, the very* shop windows of every 
street furnish evidence that the workman’s skill and.,conscien¬ 
tiousness were never greater than now, and that, however bitter 
the relationships between capital and labour may be, the 
industrial foundations of the country as laid during the last thirty 
years have been laid well and truly/ and that the fabric whic^ is 
rising above them is worthy of the pioneer work that went before. 

No one can visit German industriaf towns, and see the work¬ 
men in the streets and at their employment, without being 
impressed by a certain neatness in their appearance and a 
certain smartness in their bearing 'which, on reflectian, he 
somehow doe^ not seem to recall as obvious and matter-of- 
course characteristics of the working classes at home. Co¬ 
ordinating his observations with a view to relating cause with 
effect, he is unable to conclude that this difference, so favourable 
to the German workman, is the result of better wages or healthier 
homes. Is it a result of a more drastic school rigimef Is 
industrial Germany taught from its earliest years to cultivate a 
cleanly oKterior, an alert presence, and a respectful demeanour ? 
All these virtues are no doubt fostered in the people’s schools, 
though children of school age play on mud-heaps and run about 
barefooted in German towns as in otheiu. 

Certain it is that the German boy of the working cl^ss in 
general exhibits a respectfulness and self-restraint, the Gennan 
girl a modesty and absence of ostentation, which are not equally 
characteristics’of Englis’n youth belonging to the sane rank, and 
for this the schodis, which still cling tenaciously to the old- 
fashioned maxim that children should be seen and not heard, 
may unquestionably claim a l|trge share of credit. But between 
youth and manhood there hi time aifd opportunity for fofgetting 
many of the healthy lessons of school life, and.it if^here that the 
German syston of man-making differs-from the Eng^ah that' 
it bridges over this critical interval betwepn youth.,and puberty 
by two disciplines, each of which in its way effectively carries 
forward and strengthens the influences and impressions which 
havelJ^'n created by the primary school. 

The first is the continuation school, and the secov-id is the 
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inititntion of militai 7 sem'ce. From the prim^ school the 
boj passes into the continuation school by a natural transition; 
where the one leaves off the other begins, so that there is no 
break in the mental * pMcesa, no porceptiblo •slackenjpg^ of 
authority, and no inevitable danger of sliding into loose ways. 
Where, as is ^he ooso in some towns, the municipal Labour 
Bureau takes upon itself the duty of finding employment for 
boys who ar8 about to leave school, an additional guarantee 
^ists that the habits of ragujarity which the school teaches will 
not at once be cast aS. It is worthy of note that many of the 
large engineering works*train their men from boyhood forward, 
taking the apprentice at fourteen years, directing his work at 
the continuation school—which may be a special school attached 
to Ihe works—and so’instilling into the young worker the 
traditions and spirit of the place, that by the Mme he is out of 
his time an intimate tie has been created. 

Regular habits arc further confirmed by the military training 
to which every young man of full physical and mental capacity 
is subjected, and which now extends in the case of “ common 
soldiers ” (Gevievten) to two years in the infantry, yet three 
years in the cavalry. Whatever be the need and value of such 
service from the national defensive standpoint, the disciplinary 
and educative results are by universal testimony most beneficial, 
while the spirit of order and the habit of working together 
with others which he practises enable the discharged soldier to 
fit jiaturally into the highly organised mechanism of modem 


^dustrial undertakings. If a German manufacturer in close 
'touch with his mdh—or, bettor still, the practical manager of 
his works-w-be interrogated On the*point, ho will invariably 
answer in words like these: “ Military fervico makes men of 
the recruits, and they come back to us far more efficient as 
workers than when they left, ^or they learn obedience, dis- 
eiph'iSe, regular habits; they are more alert, quicker to under¬ 
stand, smaller i/i eve^ way.” “Ninety-nine per cent, of fty 
meiv come back to me,” said the manager of • large machine 
works in J;he Bhjpeland, “ for I always keep their places open 
for them, and they are more valuable to me than before.” It is 
interesting to be told that when on furlough the first thing a 
soldier does, after visiting his p|rent8, is to go on to'tLvr factory 
to seejfis old foreman and cdmra4es. 
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v4ile military training exerts this Toinable moral and 
‘ physical influence on the workmen, the baths and washing 
arrangements which are plentifully provided minister to bodily 
clgfinliness in, their owji way. Thg„G,erman factory laws re¬ 
quire facilities for washing to be provided in most industrial 
establishments, but many employers go farther asd add shower- 
baths, .which may be used by the men at stated hours in turn. 
Sometimes a nominal charge of a halfpenny cr a penny is 
made, but usually they are free, and^^some employers even give 
their men twenty minutes or half an ^our once a week to 
which to use the bath, which is supplied with cold, 'tepid, or 
hot water at wish. The wash-bowls and troughs arh largely 
used both at the noon interval and • the evening break, for a 
Gennan workman has an aversion , to being seen oq, the 
streets soiled lyith the dust and grime of the workshop. A 
changing room, with lockers for all the men, is a common 
featurj? of a factory or workshop, and here ’the out-of-door 
.clothes are replaced by working attire. So much importance 
is attached to cleanliness and orderliness of appearance that 
apprentices are required on compulsion to do what their elders 
do voluntarily. “ My foremen have instructions,” said one 
largo ironmaster, “ to send back to the wash-trough any lad 
who is seen leaving the yard dirty.” •• 

To the inlliicnco of all those factors working together—the 
training received in school, the discipline of the barracks and 
tho drill-ground, the encouragement of a proper pride in dress 
and general appearance—must be attributed the fact that the 
average German workman walks well, works well, and loofc 
well. The exj)lanation .of the,,tidiness, orderly bearing, and 
smartness of carriage to which allusion has been made proves, 
in fact, to have a moral rather than an economic origin ; these 
qualities are the result of training and not of social conditions. ' 
In his habits of order and flugality the workman is dutifully 
sfpportod by his wife. It would be a mistake to suppose that 
every Gorman woman of the working class is a domdstio pardon. 

If, however, in tlermany as elsewhere untidiness and negleflt are 
to bo found in the houses of the workers,'as a reknlt not of 


poverty but of idleness, the domestic sense is in general very 
highlyjiulitivated, and the typical Ilausjrau of the people is an 
admirable manager, who stretches her husband’s earnings to the 
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Qtnuwt, feeds him well ol a small allowanee, keeps /is accounts, 
pajs hie rent and taxes, and in general makes an ideal chan- 
eellor of the domestic exchequer, to which she npt in&equently 
contributes by her own toi^. German pfovorbial philosophy ^s 
full of maxims enforcing the domestic virtues and landing 
the amenities t>f hon^e life, and in spite of the inroads which 
industrial life hds made upon the family circle they arc faf from 
losing their old application. These maxims may often bo read 
in scrolls upon the walls, oj epbroidored upon tablo-cloths and 
hAigings, in wofking;class homos, and familiarity duos nut 
appear tS weaken their* force. It may not be flattering to 
English pride,*though it should be wholesome, to read in the 
report upon a visit of invoftigation paid to a number of English 
industrial towns in 1906 by a deputation of Gorman trade 
union officials the verdict, “In modesty, sense ofi)rder, and solf- 
respcct, it appears to us, the English woman of the working 
class can learn muck from the German. It is, of course, difficult 
to speak on such a subject without running the risk of falling, 
into unsafe generalisations, and moreover many German working- 
class families are not conspicuous for these virtues. Neverthe¬ 
less, in no German industrial district will women and children 
with clothes ragged and tattered be found in such number or in 
such Sondition as in the East of London, or in a working-class 
quarter of Manchester, though in Lancashire there are compara¬ 
tively few married womqp in the textile industry, so that factory 
work cannot be blamed for this state of allairs, except that most 
of the women have been engaged in the factories before marriage 
Slid therefore have cot learned housekeeping.”* Of working- 
class familyJife in Berlin partipularly^he Cto$$ Gazette wrote 
recently: “In the course of many years’ jbservation wo have 
learned to value the family life of the Berlin working and 
burgher classes. Hard work and the constant fear of going 
under diere weld the family moref fij^mly together than in towns 
in which it is easier to earn a livelihood and to preserve extern^ 
respectability. A single Sunday excursion in the surroundings 
of Berlin, and even a Sunday walk in the Lindens or the Thier- 
garten, prewnts to ev'ery unprejudiced observer numerous pictures 
of femily life which must warm his heart.” 

The German workman takes bis pleasures soberly, though 
- * “ Oewerkecbattlicfa* Studitn m England," p. 88. 
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by CO mea^ sadly. For six days odt of the sevea he woilcB 
nine, ten, and sometimes' eleren hours a day, according to his 
industry, and .excepting the Church and (in some States) one 
day in the year which is set apartofor^national repentance and 
prayer—the Bms uni Bettag, which originated when, Germany 
was in the throes of Ms struggle with N.apoleon I. —there are 
no regular holidays, and even the attempt to make May let into 
a labour festival has been attended by little suedbss. Hence it 
comes about that Sunday is devoted entirely to recreation. On 
that day the working classes will not be.foun^ in the churches 
but in the parks and woods if it be'“summer, and the res¬ 
taurants at other seasons of the year. All the large towns are 
in both respects well supplied. Like the middle classes the 
workers take their picnics and pleasures en famille, and the 
spectacle of aough-handed toilers enjoying themselves on a 
Sunday afternoon in the parks in the company of their wives 
and ehildren is a pleasing one and throws light upon the healthy 
solidarity which, in spite of all disintegrating modem influences, 
still in the main characterises German family life. There is a 
certain negativeness about this form of enjoy.ment which a man 
of active temperament might not readily appreciate, fora German 
workman can patiently sit for hours together upon a bench or 
a patch of sward silently smoking his cigar and gazing into 
space. It would be unfair to say that such a condition of 
mental inertia is necessarily unintelligent; rather, it goes with 
the essential simplicity and naivete of tho German nature, which 
is still on tho whole frugal in its hedonism as in other thin^, 
requires no violent relaxations, can make a little pleasure go a 
long way, and can derive Siatisfaotion frpm trifles. The Germans 
have coined a wordfto describe this mood of passive content: it 
is the untranslatable word “ Behagen.” 

There are periodical races in all the large towns, almost 
invariably run on Sunday aVerhoonS, but the workman dfles not 
(rouble much about them, and is contented to w;ateh,the returning 
cavalcades whqu the .sport is over. The younger mSh are^mueb 
given to Sunday cycling, and there exist iij^ the to^s working- 
men's cycling clubs of different trades and occupations, all affiliated 
to a national association covering the Empire and having an 
aggregate membership of 90,000. An outside pleasure in which 
workpeople of all ages and,botli sexes share is that pa^vided by 
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tiie JHe$ and exonrsions periodically arrange/ during the^ 
aammer months by the labour and political organisations ; but 
while relaxation and conviviality are the objects primarily 
pursued, it is customffryato combine With pleaanre a jertain 
amonnt.of propagandist work, in so far as this can be done 
without openly trtnsgressing tlie restrictive laws of public 
meeting and drawing upon the festive comrades tho attentions 
of the police! 

, The fact that the GewnMi workman is not addicted to the 
racecoujse protects him from one strong temptation to gamble, 
yet theijp is another wiy open to him of seeking luck adventi¬ 
tiously, and that is by the public lottery. Labour leaders, 
jealous for the reputation of tlieir class, sometimes tell one that 
the*“ enlightened working classes ” are superior to the seduc¬ 
tions of the lottery, and ceased to “ play ” {spieleii) long ago, 
when trade organisations came into vogue. Inquiry of the 
lottery agent docs not support that complimentary statement. 
The lottery agent will reply that a largo part of his customers are 
working men or their wives; that in tho ease of cheap drawings, 
for which the tickets cost a shilling or two shillings, 90 per 
cent, of the sales are to working people. Moreover, it is said 
that the women are more addicted to “ playing” than tho men, 
8nd*that children of ten exchange shillings for tickets which 
they confidently expect will bring them the “ great prize.” In 
the case of the expensive State lotteries it is common for several 
wofjiimen to buy a ticket between them and share in the prize if 
^fortune favours them. It is significant that in the working- 
' class districts of tBe towns small cigar dealers commonly act as 
lottery agents, also thab the results *of tho State lottery draw¬ 
ings are regularly published in the Socillist newspapers most 
read by the working classes. In the winter months the oppor¬ 
tunities of relaxation are more^ limited, for tho German work¬ 
ing Classes have no outdoor gamis, and the choice is virtually 
confined t% tbq restaurant, with beer and billiards, and the 
th^tre. • • 

Speakiiig of th^efficioncy of Germany’s workers in the speech 
to which reference has already been made. Count Posadowsky 
said: “ This efficiency must inevitably have suffered had we 
not secured to our working classes, by the social legislation of 
recent 4 |rearB, a tolerable standard,of life, and had we not, as 
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tu *8 was p^sible, gnaranteed their physical health. Quite 
'recently a representatiTj of the chemical industry assured me 
of this in eloqupnt words.” The effect of the triple system of 
insurance is ta.secure workpeople in timec of sickness or accident 
complete medical treatment, either at home or in hospital,_ with 
such monetary benefits tiiat the home can he maintained at the 
usual Iftvel of comfort without any serious depletion of family 
savings, where such exist, while pensions are granted in the 
event of premature invalidity and ijo old age. By this provision 
the weight of uncertainty and apprehension, which presses so 
heavily on the lives of working men aoncerned to meet their 
responsibilities as heads of families, is sensibly relieved, for, 
should the worst come, absolute want need not be feared. Of 
all the measures passed in the interest-of the working classes 
during the past Quarter of a century, the insurance laws are not 
merely the moat beneficent: they are also unquestionably the 
most popular. They are still criticised freely, but only on points 
of detail and methods of administration ; the workman would 
sacrifice any laws rather than these. Socialist criticism repre¬ 
sents the worst that can be said against the Government and its 
achievements; yet it was a well-known Socialist labour leader, 
Herr Edpund Fischer, who wrote in the organ of the Glass 
Makers’ Union in 1905 : “ Let the Industrial Insurance legis¬ 
lation be depreciated as it may, it must nevertheless be confessed 
that the old age and invalidity pensioners take quite another 
social position to that of the incapacitated grandfather of twenty- 
five years ago, who was a load upon his children or was exposed 
to the scandal of being maintained by the parish. Every in¬ 
crease of the pensions is thus a piece of civilising work. The 
social laws are, it is;(true, only foundation walls, but they are 
these at least, and for that reason they are the beginning of a 
great fabric of human solidarity." Taking a more practical view 
of the question, Herr Paul ICampfaieyor, the Socialist wViter, 
said recently in the Sozialistische MonaUliefte : “ X}i® German 
industrial insurance legislation has had almost the sdtne effect 

” O . 

for labour as protective legislation. It means an actual economio 
gain of a milliard and a half of marks ” (£75,600,000). 

These laws are sometimes spoken of as though they were a 
benevolence to the working classes. The fact is, that they 
cost the worker heavily, though the necessary contributi^ps are 
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iriJBnglj {laid, xii^^^ire coat of accident insn^ce fUlsi of 
oonne, upon the employers; of the cost of sicknfss insurance, • 
however, the workpeople bear two-thirds, the employer the 
remainder; and towards the cost of invalidity and old age in¬ 
surance the workpeople aftli employers’contribute in equal pro¬ 
portional whilp the Empire adds £2 10s. per annum to every 
pension grantetk The burden which is imposed on capital by 
these three insurance laws is considerable, yet as industry has, 
so to speak, lived into ” the system of insurance and accom¬ 
modated itself ^0 its dbligatiuns, the contributions have 
gradually passed inti) the costs of production as an item as 
inevitable as .rent or interest. Not only so, but probably a 
majority of employers woijld be willing to acknowledge that the 
direct gain to themselves caused by the operation of the laws 
is mhre than worth the sacrifice which they entail, inasmuch as 
they make for the workers' physical welfare and S^a consequence 
for their efficiency, and help to maintain their standard of life 
at a higher level than would be possible if they depended," in the 
eventuality of sickness, accident, and invalidity, upon their own 
unaided resources. 

A few figures will show the magnitude of the industrial insur¬ 
ance system. The number of workpeople of all classes insured 
against sickness in 1905 was 11,908,794, the amount of contribu¬ 
tions (workpeople and employers) paid was £18,860,000, and the 
amount paid by the sickness funds in benefits of all kinds was 
£13,860,000. The number of workpeople (including agricul¬ 
tural labourers) insured against accident in the same year was 
J8,743,000, and the value of the compensation and benefits oi 
all kinds given to the victims of accident and their dependents 
was £8,779,000. Th» nuniBer of persons insured in 1906 
against old ago and invalidity was 18,948,200, the amount of 
contributions (workpeople and employers) paid was £8,064,000, 
and the sum paid in pensions an^ other benefits was £5,544,000, 
in addition to £2,367,000 paid in aubsidies by the Empire. T|ie 
ave^e amauntvof the old age pensions granted in 1905 was 
£7 JTs., and of invalidity pensions £7' 16s. • Between 1886 
and 190Sk there #fore paid to insured workpeople in sick 
benefit £137,564,000, in accident benefit £59,895,000, and 
in old age and invalidity pensions (since 1891) £68,108,000; 
a total of £255,367,000. During this period the workpeople 
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hsre'paid ib. contribations £149,588,(}|o, and the employers 
« £164,908,00G; while the Empire has contribated sabsidiee to 
the amount of JE19,340,000. 

A well-known German essayist, Ur. Friedrich Demburg, wrote 
a short time ago that “*The true anflSitiin of the masses of the 
German nation is less ambition for economic amelioration and 
material advantages tfian for education.”' It is, of course, 
difficult to say how for education is followed for the sake of 
the material benefits which it is able to bestow, and therefore is 
an indirect object of pursuit; yet eV3ry one who has followed 
working-class movements, and is acquainted with the intellectual 
life of the masses, will be ready to testify to the widespread 
popular desire for education, for knowledge, for a greater share 
in the spiritual treasures of the time. “ The masses of the 
people,” says the same writer, “ see in education endles8®per- 
spectives; their''thirst for knowledge, like their ambition, impels 
them to the one aim, to be educated. More or less, all acknow¬ 
ledge that this, more than anything else, determines a man’s 
rank in modern society, that personality is won by force of 
education. All the means of extending and perfecting education 
are seized with zeal, and often with passion. The most social 
and certainly the most popular of Ministries would to-day be a 
Ministry of Popular Education in the most universal sense.” 

That, too, is all true, and the nation of which it may be said is 
sure of a future. In order to understand this ambition for 
knowledge so characteristic of the working classes, it is neces¬ 
sary to enter their intellectual workshops and observe the tools 
which are there employed. ” You do not know the workman’s 
pride,” said a Socialist deputy in the Keidhstag, on a recent' 
occasion,* addressing himself to the occupants of the benches on 
the Eight; “ we supiiort ourselves by the work of our hands, and 
have laboriously worked ourselves upwards. 'We have painfully 
educated ourselves in the evening and night hours, while to you 
education came without effc,'t; yet I would not exchan|’e in¬ 
tellectual powers with you.” The words mey well form our 
starting-point. " 

And the agencies by which the working'cjasses chiefly carry 
forward the education begun in the primary schools do not owe 
their existence to action from above, but are created and conducted 
• Haioh 3, 190S. 
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Forty ^ yean ago Workmea a ciaacsu^nal 
kaaooiationa (BUdungtvereine) were common in Prassia, and it 
iras as a-lecturer at meetings of such an association in Berlin 
that the Socialist pioneer, Ferdinand Lassalle, first came to the 
iiront. Even so rcvoluftoififry a Social ‘Domocraf as August 
Belrel was priginally a member of one of these mild and strictly 
sedate and corresjfi organisations, and literally imbibed the be- 
^nings of his political thought at the innocent meetings of a 
Leipzig Mutuarimprovement Society. Under the inlluenco of 
Lassalle and other early lAders of Socialism the Workmen’s 
Bdncstion^l Associations developed first a strongly Radical and 
later a Republican agitatidh, and in the end they were merged 
in the wider fnternationa^ movement of the masses which 
became known as Social Democracy. 

Outeide the ranks of Socialism these associations still exist 
under different names, but the modern Socialists*Ijave merged 
their functions ip the general work of the political and trade 
organisations. The usual practice is for a special education 
committee to be formed in connection with the local Trades 
Council or Federation of Trade Unions, and to this committee 
is entrusted the duty of providing for the intellectual as well as 
the recreative needs of organised and unorganised workers of 
Social Democratic persuasion. To quote from the rules of such 
a committee : “ The purpose of the committee is the intellectual 
elevation of the workers and their relatives by lectures upon 
themes selected from th* domains of social science, history, 
ethics,j>edagogics, and natural science, the last with the accom¬ 
paniment as far as possible of lantern slides; the holding of 
musical and literary fivenings and dran^atic performances, and 
the formation of exhibitmns fdt the dissemination of good 
literature, works suited to juveniles, illustrated books, Ac. The 
committee seeks also to exert influence on the arrangement of 
labour association festivities by th^ provision of suitable music 
and oUiSr representations, in order ghat even these festivities^ 
may more and ptore^ be worthy of the culture-movement of the 
workin j classes. The committee is further charged with the 
supervision oLthelabyw library.” The sum of £25 is placed 
annually at the disposal of one education committee of this 
kind, contributed in moieties by the Trades Council and the 
Social Democratic Election Association, in addition to the pro- 
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eee^s of lesnres, classes, concerts, an(. other gatherings, sJl of 
which go towards expenies. 

In Berlin the Socialists carry on a Workmen’s Improvement 
^hool, which conducts evening classes throughout the winter 
moni,hg, in which instruction is gAven on subjects like political 
economy, sociology, German jurisprudence, the history of litera¬ 
ture, history, and rhetoric, while special courses of lectures are 
held for advanced students. A whole course of lessons or lectures 
costs a shilling. The classes begin at 9 p.m. and last an hour 
and a half. “ In accordaiico w'itB its device, ‘ Knowledge is 
power, and power is knowledge,’ ” writer the latest report, “ the 
Workmen’s Improvement School endeavours in a certain sense 
to make good the wrong done to the workers by the dominant 
class, in that it confines the elementary school to the absolutely 
necessary subjects.” That may or may not be a just criticism, 
yet the popularity of the school proves the workers’ desire for a 
knoTyledge beyond that with which the primary school sends 
them out into the world. 

t- 

During the year 1906-7 1,705 persons attended the various 
classes, and of this number only 146 were below the age of 20 
years, 1,056 were between 20 and 30 years, 248 between SO and 
40,'and 50 above 40 years. There were 404 metal workers, 145 
wood workers, 81 bricklayers, 74 painters, 71 book printers, and 
other classes of workmen largely represented were shoemakers, 
carpenters, paporhangers, tailors, smiths, saddlers, carvers, 
bookbinders, lithographers, wheelwrights, turners, gardeners, 
bakers, besides from one to four representatives of another 
hundred manual occupations. 

In the same way ,,tho General Wo’rkmen’s Educational 
Institute at Leipzig holds during the winter and spring months 
regular courses of^ instruction, lasting from one and a half to 
two years, in political economy, history, and social legislation. 
Most of the lectures are gwon on Sundays, and the others 
,,,on week-day evenings. There is no charge for the classes, 
but it is required that the students shall belong to the political 
or labour organisations of the Social Democratic party. In 
addition public lectures on economic 4M social subjects are 
given during the winter, and labour libraries are accessible to 
working people in various parts of the town. A further branch 
of the Institute’s work is the holding of high-class theatrical 
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pdifbtrauwea,' ooaeerta^'and ut and other exhibi^ons, fol the 
special benefit of tiie working classes. • 

Hambnrg, Frankfort-on-Main, Dtisseldorf, and Mnnich are 
other towns in which systematic efforts are made on the same 
lines to enlighten the workfitg classes on science, philosophy, and 
qaestiona of ^be day. For example, during last winter the 
Munich Workii^ Men’s Educational Association held twenty 
courses of lectures, varying fiT)m two to twelve in numl>er, on 
such themes as " Introduction to political economy,” “ Agi-arian 
reform and policy,” “ PolftiAl and culture-history of the nine¬ 
teenth cgntury,” “Evolutionary periods in Bavarian history,” 

“ History of political parties in Germany,” “ Industrial in¬ 
surance,” “ International law,” “ The development of co-opera¬ 
tion in Germany,” “ Modern poets and thinkers,” “ Albrecht 
Diirdl,” “The German language,” and “Theories of iriminal 
psychology." *, 

The lectures are for the most part given by well-known leaders 
of the party, labour members of parliament, trade union leaders, 
editors and authors, schoolmasters, and other friends of the* 
people. Most attractive of all are the classes and lectures 
which deal with economic subjects. The lectures held in Berlin 
are listened to by crowded audiences of working men and women 
who, at the end of a long day’s work, have barely time to oat 
supper and change clothes before they hurry off to the meeting- 
hall half an hour or more away. The lectures are entirely 
scientific in character-a-it is Socialistic economics, and more 
contsoversial, more personal, more human than the economies of 
ibe chair; though never swerving from the text—yet they are 
followed with undivided close intoresb by hundreds of hard- 
headed and hard-handed»trado’unionists, whose genuine thirst 
for knowledge is one of the most striking afid at the same time 
most pathetic things in the entire intellectual life of Germany. 

As to the correctness of the economic theories expounded I 
say nothing. They are the theories of Socialism ; they do nqf 
pretend to q^ectivity, bftt are avowedly put forward as weapons 
from the armoury of argument by which the existing order of 
society will «ne daydib upheaved, to be replaced by one in which 
master and man will change places. And yet the reproach 
which is commonly levelled by superior persons against the 
Socialigt leaders, that they are educating their followers on class 
12 
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■State and of political and Bocial science, comes with a bad giac< 
when we remember how lamentably little the educated classei 
of ^Germany, T^th theif twenty-two universities and their un^ 
equalled system of higher schools," have done to meet th( 
intellectual needs and longings of the masses, /tnd ito bring 
within ))heir reach the knowledge, the culture, the civilising in¬ 
fluences which wealth has at command yet so seldopi appreciates. 

Something is being done to bridge the gulf between classes 
which inequality of educational opportunity far more than 
inequality in material condition has credited, and it is n hopeful 
sign that it is the rising generation which is taking «ponitself this 
work of conciliation. In not a few urjversity towns educational 
work is carried on amongst the working„classo3 by students and 
other educated men who recognise that one of Germany’s gre'atest 
social evils is cfass alienation. In Berlin a band of students of 
the Charlottenburg Technical College led the way and the 
^university of Berlin quickly followed ; since then the universities 
of Strassburg, Gottingen, Munich, and Freiburg have taken up 
the same work. The main idea is to offer instruction in 
elementary subjects to adult workpeople who would be out ol 
place in the ordinary continuation schools conducted by the 
municipal authorities for young people. In Berlin the nuiqber ol 
such working-men scholars has in the course of five years in¬ 
creased from several hundreds to a thousand during each winter, 
the intelligent metal workers forming nearly a quarter of the 
whole. . 

It is interesting to know what the Social Democrats then? 
selves think of this conjuliatory work. A contributor to the 
Neue Welt wrote a few months ago: “The work of these 
students (they are only a small fraction of the whole, say 1 per 
cent.) is honestly meant and praiseworthy. An enlivening 
breath of warm and idealistic ei;4bu8ia8m emanates from this social 
work. Those who, like the writer of these lines, have looked 
into the educational workshop cannot 'withheld t{>e admission 
that the endeavour of these young men comes from the dieart. 
The complete devotion to the work of popullr education has also 
opened the eyes of many a student, and revealed to him a 
resource of popular power of which be never dreamed.” Efforts 
so appreciated oan hardly fail to contribute in some measure to 
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and wiyiiUy encouraging narrow md partial views of^ 
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Iflto abatement of worUlng-oiass distrast and isolation. Class 
> pide and aloo&ess on one side have hitberto been ansTVOred by 
■ the same nnloToly attitude on the other, until the. working classes 
have learned to look abfcad for sympatl^—to the intemjtintial 
brotherhood of labour which knows no ties of country or of race. 

Stripped of phrases, the problem of Socialism in Germany as 
elsewhere is in es.sence the problem of social conciliatiTiii, ami 
while ameliorative legislation will help in its solution artificial 
aids of that kind will be^ fiyind to bo loss effective than tlio 
nlitural influence’s that flow from ttio approachmoiit of classes 
and tho'jjultivation between them of a closer community of 
thought and IRb. 

The same interest in the efforts of labour to oiilargo its 
kno^^edge is not alway.? shown by tho public uullioritios. A 
short time ago one of the host known popular educators of tho 
Socialist party in Berlin undertook to give at I’ofsdam a course 
of lectures on jurisprudenco, and an anuouncemont to thatf effect 
appeared in the Proas. Before tho day appointed for the first* 
lecture ho received a notice from the Potsdam Provincial Govern¬ 
ment informing him that “in order to tho giving of such 
instruction the sanction of the school supervisory authorities 
is necessary in accordance with a Cabinet Order of June 10, 
1834,*’ and as that sanction bad not been given tho locdurcs 
might not be held. This ancient Cabinet Order preceded by 
seventeen years the issije of tho Prussian constitution declaring 
that “science and its teaching are free.” Moreover, tho Order 
referred unquestionably to the imparting of instruction to youth 
tn ordinary schofds, and was intended to check the establishment 
of unlicensed private schools. Ne^rtheless, thoro was no 
remedy against the arbitrary forcing of a obaolete regulation, and 
the lectures were not given. In the same way a kindergarten 
lately established by the Socialists at Charlottcnburg was closed 
by th^police authority, and on ap^ejl being made to tho Govern¬ 
ment the ac^ was justified by the provisions of a MinisteriSl 
Decree goiiT^ back to 1839. . , 

Even in Jthe ma^ of amusements the working classes are 
more and more going their own way. They have their own 
theatres and concerts, and working-men’s musical unions and 
athletic olnbs exist in all towns. In Berlin the “ Free People's 
lltage ’’ ^Freie VoUabiihne) providers for the workers at very 
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^ small cost dramatic performances of tt bigb order. Dnmui 
belonging to Germany’s tlassical period, as well as famous 
works by modesn playwrights, both German and foreign, are 
chMy, presented; political, historical, sdoial, and problem plays 
are mostly favoured, however, and Schiller, Lessing, Ibsen, 
Hauptmann, and Sudermafin constantly figiye on tlie bills. The 
repertofy for the winter of 1906-7 included p'lays by Goethe 
(“Faust” amongst them), Shakespeare, Calderon,''aud Ibsen, as 
well as modern comedies by German ^nd English writers, and in 
addition the society arranged concerts and ^rt exhibitions. Ttte 
interests of children are not overlooked, for the Workmen’s 
Athletic Associations of Berlin conduct games 'every Sunday 
during the summer months in variou^ parts of the city and the 
suburbs. The children assemble at fixed centres, and are ^aken 
in bands to tha playgrounds, and after play are returned to their 
guardians at'the starting-places. In all these efforts party 
purposes are undoubtedly kept well in view, yet tlieir educational 

• and recreative value is not on that account diminished. 

One other endeavour which the working classes are making 
on class lines to advance their position individually and as a 
body should bo named, and in many respects it is the most 
remarkable of all. This is the temperance movement which has 
sprung up in their ranks during the past ten years, and which is 
bearing fruit in every part of the country. 

The question of temperance in the use of alcohol is a relative 
question, the moaning and importance of which are different in 
every country. It is impossible, for example, to apply idebtical 
criteria and standards to two countries so unlike as England ami 
Germany; and oven in Germany itself diversity of climate, culti¬ 
vation, and race makes it necessary to exercise great discrimination 
in judging the drinking habits of the people. Broadly speaking, 
it may be said that beer stilt continues, as in the days of Tacitus, 
to be the national beverage ^rthe trfte, original German. «In the 
far North and North-East spirit is largely drunk, partly because it 
is a staple prq»lnct of the country, partly because population 
contains a strong Slav element. In th^ South, on thd' other 
hand, much cider and wine is drunk, the fonner in Wurtemberg, 
the latter in Wurtomberg, Baden, and Alsace, though of beer 
and spirit there is also a large consumption. Where, however, 
the German most differs from the Englishman is in ^regarding 
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beer not u a laxury, as an article of food, as which it often 
takes the place upon tlfh table which in England is given to tea ' 
or coffee. The “poor man's beer” is, therefore, no hollow 
phrase in Qermany, and it is the recognition of its important 
place in domestic life that has secured for it an imrannitj from 
taxation Vhich to the Englishman appears incomprehensible.* 

While, on thS whole, the Gormans aro a great bccr-<kinking 
people, they «re at the same time a sober people. It is no 
uncommon thing for a Bavarian workman to spend five shillings 
^r week on bcert and an expenditure of three shillings is common 
in any jli t of the bccr.^rinking zonc.t That, in spite of this, 
there is^ so tittle visible drunkenness must be attributed to 
several causes—the habit of piecemeal as distinguished from 
prolonged drinking, the absence of treating, possibly, to some 
extent, the habit of drinking in public view, bi^ above all the 
small alcoholic content of tho beer, which, as a* rule, is about 
2 per cent, in Germany, comparing with 5 per cent, in England. 
Nevertheless, there is much abuse of alcohol in Germany, and at, 
the Roman Catholic Congress held at Wiirzbnrg in August, 1907, 
Father Neumann, of Trier, stated that “ more than 80,000 
persons fall victims to alcohol every year in Germany.” 

Even where there is no absolute indulgence, tho opinion has 
takea root in labour circles that the use of alcohol is detrimental 
both to the individual and to the class, and that the workers' 
interests can best be served by a policy of strict moderation or 
entire abstention. Hence has arisen the labour temperance 
movement, which, originated by tho Socialists, has gradually 
spread to other Be(;Jions of the working class, until it now has 
active propagandists and a largo body of adherents in all parts 
of the country. Tho mdst remarkable factg about tho movement, 
indeed, are its spontaneity and its class character. For it no 

* Leannot reslat the temptation tovelate an Incident of over twentj yean 
ago whloh first brought to my knowledge.^onclusiveIy and once tor all—this 
diversity of standpoint. It was in the eeminary of a Berlin professot^ofw 
econpmics and*the subject under consideration was taxation. Beer was then 
abon^to be further taxed, and the project was net popular. The emphasis 
laid by the debaters upon the importance of beer as an article of food 1^ the 
English student, greatl^ating, to refer to tbo English principle of taxing beer 
as a luxury. The profesaor'a "eye flashed fire," ae be thundered out, "Yes, 
that is your one-sided English view I" 

t The Imperial Board of Health (Qaundheiuamt) has estimated that the 
average expenditure on beer, spirits, and wine for every male over fifteen years 
la E7 ysaify, and for the whole population £2 4s. pet head. 
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special societjr, and certainly no tempera^.ce workers of the type 
‘known in England, can qlaim the least ci})dit. Its inception is 
due to no outside influence or stimulus whatever; at the confer¬ 
ences and meetings of, the labour, teroperance reformers no 
represChtatives of religion, no ethical teachers, no spokesmen 
belonging to the higher social circles are ever'presbnt; the 
workmaji is appealed to exclusively by men of his own class. 

There is also no sentiment about the movement and no 
profession of high moral purpose; the more intelligent of the 
organised workers are simply persuading themselves that for 
physiological, economic, and social reascjis tho less use'-or even 
the entire disuse of alcohol is likely to prove advantageous to 
them, and in this purely egoistic sonse they are welcoming 
temperance principles and with growirg eagerness are taking 
advantage of the increasing facilities for practising those prin¬ 
ciples which come within their reach. 

It is. true that in its temperance propagandisin the Socialist 
labour party, true to its principles, seeks to wean the working 
classes from alcohol by appeals to class prejudice, and endeavours 
to convince them that it is a deep plot of the existing “ capital¬ 
istic order of society ” that the masses shall drink themselves into 
a condition of physical and moral degradation and economic 
slavery, and by remimling them that every glass of beer or spirit 
drunk is so much money transferred from the pocket of the hard¬ 
working labourer into that of tho pampered agrarian. Yet this 
is but part of the well-understood metier of Socialist controversy, 
and appeals of the kind would bo entirely impotent if unsupported 
by tangible arguments. , ■f 

The effects, of this movement are most obvious to those who 
knew Germany years .^ago, before beer had forfeited the almost 
sacrosanct reputation which has immemorially clung to it. Even 
ten or a dozen years ago a teetotaler or a man who formally 
avowed what are understood in Sngknd as temperance prinaiples 
wiji rare in Germany; to-daj he is to be mot with everywhere, 
for he moves in every class of society, and it is no longer singalar 
to see temperance drinks served in licensed houses even to v^ork- 
ing men. Trade union conferences exclude alcohol "from their 
meeting-rooms. Berlin masons, who a few years ago had the 
reputation of being the hardest spirit drinkers in Germany, may 
bo seen carrying to their work harmless bottles of milk, just as • 
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XitaeMlun Sietor; opentive carries his tin of tea. Tempe?anoe 
et^ exist in the towns for the sake of the working classes mnoh, 
on the kame principle as the English coffee-taverns, though cleaner 
and more attractive; apd factory canteens by the hundred ^are 
conducted on non-alcoholic principles, ft is significant that there 
has, between .the years 1899 and 1905, been a reduction in the 
consumption ofvbeei per head of the population from 27i to 26 
gallons. In .Munich, the capital of the groat beer-producing 
country of Germany, Bavaria, the consumption of beer has fallen 
during the past twenty ycdrsfrom 109^ to 64| gallons per head, 
and in Nuremberg, in the same State, the consumption has fallen 
during the p^t ton years from 75 to 56^ gallons per head. The 
consumption of beer in England in 1905 was 83^ gallons per 
head of the population. 

Tie Governments and the heads of Government establishments 
—most of all in beor-browing Bavaria—are encifijraging temper¬ 
ance amongst the working classes in many ways. When largo 
public works, like railways, docks, and canals, arc construcled, the 
authorities require the contractors to keep alcohol in the back¬ 
ground in all their canteens and to give prominence to non¬ 
alcoholic drinks. The factory inspectors are instructed to keep 
the temperance question in mind in their intercourse with 
emp^pyers. In State workshops special provision is commonly 
made for the “ abstincuten,” who are given the choice of coffee, 
tea, milk, and mineral waters, instead of heer, and in the Bavarian 
railway workshops this*has been done to such an extent that an 
entice change is reported to have taken place in the drinking 
. habits of large sections of working people, the use of beer having 
ceased] altogether in one depot cant(^n. It is also significant 
that the Imperial Insuvauce Iloard several years ago formally 
requested the Employers’ Accident InsuraSce Association for the 
beer industry to take steps to discourage the custom of allowing 
free ^r to brewery workpeople^ Since then a large number of 
breweries have abolished this custom, though from two to^a^ 
litrps (andjevett eight litres in Bavaria and Wiirtemberg) are 
8tiU«ailowed to the principal workers in nfost brtweries. 

Nevertheless, ttfft movement has emphatically sprung, and 
derives its strength, from below, and all that benevolent 
Ministers of State and departmental officials have done to combat 
alcoholism would have been ineffectual but for the fact that the 
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working classes haTo taken np the qnest^n as a purely class aad 
• economic question and herein have been jealously encouraged by 
their party and trade unionist Press. 

^ few years ago 4 seemed impossible that the movement 
would'-be seriously taken up by the central Socialist organisation. 
When it was first discussed at the Hanover congress of 1899 it 
was in a spirit of undisguised ridicule. Even Herr Bebel, while 
declaring himself to be a strong opponent of excessive drinking, 
throw cold water upon the little band of temperance enthusiasts 
who appealed to the congress for a'“ mandate,”*and stated amid 
applause : “ In my opinion we as a parjy 4ro not called'- upon to 
debate the alcohol question ; we must not waste ocr en'ergies on 
trivialities.” The advocates of the View movement were not, 
however, discouraged; at the Mayence (;pngres3 of the following 
year they secured a more favourable hearing for their views, 
though still the party held to the maxim that for Socialists 
alcohol (like religion) was “ a private matter.” ' But agitation, 
the free use of literature and the Press, and conferences in season 
and out of season, did their work, and at last the sympathy of 
many of the most influential and most trusted leaders and 
spokesmen of the party was won to the side of the “ water 
fanaticsj” as they were called. Hence it came about that when 
the great Westphalian miners’ dispute broke out at the beginning 
of 1905, the first advice given by the men’s famous “ Committee 
of Seven ” to the strikers was “ Avoid alcohol.” “ And not least 
to this appeal to self-restraint (writes a Socialist journal) it was 
due that in spite of the enormous number of heterogeneous‘«nd 
undisciplined strikers who took part in that struggle the whole* 
movement wap characterised by the most exemplary quietness.” 
The final victory came at the Essen edngress of 1907, when a 
formal blessing was bbstowed on the movement, which may now 
bo regarded as bearing the official stamp of the Socialist party, 
and as being directly associated rvith the other measures by efbicb 
^hj(t party hopes to achieve labour’s ultimate “emancipation” 
firom the thraldom of capital. ' ' w * 

Attention has been called to this movement at some length for 
two reasons. In the first place it is a singular exanfple of the 
spirit in which the German working classes are endeavouring to 
strengthen the consciousness of class in their own ranks and to 
consolidate labour into an estate which shall be able to stand 
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•IcnM, independent of o^side influences, nljing on its own 
efibtts, and working olt its sslvstion by its own nnsided 
denees. More important, however, is the economic aspect of the 
qnestion. The convictio* h^ taken hol^ of a lar^e section of 
the workers that their industrial efficiency and their va]u« as 
members of society tvill be increased by the practice of temper¬ 
ance. It is not frflm iSve of their employers or of labour iy the 
abstract that they impose upon themselves this restraint; 
egoism and class interest are avowedly their ruling motives. 
Fof Germany’s mercantile rivals, however, it is the effect rather 
than the ? .use of this’movement which really matters, and it 
remains to ^e seen how far Uie temperance crusade which labour 
is embracing, as part of a ^oat class awakening, will lead to 
increased national efficiensy. 



CHAPTER X 

THE STODICAtEd • 


Th« oonoentr»tion of capital and industrial interpriso—The principal Industrie* 
syndicated—The effect of Protection in encouraging the growth of 
syndicates—Protective duties not the dkose but the occasion-, German 
writers ^oted on the point—The abolition of Protection wouid not 
abolish .tne syndicates—They are symptomatic of a movement towards 
the more efficient organisation of Industry-Tie principal forms of 
Industrial combination now in vogue in Germany-Eiamples in diSerent 
industries-The charges against the syndicates stated and considered— 
The prioo poiicyof the Coal Syndicate-Reference to the Spirit Syndicate 
—The practice of “ dumping ’’—Injury done to the manufacturing in¬ 
dustries—Instances given of underseliing abroad—Testimony of German 
Chambers of Commerce on the subject—The complaints of the retail 
trader—The standpoints of capital and labour—The absorption of small 
by large undertakings—"Mixed” veriui "pure” works ig the iron 
industry-Has the movement towards combination taken its final form ?— 
Trusts now openly advocated —X possible alternative is that the system 
of large combinations may break down for want of strong* men—The 
attitude of the working classes-Certain’ trade unions favourable to the 
syndicates—Proposed legislative measures lor the control of the syndi¬ 
cates—Attitude of the Association for Social Reform—Professor G 
Schmollet quoted-Nationalisation of the coni mines widely advocate. 


“ ^EVER befom," wrote the Austrian Consul in Berlin to 
-L* his Government in 1906, “was cconomio Germany so 
entirely under the absolute rule of a group of men, barely fifty* 
in number ; in no former Mnod ’of industrial expansion' was the 
*bld formula of ‘ the free-play of forces ’ at)and(ned to such a 


„ * Morgenroth, author of the monograoh “ Dio Biportpolitik der 

Kartelie (1907), has kindly rwd the proof-sheets^v this chapter. He writes i 
^ I recognise therefrom that in fundamental ideas we to a large extent agree. 
From my standpoint your statement of the question is altogether oorreot." 
Perhaps Dr. Morgenroto on the whole, in the work cited, takes a mote serious 
view of the intiuenoe of the oartells than, under present i 

to me justihable. 
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deftno u iit 1906, when the momentooe deoisions as to 
* extent of prodnction, salm abroad, prices, the granting of credit, 
f the raising of new capital, and the fixing of wages and rates of 
interest lay in the hands df a/ew persons fijund at the head (4 
the large banka, mammoth industrial undertakings, and (^eat 
eartells. Vhe lion’s share of the industrial boom has fallen to 
these great comblhatidna of interests, whoso gains have .been 
the larger the more their industries were ruled by syndicates." 

The words deserve to be reproduced for the proof they afford 
that the German * cartell and trust movement is attracting 
interest iif .vide circles.’ (t is also true, as tho writer suggests, 
that this mhvenoent extendsinot less to finance than to industry. 
More and more the provincial banks have boon absorbed by the 
large corporations which# have their seats in Berlin. These 
corporAions have also combined amongst themselves, until to-day 
hardly more than half a dozen institutions seriously ^ount in the 
financial world. Three of these work with a capital exceeding 
twenty million pounds each, and play an important part in most 
of the great financial operations by which German industry and 
trade are promoted in transoceanic countries, as well as in tho 
combinations which ‘are so rapidly completing the concentration 
of industrial enterprise at home. 

Industrial combinations are by no means of recent origin in 
Germany. A historian of inquiring mind has discovered that 
a syndicate existed as early as 1836.* Even the eartells of the 
modem kind began to appear early in the ’sixties, and associa¬ 
tions «f producers were formed in the pig-iron industry in 1878, 
•when protective duties still continued, under cover of which higher 
prices were charged to liome than to foreign buyers. The eartells 
did not, however, make mu?h progress until the close of the Free 
Trade era. Since then they have increased to such an extent that 
,it is no exaggeration to say that almost the whole of Germany's 
exportiiig industries are at the •present time altogether or 
partially syndicated; certainly no single important branch ofc. 
prodnstion h& k^pt aloof from the triumphant movement 
towards concentration. At the close of tho year 1905 over 400 

* Following Qermftn usage, the terms ” and **syndicate” ate here 

onplc^ed incuecriminatelj. Nevertheless, they are not, strictly speaking, 
fynonymoQs. The syndicate denotes a higher form of organisation than the 
Mrtell, inasmuch as ft generally acta as a sale agency for the affiliated firms, 
porpose of the oarteil proptf U the fixing of prices and conditions of sale. 
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oartelk were known to exist, of which 19 were in the colliery 
industry, 24 in the storie and earth iidustries, 64 in the iron 
industry, 11 in the industries connecteQ with metals other than 
kon, 10 in (he glass industry, 46 ijr tb3 chemical industry, 83 in 
the 'textile industries, 4 in the earthenware industry, 6 in the 
leather and rubber industries, 7 in the paper industry, 6 in the 
wood'industries, 16 in the industries conne'ctedVith foodstuffs and 
luxuries, 2 in the electrical industries, 132 in the brick indus¬ 
tries, and 7 in other industries. This enumeration, of course, 
disregards amalgamated firms, though these'in more than one 
industry take a virtually monopolist position. Many *csrtells in 
the mineral industry are so closely relaj ed, however) thalitho number 
of independent organisations is much smaller than the foregoing 
figures might indicate. Thus the Siegerland pig-iron syndicate 
and the rolled wire, gas-pipe, boiler tube, and plate syndicates 
are all more, or less dependent upon the great Steel Syndicate, 
whose breath can unmake as its breath Tias made them. 
Further, the mere recital of tho number of cartells conveys no 
exact idea as to the extent to which industry is concentrated. 
Where the production of an industry is overwhelmingly con¬ 
trolled by one of those combinations—ahd there are many 
examples of the kind—the practical effect is that of the trust in 
a modified form. , 

It is a question still warmly debated in Germany how far the 
cartells and syndicates are a result of protective legislation. 
Long before syndicates existed Friedrich List, the father of modem 
Protection in Germany, wrote: “ If protective duties for a time 
make home manufactured goods dearer, they will ensure lower 
prices in future owing' to hodie competition.” But in some 
iudustries the syndjeates have to a large extent destroyed com¬ 
petition, BO that prices are regulated by a double form of 
protection—against underselling from without and underselling, 
from within. • i. 

>(- The fact that syndicates existed before the protective legis¬ 
lation of 1879 is proof that customs duties wore5iot absolutely 
essential to their formation. Independently of Protection, there 
are other conditions which favour the su^essful syndicating of 
industries— e.g., (a) the existence of a virtual monopoly, caused 
by the comparative rarity of raw material, or its concentration in 
few hands; (6) the same natural monopoly in regard to half- 
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minnfWitured or fimshed products j (c) favourable circmnstaiioes 
as to qi^ity, produotiA, transport, &c., may create partial 
or local monopolies in maAetable articles, facilitating the for¬ 
mation of syndicates; ani other illustrations mighj be added. 
All these, conditions have operated in the case of one or othftr of 
the industry which are now ruled by syndicates. 

Nevertheless, a 'certain significance must bo assigned tp the 
fact that the <^a of the syndicates has synchronised with the 
operation of the protective tariffs introduced from 1879 forward, 
amf on the whole, it is impossitlo to resist the conclusion that 
while Prelection may not he the primary cause of the syndicates, 
it has greafly favoured thei^formation, and that without it they 
would not have reached their present dominating position. This 
view w^uld appear to bo iAcreasingly held by German writers on 
the syndicate movement. One of the latest of yioso. Dr. W. 
Morgenroth, in an able criticism of the cartells from the special 
standpoint of the*export trade,* writes: — 

“ Since nearly all cartells, syndicates, or trusts aim at con¬ 
trolling the market and restricting competition between their 
members within their sphere of influence as far as possible, it 
must be immensely to their interest that foreign competition 
should be kept out of the market which they seek to monopolise, 
so thaUthe outsiders may not disturb their policy there. For 
that reason protective duties are with most cartells the most 
important presupposition of really successful equipment and 
operation. Protective duties can only be dispensed with, 
withoftt disadvantage, where their place is taken by natural 
•idvantages or monopolies. . . . Where there is a market open 
to international competition protective »duties are the principal 
support (and at the same time the foster-parent) of the 
‘ national ’ cartells as wo know them to-day. These duties 
form a wall round the territory syndicated, keeping out the flood 
of foreign and cheaper foods, end if this wall were to be torn 
down most of the cartells would bo «wept away by the inrush «&. 
competition.’* 

Agdb: “ Protective duties and cartells' stancP in reciprocal 
relationship.' The Sakells for the most part need for their 
existence protective duties, and protective duties, in order that 
they may be thoroughly effective, require cartells. It is therefore 
• “Die Eiportpolitik dci KarteUe,” Leipzig, 1907. 
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no accident that the real afa of the syaiicate in Germany began 
shortly after the change of fiscal policy which took place in 
1879 ” (p. 9). ' 

' Even a djsoriminatfing defender of %e cartells, Dr. B. Lief- 
mann,* is compelled to>acknowledge the significance of the fact 
that “ In free Trade England the tendency to mbno^listie com¬ 
binations has been very slight, much slighter, indeed, than might 
have been expected in the oldest industrial country in the world.” 
Dr. Liefmann, in a fair and temperate survey of the whole ques¬ 
tion, comes to the conclusion that while protective duties Ve 
“ neither the cause nor the necessary presupposition p}*cartells,” 
they distinctly “ facilitate the formati* n of cartellsr” He writes:— 

“ It is incorrect to say that Protection was the cause of the 
cartell movement, and that the entrepreneurs only formed f artells 
in order to exploit Protection to the best advantage. They are 
rather a product of causes lying far deeper—of the entire 
modem development of industry, with its increasing competition, 
the increasing risks of capital, and the falling profit. Entre¬ 
preneurs did not abolish competition and form unions for the 
purpose of exploiting the duties, but in order to put an end to 
the severe competitive war; they strove for i*rotection as well as 
for combination, the first in order to get rid of foreign competi¬ 
tion, the latter in order to prevent purposeless rivalry among 
themselves, recognising that protective duties brought them little 
advantage so long as the competitive war continued at Ifome.” 

The close relation between Protection and the syndicates is 
not denied by this writer, and, indeed, it is proved by the fact 
that the syndicating of industry has been carried farthest wher6 
the greatest protection exists against foreign competition. 
Dr. Liefmann conqpdes the rolationsfiip when he says, “ The 
greater the export and the more difficult it becomes owing to 
the competition of other countries, the greater will be the need 
for cartells at home.” 

> ■ Granting, however, that Protection has beep, if not the direct 
cause, at least the occasion of the majority of the syndicates, it is 
nevertheless unlikely that the relaxation of the protective duties 
would diminish the tendency towards combination. Some of the 
cartells are already virtually independent of foreign competition— 
that is, they could operate successfully either with or without 
• “ SchutetoU and KarteUe," p. 6,1903. 
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inport duties: notably tbe Potash Syndicate and, in a less 
degree, the Coal Syndicatl, the one enjoying a natural monopoly 
' and the other, within a la^e part of its sale area, a geographioid 
monopoly. The real sigiKfic^ce of these organieaj;ions is t« 
be seen in the general tendency towards the aggregatiofi of 
capital and «the concentration of industry which they illustrate; 
and the chief explSnatfon of this tendency must be soughtj not 
necessarily in “ lapitalist greed,” as Socialist writers are fond of 
saying, but in the natural endeavour after more efficient forms 
and»methods of ijidustrial organisation. 

At the Same time it •isY>bjected by many persons not un¬ 
favourable t8 syndicates on principle, that the undue protection 
afforded to them has expedited the “industrialisation” of 
Germany more rapidly than has been good for the country, 
and especially for the interests of agriculture, the gmall trades, 
and the handicrafts. The existence of a chronic scaucity of rural 
labour is a standftig witness to the piecipitation of economic 
changes to which the agrarian classes have been unable to 
accommodate themselves. 

The industrial combinations found in Germany at the present 
day are of various kinds. 

(a) The loosest form of combination is a union of producers 
created {pr the purpose of fixing the conditions upon which their 
goods shall be supplied either to the retailors or the public direct, 
including .terms of credit, payment, discount, &c. Where the 
number of members of suSh a union is small, this plan of com- 
binatioB can be followed with success; the greatest difficulty 
■arises when a multiplicity of undertakings has to be dealt with. 

In practice the wide latitude which is reserved by the affiliated 
works greatly restricts th? efficacy of this^form of combina¬ 
tion, which has nothing in common with the highly-developed 
syndicate. 

(b) A*8econd step in the organisation of industry is tho com¬ 
bination formed for the purpose of codbluding and enforcing price*** 
conventions, a^ at present a majority of the German cartells 
are of this kind. These price agreements *msy fe concluded 
between the 'produedfs or between dealers who control a 
sufficiently large market. As a rule they fix the minimum 
prices at which definite goods and qualities of goods can 
be sold. 
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It is the purpose of neither of these forms of oiganisstios 
directly to regulate production. Theii combined firms continue 
to be rivals, though their rivalry is carried on under conditions 
srhich create a faire; field and sfcnia to all a better prospect 
of remunerative trading. They no longer compete as to price at 
each other’s cost but ®f the consumer/who may or 

may^ not be better served owing to tne less inducement to 
sacrifice quality to cheapness. ^ 

(c) More restrictive in their purpoaS and operation are the 
sale conventions. In syndicates formed on this basis the pro¬ 
ducers subordinate themselves to a^.central organisation which 
acts in the interests of all equally, ^n return fer their surrender 
of individual rights. This central organisation sells the whole 
marketable output of the afiiliated firus, allots to each its share 
of such salOj and fixes prices. There may still be over-produc¬ 
tion, but at \;ho risk of the firms which resort to it. Virtually 
the,members of such a syndicate are reduced to the position 
of manufacturers working on commission. 

(d) A further development is the syndicate whose purpose is 
to regulate the production of a particular industry and fix each 
producer’s share in the aggregate output. Here the individual 
producer absolutely surrenders his independence and limits his 
profit-earning capacity. He cannot produce more goodathan the 
oartell allots to him, and his proportion is determined according 
to invariable rules. 

It is obvious that but one further step—union of capital—is 
needed to arrive at the logical development of the csrtell, the 
trust. 

The highest degree c' combination so far has been reached in 
the productive syndicates of the coal and iron mining and the iron 
and steel industries. The coal-mining industry leads the way; 
for though the syndicates in this industry are few in number they 
are of large extent, and cover almost the whole market. The 
largest is the Rhenish-Wei,tphalian Syndicate, originally formed 
in 1893, with its headquarters at Essen. The Syndicate was the. 
result of vanous attempts, dating so far b^ck as 1878, toltegulate 
the production and price of coal by agreements between com¬ 
peting collieries. Several loose and limited organisations were 
formed between that year and 1891, but in no case was a 
permanent form of combination found feasible. There are also 
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ajrndieatM for Upper end Lower Silesia, working &om EattowiU 
and W^denbnrg respeairel;, and the chief Saxon collieries are 
similaily combined, in addition there are eleven syndicates of 
varions kinds in the lignite <or brown coal industry,# the prjncij)sl 
being those for the Bhenish-Westphalian, Lusatian, Saxon, and 
Magdeburg mfbing fields. 

The productive syndicates in the coal-mining industry are 
supplemented ny sale syndicates, working under the control of or 
in close connection with the inain combinations, in such a way 
tifat thejatter determine the entire conditions of the retail trade. 
The 8rr.ingements enforited by the Ilhcnish-Westphalian Coal 
Syndicate upoft the retaile's are so stringent that the latter have 
practically become mere agents subject to the will of a dictatorial 
principal. 

In the iron and steel industries the syndicate* regulate the 
output from the jirimary processes to the marketiilg of the half- 
finished article. The principal syndicate in the ore-mining 
industry is the Association for the Sale of Siegerland Ironstone. 
The production of pig-iron is completely syndicated in all the 
important districts, and the unions work in close communica¬ 
tion. Of the five great syndicates the most powerful are the 
Pig Iron Syndicate of Diisseldorf, to which some twenty smelt¬ 
ing wovks belong, and the Siegerland Syndicate, comprising in 
1903 sixteen works, while the Upper Silesian works and the 
Lorrainfe and Luxemburg works are separately combined. The 
largest combination in the steel industry is the Steel Works 
Uniofi (Stahlwerksverband), commonly known as the Steel 
Syndicate, which virtually controls the production, sale, and 
price of all half-manufactpred goods produced in Ehineland and 
Westphalia. In this combination 31 undettakiugs are united, 
while within the syndicate there are special agreements relating 
to various products. 

In the half-manufactured steel industry there are between 
thirty and forty sjndicajes of all kiUds, most of them being sal^* 
syndicates, timugh some regulate prices, .and ^ few regulate 
production. The clyef are those in the plate and plate goods, 
wire and wire goods, and pipe industries. There are also two 
associations of iron foundries, one established at Cologne and 
the other comprising a number of works in East Prussia and 
Saxony. 


13 
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In the engineering’ indnstiy proper there are few sjmdioafes, 
* and these are of rery’limited inSnenceJ The reason for this is 
less the unwillingness than the inabi/ity of this indnstiy to 
coAbine on the usual tartell principled 
In tie small iron industry and the miscellaneous metal-working 
industry generally the syndicate movement has 'alsif been but 
little Successful, though a number of price conventions have 
been concluded in Westphalia, relating, for example, to agricul¬ 
tural forks, locks, flat-irons, knife-grinding, and pins, while 
syndicates have also been introduced in pertain 'branchos of tSe 
copper, load, and zinc industries. ■” 

In tho chemical industry the lai'^est combination is that 
formed in potash mining, which has existed since 1884. 
Powerful and wealthy though it is,” however, the Potash 
Syndicate has not had matters its own way, for the industry is 
still young, a’large number of now potash mii^s have of late 
years 'been opened, and while tho success of the syndicate 
depends upon tho establishment of a monopoly, to do this is 
increasingly difficult. It is said that at the present time at least 
two hundred companies of all kinds are engaged in the profit¬ 
able business of potash mining. No general syndicate has 
been doncluded in the chemical manufacturing trade, but several 
combinations of powerful firms operating on competitive of com¬ 
plementary lines have been formed. 

Other industries which have to a largo extent been syndicated 
are the glass, wallpaper, cement, earthenware, spirit, powder, 
paper, artificial manure, sugar, leather, and certain brandies of 
tho textile and rubber industries. 

Tho Spirit Syndicate is particularly interesting as representing 
an alliance of industry with agriculture. Before the Govern¬ 
ment Commission which has for several years been inquiring 
into the working of the cartells one of the principal witnesses 
for this syndicate defended its monopoly by the argument 
' agriculture was by fls instnimeutality supported, and 
agriculture was in its turn the support of the StKte. " Preak 
down this pillar with thoughtless hand,” he gravely said, 

** and from the ruins nothing will emerge but the red flame 
of revolution.” 

In the beer-brewing industry the eflforts to establish strong 
combinations have not been attended by success. The principal 
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teacons for this are ^oobtless the enormona extent of the 
mdusby and the dif^icnJtj' of uniting rival breweries in a 
eoontiy in which boe^ oroduction is so highly specialised. A 
further obstacle is the gieat developillent of the tied-h^se 
system, especially in Bavaria, whore “free” houses are the excep¬ 
tion, andVheTe the independence of the licensed victuallers has 
been absolutely destroyed. A short time ago a congress of 
Bavarian licrased victuallers appealed to the Government to 
release them from their inV^lerable position of subordination 
'*owing,to cartclls, agreements, and leases,” which made them 
“the mere employees oAthe breweries.” 

There are four main founts in the case made out against 
the large syndicates which not only control production but 
regulate prices. ‘ 

(a) In the first place it is asserted that the syndicates, 
not satisfied with curtailing the costs of production and distribu¬ 
tion, and with cliecking the undercutting that formerly resulted 
from competition, use their power to raise prices unduly. * 

(b) They are also charged with enforcing higher prices for raw 
and half-manufactured material sold at home than they charge 
to foreign buyers, to the prejudice not merely of homo under¬ 
takings engaged in the final procesess of manufacture, but of the 
entireAody of consumers. 

(c) Further, it is alleged in some cases that far from being 
able to* cover the entirg home needs, they have, protected by 
import duties, deliberately kept the production below national 
requfrements in the interest of higher prices. 

. (d) The dealers fit middlemen complain that their liberty 
and independence have bqcn taken from them, that their trading 
opportunities are injuriously restricted, a»d that their extinc¬ 
tion is the ultimate aim of these syndicates. 

So far as the facts thomsclves are concerned, there is ample 
evidei&e to prove that all the injuries and disadvantages com¬ 
plained of b^ dependent Industrie# and individual traders hs^ 
actually been*experienced during the operation ^f the csrtells. 
The £ffioulty is to apportion in every case the exact degree of 
blame or re'sponsibility which attaches to the cartells. Prices 
have certainly increased during the operation of the Bhenish- 
Westphalian (Joal Syndicate, and by general consent owing 
to the Syndicate’s policy. Dr. Morgenroth writes: "While 
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Germany aaed to bare the cheapest eoal in the world, and 
' even up the end of the' 'eighties bad lower prices than England, 
the opposite is now the case. In conseqwence of the Syndicate’s 
polfiy the German prices are now.rin times of normal trade, 
higher than the English.” One of the severest attacks 
made upon the Goar Syndicate occurred in 1907,'' and was 
conducted simultaneously in the Reichstag and jthe Prussian 
Diet, as well as in the Chambers of Commerce and the Press. 
Throughout North Germany the price of coal reached during 
that year a height hardly ever known before; inaustry sobered ak 
much as private consumers, and a dem^,d for the nationalisation 
of the collieries was heard on all rsides. Yet even when 
the turn of the industrial tide came towards the close of the 
year the Syndicate advanced prices further. j 

Herr Calwen* the Socialist well-wisher of the eartells, argues 
that the Westphalian Coal Syndicate cannot dictate prices, 
since it does not control the entire market, the competition of 
"lignite always exerts a pressure in times of tension, and water 
transport facilitates the import of foreign coal. It should 
not be overlooked, however, that within a very wide area this 
Syndicate is almost absolutely supremo. Against 64,769,000 
metric tons of coal which the syndicated collieries of the Ruhr 
coal-field were entitled to sell in 1906, an amount cotsider- 
ably below their actual output, since it does not include 
their own consumption, the fiscal mines of Prussia had an 
output of only 1,014,000 tons, and the other non-syndicated 
mines an output of 610,000 tons. Further, lignite is so far 
non-competitive that at any price it is a poor substitute 
for coal for industrial use, and it Jikewise is to a large 
extent syndicated. As to the competition of foreign coal 
the Syndicate is careful to adjust its prices to geographical 
necessities, with the result that towns far distant from the 
seaboard yet enjoying the advantage of river transport, and 
' 'llftus having access to foreign supplies, are able ty buy West¬ 
phalian coal at a cheaper rate than inland tawns near to 
the coal-fields, and the same preference is shown to towns which 
can choose whether they will buy Westphalian, Saar, or Silesian 
coal. Thus it came out in evidence during the Cartell Inquiry 
that while the gasworks of the town of Essen, in the very centre 
of the Ruhr coal-field, were paying 12s. 9d. per ton in 1906, the 
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town of Dessau 300 miles to the east, was pajing 11s. Tjd,, and , 
that Hauo?er paid ^^ore than Mannheim for Westphalian 
coal, though nearer a hundred miles to the source of 
supply, because Mannheim has the option of purchasiiig Saar 
coal and^f importing from England by waterway. 

The basis o& the price policy of the cartells is, in fact, 
differentiatioX according to circumstances. Shortly expressed, 
the policy is that of selling at all hazards at the best possible 
lyices. The highest priced are charged for goods intended 
for horile consumption.^ Here the csrtell, if it controls the 
market, is aUe to dictate its own terms, so long as it takes 
care to keep below the competition line. A reduction is made 
upon these home priasu, either direct or taking the form of 
a boftnty, if goods supplied to German customers are intended 
for export. The reduction is supposed to eo\%r the costs of 
transport to port of shipment plus a proferonco* to enable the 
exporter to undersell his competitors in the foreign market 
The lowest prices are charged for goods exported by the* 
cartell direct, and here the cartell would appear to protect itself 
very carefully agamst those of its customers who have the benefit 
of export rates. 

Before the Cartell Commission the Spirit Syndicate admitted 
that prices had increased as follows for first quality spirit:— 


Tear. • 

Maximum Price. 

Minimum Price. 


Markii. 


1889-1900 

52.70 

47.50 

1900-19»1 

61.70 . 

46.50 

1901-1909 

46.0 • 

38-70 

1902-1903 

49.40 

46.10 

1903-1904 

68.40 

» 51.0 

1904-1905 

72.20 

65.60 


In this case the outside firms likewise benefited to the full by tjjq 
higher prices imposediy the spirit ring; as one witness said: 
" Th* free spirit manufactories have filled their packets owing to 
the high prices.” Ihiring the years 1899-1905 some of the large 
ftnssian spirit companies increased their dividends by from 
20 to 60 per cent. These high prices wore obtained by the 
simple device of destroying or overriding competition at home and 
selling |urplu8 goods cheaply abroad. The representative of a 
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^ oelloloid factory 8tate4 in evidence that spirit which coat 208.4d. 
in 1895, before the spirit ring was formed, cost in 1899 S2 b. 9d., 
and in 1905 488. Id. A varnish mf^iufacturer stated that 
spint .which 'cost his firm 28 b. in" 1900 cost 45 b. in 1906, 
though the same article could be had for 25s. in Austria. 

Instances of this kind could be multiplied. .TlTat ^ices have 
in many cases been deliberately forced up to unre^lfonable levels 
by the action of powerful syndicates cannot be gainsaid. On the 
other hand, the effect has in other cases been less fluctuation 

' I 

and greater equilibrium ; the old alternation of fixcessively high 
and abnormally low prices has given w/^ to a higher mean, which 
has certainly paid the producer better, and probably has often in 
the long run been better for industrial jionsumers. This is the 
claim advanced for the cartells by Herr Kirdorf, the Dinretor- 
General of tUe two most powerful combinations, the West¬ 
phalian Coah and Steel Syndicates: “The former excessive 
fluctuation of prices has given place to a more restricted move¬ 
ment on a medium level ”; and though there may be doubt as to 
whether either the coal or the steel industry is a convincing 
illustration of the wholesome influence of the syndicates, there 
can bo no doubt that even in these cases prices have on the 
whole kept within a narrower range than formerly. This 
favourable view is taken by Herr Calwor in the work alreadyfliited: 

“ Excesses have occurred in the price policy of the cartells and 
will occur in the future, especially where a syndicated article 
enjoys a protected market and inland competition is as good 
as prevented. But in general the effect of the syndicates on 
price policy is not to be sought in the absolute increase of pricesi 
but in the maintenance of more stable and equal prices. The 
pre-cartell era was distinguished by very frequent variations of 
prices, according to the state of trade and the force of com¬ 
petition. In times of increasing demand prices rushed up 
|Pontaneou8ly and suddenly, and then after a short time, when 
excessive supply and over-production had sefc in, they rapidly 
dropped to a level that was disastrous not only forthe capl^ist, 
but for the workpeople employed. Such a ruinous qiovement of 
prices is impossible where powerful productive cartells exist. 
Prices may rise in times of good trade, but gradually and with a 
certain deliberation; they will fail in times of industrial reaction, 
bnt here, too, the decline wjll be gradual. A price poli^ which 
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takes this form leads as ont of the anarohical condition of things 
which existed in the pre-cartell era into a period marked by 
regnlation of prodactibn, in which the existence of industrial 
ondertakipgs is no lo^Si • threatened by the free play of ^vild 
competition. The cartellised concerns, alike in their profits and 
losses, artancrlodger, as was formerly the case, subjected to the 
powerful vicifisitudes'of trade.” . 

The objection that higher prices are charged to homo than to 
foreign buyers is the standing grievance of the manufaeluring 
ifon ai^ steel Works against the Coal and Steel Syndicates. 
The evidence placed* b^ore the Cartell Commission showed 
conclusively 4hat this policy of selling cheaply abroad and 
dearly at homo Las been systematically followed by the Coal, 
Pig-y-on, Steel, Wire Plate, Girder, Wire Tack, Pajier, Spirit, 
Sugar, and other Syndicates.* According to ^returns placed 
before the Commission the average price of tlm coal sold at 
home by the Khenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate in lyOO was 
10s. 8Jd. per metric ton and of that sold abroad 9s. lOd., a. 
difference of 8'2 per cent, against the homo buyers; in 1901 tho 
prices were lls. and lls. ‘2Jd., respectively, or 1'9 per cent, in 
favour of the home market; and in 1902 10a. 51d. and 9s. lOd., 
or 6'8 per cent, against. Similarly the average price of coke 
sold the Coke Cartell in 1900 was 17s. per ton for home 
consumption and 16s. l^d. for coke sent abroad, in 1901 17s. 
and 16s. lOJd., and in 1902 ISs. and 13s. lid. respectively. 
These figures, however, deal with the sale as a whole, and 
ignore the far greater preference given to the foreign market in 
.individual cases, ^buudant evidence of this comes from the 
industries which have specially suffered. When tho inquiry began 
the representatives of the iron industry praised the Coal Syndicate 
and the representatives of the Coal Syndicate praised the Iron 
and Steel Syndicates in return; each contending that the whole 
operation of the combinations was not merely harmless, but for 

• 

* Jin Its on Gerdlan foreign trade for 1902 the Imperial Statistical 

Office*expressiT refers to this practice of “dumping.’* ^t says: “Special 
mention should be made of the great increase in the export of iron ana Iron 
goods, these dmountio^to £1,500,000. . . . This large increase in the export 
iron and iron goo^, and especially of half-manufactured products like 
pig'iroQ, angle iron, malleable iron in bars, dro., is to be attributed to the 
onutisfactory condition of the German iron industry, which, with a view to 
the continued employment of the works, relieved the home market by selling 
i&rge quantities abroi^, and especially to Great Dritain.” 
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the benefit of the ootnmunify as well as of the industries affeoted. 
It seemed as if the investigation was superfluous and its issue a 
chotejug'ee. They had, however, forgot^'n the buyers of manu¬ 
factured iron^and steel,-who advanced a strong indictment against 
the masterful ways of the producing syndicates. It was shown 
that the Pig-iron S/ndicate sold at home 21s^. and ^223. above 
the international price, and that the Wire Syndicatjt had in 1900 
three prices, one for goods sold for home consumption, viz., 
£9 5s. per ton; one for goods intended for export, ^8 10s. per 
ton; and one for direct sale abroad, £5 15s. per ton. 'J^|ie same 
preference to foreign buyers has mari^d the price policy of the 
Kail Syndicate, which exported rails to Belgium at £i 10s. 
(f.o.b. Antwerp), while the Prussian Railway Administration 
was paying £9. t 

A witness giving evidence as to the price policy of the Wire 
and Wire Tack Syndicate said: “ The managers of the great 
syndicates should really reflect before giving a large portion of 
their entire production to foreign countries in order to support 
and strengthen there industries which afterwards return to us 
the finished article and paralyse our industry in finished and 
refined manufactures. For instance, when the Syndicate sells 
wire tacks to the foreigner at Ids., and we at home have to pay 
25s. for them—that is, a difference of 11s.—it is certainly 
worth while to ponder whether one should not limit a great part 
of the foreign sales, which amount to over 45 per cent, of 
the entire production of the Syndicate, and in return raise 
certain industries at home by disposing of raw material at 
a cheaper rate. During the second half pf 1900 alone the 
syndicate lost ^43,900 on it's foreign sales, but cleared a profit 
of i£58,500 on its hope sales.” The same witness added that 
but for the action of the syndicates, helped by the tariff, building 
operations might be carried on in Germany at from 25 to 30 per 
cent, less cost, for nearly all building materials, except wood. 
Wore syndicated. “ We do aot wish,” he sai^, in conclusion, 
“ to go the way of the American trusts, for they destroy not -only 
all self-dependence, but likewise all technical progress. And a 
second thing that I have very much at heart is that through 
this drifting towards trusts the connection with the banks will 
become such that it can and must work to the detriment of our 
industry, which is for us of vital moment.” 
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Elttatrations might be mnltiplied from other branches of the 
iron and eteel and metal industries, the paper trade, &o. The 
evidence given before th^Cartell Commission is full of illuminat¬ 
ing facts bearing upon this phase of the Syndicate question, dhd 
the same policy of foreign preference continues to the present 
time. ThmCdtogne Gazelle not long ago related the following 
illustration oft^ow Gorman manufacturers of finished steergoods 
have been injured by the cheap export of raw material by syn¬ 
dicated works. Some of these njanufacturors had been in the habit 
of%elling*to Hollahd 10,000 tons of wire nails and the material 
from which Dutch work? rt.anufaoturod 4,000 tons more. Owing 
to the establishment of now rolled wire works, encouraged by 
the prosperity of the syndicated works, there began a serious 
over-pjoduction of raw material, so that the homo market was 
glutted and tho excess had to be sold at any pri(» to Holland. 
Hence arose several now wire works in that country, with the 
result that not o^y were manufactured goods no longer imported 
but goods made from German raw material wore now exported to 
Germany and sold 25 per cent, below tho home market price. 

The Duisburg Chamber of Commerce reported in 1906: 
“Less satisfactory during the year was tho position of the 
manufacturing iron industry in so far as it is not united in 
cartells# Raw material was systematically sold abroad by the 
syndicates more cheaply than to local industry, with the result 
that export was made iriipossible or was at least attended by 
sacrifice.” Dr. Morgenroth also writes: “ For years the reports 
of almost all Chambers of Commerce have been full of com¬ 
plaints on tho subject Various industries have, owing to this 
policy of the cartells, b^on developed abroad. The Rhine 
shipbuilding industry has in part, owing this reason, b(;ou 
transferred from Germany to Holland, where in a customs-free 
market (in which Germany, Belgium, and England naturally 
underMd each other) the yards can buy their plates and sheets 
much cheaper that) the German carttll sells them to the GermaI^ 
yards; So, toa; the iron construction worjts in Holland have 
become marvellously efficient, principally owing to &esp German 
steel, and in Belgium the drawn wire industry is said to have 
been built up by cheap German material.” * 

On the other hand. Dr. Liefmann t contends that “ The 
* “ Dl« Exportpolitik der Kartelle,” p. 46. f ” Scfaatzzoll and Eartelle,” p. 80. 
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cheap export of raw and half-manofacttired material, as fnrthmied 
to a certain extent by |fae cartella, maintains and increases the 
economic power of Germany abroad. The ability of the finishing 
iodustrios to compote *with foreign rivals is not weakened by this 
export, but by the high prices which the producers of raw material 
are able to obtain at home owing to the cartells.’VIt is, how¬ 
ever, •obvious that these high prices in&ict inj^ y upon home 
manufacturers in a double way—they make production dearer, 
and by so doing they encourage foreign competition. This 
writer proceeds to admit that “If such effehta should ever*be 
of protracted duration measures should* be adopted against the 
cartells concerned, os indeed against all excessive price-move¬ 
ments, so soon as natural correctives prove futile ”—a charac¬ 
teristic example of the German faith* that when everj other 
comfort failf^.the State can always bo relied on to act the part 
of the deu$ «x machind. 

The cartells acknowledge that they injure the finishing indus¬ 
tries by the preference shown to foreign buyers, since they pay 
these works export bounties in the form of a rebate of a portion 
of the price of raw material used in exported products.* The 
Khenish-Westphalian and Siegerland Pig-iron Cartells began to 
do this in 1882 in the case of raw iron supplied to rolling mills, 
and the Kolled Wire Syndicate followed suit in 1888 in Nation 
to the wire-drawing works. These export bounties were at 
first a temporary expedient, but since 1882 and 1893 they have 
become a recognised feature of synificate policy. The Steel 
Syndicate lately increased the export rebate from 68. tb 15s. 
per ton on half-manufactured iron intended for export, and 
applied this reduction to* all works, w^iether belonging to unions 
or not. The Coal Syndicate has also extended the export rebate, 
which had hitherto only been allowed to rolled iron works, to all 
consumers in the iron industry; this rebate is now fixed at 
Is. fid. per ton of coal used. But, as Dr. Morgenroth Writes: 

*** • H is intoreating to have on reotrd the theory ol foreign bounties expounded 
ad hoc to the Association for Social Policy at ^ta congre?^ at Mannn^im in 
September, 190^ by Herr Kirdorf, one of the iron and steel kings Weit- 
phalia and the head of the Steel Syndicate: “The words export bounties have 
a somewhat evil taste. At bottom, however, export b'l^untie8 ai% in the interest 
of the community, for in the measure that we are in a poaition to sell manu* 
(actured goods cheaper to foreign countries do we receive raw materiala and 
half-manufactured goods at cheap prices.” Yet the policy of the Steel Syn¬ 
dicate ia avowedly directed towards keeping half-xnanufactoiw iron ^)ods oat of 
the country. 
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" The cartell bounty is a mere compensation for the injuries 
> caused to the German export industry by the fact that, owing 
to the operation of th\ cartells, they have to reckon with 
dearer raw materials than foreign compbtitors, and in moet 
oases the compnsation does not cover the higher cost of 
these materials. JSoupties are only given to any appreciable 
degree in timAi of declining trade. At other times they almost 
entirely disappear.” • 

^ measure aimed at " dumping ” was proposed by the Social 
Democratfo party during the discussion of the present Customs 
TarifiF by the Reichstag'n^ovember, 1902. It was the prompt 
suspension of aft duties beneficial to any industry whose products 
wore proved to be exported at lower prices than were charged 
at hone. The fatal objection to so summary a measure was 
that it would punish the innocent and guilty alike, and the 
resolution was rejected. • 

As to the third objection to the syndicates, there can be no 
doubt that the syndicated industries on the whole have asserted 
a far firmer hold upon the home market than they held before. 
This is proved by Jhe diminished imports of many of the goods 
which the syndicates produce, though it is a question how far 
this result is due to the combination of works, how far to the 
protectiffn they enjoy in the form of import duties. Yet even 
here there are notable exceptions, and one such exception came 
to light m the course of the evidence given before the Cartell 
Commission. It was the ease of the Tin Plate Syndicate, whose 
^ defenders admitted that though it was able, helped by a duty 
of d62 10s. per metric ton, to advance prices 88 per cent, 
between the years 1898,and 1900—-Ihe increase being from 
£14 98. to £19 183. per ton—it was never able to cover the 
home demand. The United Kingdom is Germany’s only serious 
I rival in this industry, and 30 per cent, of the tin-plate required 
for homo use had to be obtained from this country, whose manu¬ 
factures benefited»by thp higher prftes enforced by the German’’ 

• works* owing to The restriction of competition by the Syndicate. 
Professor Adplph Wq^er summed up the evidence in this case 
in the following words: ” Far from having adapted the supply 
to the demand, you have only met the demand by raising prices 
50 per cent, higher than those charged by England, and even 
* “ Die EiportpoUtik der Eutelle,” p. S5. 
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at these higher pricea yea have not nearly supplied as mneh 
as was needed.” 

The contention that the retail tracer has received no more 
consideration than the consumer Was amply supported before the 
same Commission iyr evidence from various quarters, and new 
illustrations are of constant occurrence. Referring to the rigid 
regulation exercised by the Rhenish-Westphalian/Coal Syndicate 
and the affiliated Coal Trade Syndicate, the report of the Mann¬ 
heim Chamber of Commerce fo; 1906 stated: “ The wholesale 
coal trade is now almost entirely in the hands of the Rhenish 
Coal Trade and Shipping Company,'’ The dependent retail 
trade finds itself restricted to the utmost by the measures 
taken by the Company. It was not able to derive any advan¬ 
tage from the extraordinarily large demand for coaL for its 
dependence on the Company prohibits it from buying English 
coal and prescribes for it a limited market. Qn the other hand, 
the year was favourable for dealers in non-syndicated coal.” 
How stringently the “tied-house” principle is applied may 
be illustrated by the following notification, by which the cus¬ 
tomers of the Westphalian Coal Trade Company learned that 
their right to buy from a rival source was cancelled: “ We 
beg to inform you that from April, 1907, we shall be in a posi¬ 
tion to supply you with a good briquette of Rhenifih coal. 
From that date, therefore, we can no longer allow you to 
obtain your supplies of this product,elsewhere.” So far has 
the Steel Syndicate carried its policy of trade regulation that 
it now apportions to the dealers their separate spheres of 
influence,., beyond which^ they are not allewed to go, and with 
a view to exercising complete control it requires registers of 
their customers, se that there is nothing to prevent it fi:om 
eliminating the middle man altogether and selling direct to 
the manufacturers. 

The coal and iron industries, however, are not singular'in this 
respect. Not long ago a Herliu firm of silk dealers wrote to a 
leading journal of that city: “ The dictation of the cartel],of silk ' 
stuff manufacturers, with its arbitrary amj. rigorous measures, 
cries to heaven. The cordial agreement which had existed for 
years between producers and buyers has been changed into open 
hostility, and the Berlin firms are to-day only the vassals of 
the manufacturers.” 
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There is, indeed, vide and bitter complaint that the old tie 
between manufacturer and consumer has disappeared since the 
syndioatea stepped in and^onverted the affiliated works into mere 
agencies. In a recent report the Duisburg Chamber ofJ3ommera» 
noted this change with regret. “ The works united in syndicates,” 
it said, “tak^bat the smallest interest in their customers, since 
they hardly ne|^ to mate any effort to obtain and retain a fixed 
book of customers. All commissions have to bo notified to the 
syndicates, and the affiliated ^orks are simply allotted their 
shaft.” a . * 

It is a significant circuhistance that under the auspices of the 
Central AssociaWon of German Industrialists (Centralverband 
Deutscher Industrieller) a conference of representatives of leading 
syndicates and wholesale consumers of syndicated goods, 
particularly in the ironware trade, has been held for,J;he purpose 
of considering a proposal to form organisations to secure the 
advantages of personal relationships between producer. and 
purchaser, as they existed under the system of free competition. 

Viewing the question further from the interested standpoints 
of capital and labour, it must be conceded that (1) the syndicates 
have been attended by distinct advantages to industry, while at 
the same time (2) they have not proved yet so injurious to the 
working slasses as was predicted and seemed likely during the 
earlier stages of the movement. The capitalist theory of 
combination is straightforward and not unattractive. Either the 
producers may compete with each other on the principle of 
every Aan for himself, which means war all round without 
quarter, or they may cqll a truce to competition, join forces, and 
divide the spoils of a bloodlpss victory according to a fixed plan. 
Obviously commerce conducted on such peaceful principles 
denotes an advance upon the unrestricted rivalry of unequal 
,forces. 

Not bnly does it convert trading, from being a game of 
chance in which the rewards are unsertain, into one of science 
in whic^ there «re prizes for all and blanks for none, but it 
leads to economy of effort and prevention of wastage in many 
directions, wi& the result that capital receives a higher and 
possibly on the whole a more equal return. 

It is on this ground the cartells and syndicates and un¬ 
admitted trosts of Germany are chiefly defended by their 
o • 
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originators among themselTea, and &om this standpoint the 
success achieved has heen very notable. 

For a time, indeed, the carte]Js may have protected 
iKcfficient„nndertskings against the extinction which, sooner 
or later, befalls the unfit, yet on the other hand many such 
undertakings have disappeared by the projesS cf amalgama¬ 
tion." Nevertheless, there is as before a considfi-able difference 
between individual concerns even though they are now joined 
in the same combination. Syndicate or no syndicate, modern 
machinery, improved methods, skilled and well-psid labour, 
efficient organisation and co-ordinai,icn of effort, and careful 
management mean lower coats of production, so that works 
which have these advantages at command—the price of 
syndicated goods being the same all round—are able j;o show 
the best rejjurns. The fact that sales are to a certain extent 
guaranteed releases effort in the direction of distribution and 
allows of its concentration upon more efficient production. 
Obviously, too, the syndicating of industries facilitates specialisa¬ 
tion, to the advantage at once of quality and economy of pro¬ 
duction. It is Herr Calwer’s opinion that “ While amongst the 
many cartells which exist there may be some which, owing to 
special circumstances, afford no incentive to progress, it must be 
accepted as a general rule that cartellisation has helped tc increase 
the productivity of industrial labour.” Another effect is that a 
syndicated industry is kept in closertouch with the market. There 
is less working in the dark, less chance, more adaptation, greater 
equalisation of supply to demand. Yet if production has been 
developed upon more regular and mor^ healthy lines, over-’ 
production has by no means been pjreventod, in proof of which 
assertion it is only necessary to point again to the “dumping” 
abroad at low prices of goods which cannot be sold at home. 

One direct result of the syndicating of the leading industries 
has been the strengthening of the large undertakings at the 
expense of the small ones) and this result ip variously judged. 
One of the principal arguments by which <lie formation of. 
the Coal Syndicate in 1893 was justified was that it would 
discourage concentration, and by the method of annual apportion¬ 
ment would give a chance to the small collieries, provided only 
these were willing to join the combination. Such has not been 
the effect of the Syndicate, for the large collieries at once steadily 
' o 
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bersaaed their workings b order to secure an increased share of 
the output, while the share that fell to the struggling small com¬ 
panies hardly increased all. 

In order to carry out the original idea moife faithfully.the plan»of 
annual allotments was changed on the renewal of the Syndicate in 
1903, and thf participatory shares were fixed until 1916, with the 
proviso that linger shares might only bo claimed in proportion to 
the increased aggregate sale. But this restriction did not suit the 
large colliery companies, which J)egan to buy up the smaller ones, 
encMuragt^ by tiiC rule allowing any company which absorbs 
another to claim the laity's share in the output, whether the 
absorbed workings should bo closed or not. Then began a period 
of closing down which, though it did not last long in an acute 
form, created a great displacement of labour and much distress 
to the miners and their families concerned, for in sgme districts 
whole villages were deserted. So far did the closing of collieries 
go, that in 1905 ftn urgent Government Bill was introduced in 
the Prussian Diet to require colliery owners before they 
abandoned any of their works to show proof that they were no 
longer profitable. As a price for the passage of a twin measure, 
amending the conditions of employment in coal mines and 
particularly curtailing the hours of labour to eight per shift, and 
abolishing excessive fines, the Bill was dropped. 

The immediate effect of this new development, however, was 
to help *n the very concentration which the Coal Syndicate 
was to have checked. 'Ten Westphalian colliery companies 
disappeared between 1904 and 1906, having been absorbed by 
larger ones, and of an aggregate output sanctioned for 1906 of 
75,684,133 metric tons 12 of the largest companies shared to 
the extent of 38,074,190 tons, or 50 per cei^. 

Side by side with the formation of syndicates there has also 
sprung up another form of combination no less important in its 
way, vis., the “mixed” works in the iron industry, i.e., coal 
and smelting works combined, or smelting end rolling works com * 
bined,jwhich areawpidly «tnd inexorably crushing out of existence 
the “ p^ ” works, engaged in a single branch *of the pro¬ 
ductive procedk.* * 

The tendency is no new one: what is now is its extent, and 
tte growing difficulty of the “ pure ” iron works holding their own 
* See Chapter T., p. 62. 
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against the large s;pndicated works which rest on a double basis. 
For the formation of cartells places the associated undertakings 
in a specially advantageous position, since all the required raw 
material can be obtained inside the “ring,” and the choice 
before the still unsyndicated works is either to throw in their lot 
with the majority or^be driven into insolvency. = T^e “mixed” 
works; no doubt, represent a higher stage of industi-ial efficiency, 
yet tho transition involves great hardship not only to those 
capitalists who have to adapt thepselves to tho new conditions, 
but to their workpeople as well, and the caitolls are specifiUy 
responsible for the change that is being painfully worked out. 

The question is often asked in Germany, Has the movement 
towards combination taken its final form ? Few observers who 
have given attention to the subject would be prepared to answer 
that questiop affirmatively. When the syndicates were only 
feeling their,feet, and were moving forward in the face of much 
public distrust, an attempt was made to win confidence by the 
assurance that the formation of syndicates would keep out the 
more dangerous combinations of tho American pattern. “ Never 
the American trust,” said the authors of the early cartells; 
“ this is tho final form.” No one says nowadays that the cartells 
represent the last word on industrial organisation, for the simple 
reason that they have long ago departed from their origjpal form 
and scope. Very early in the movement the larger syndicated 
works experienced the disadvantage of being joined to works 
lacking their power of expansion. They found their enterprise 
checked, their ambitions curbed, and that in the interest of 
smaller undertakings of limited financial resources. The only 
remedy was a policy of absorption, and that policy they adopted. 
It is not impossibly that the next step will be an extension of 
that policy, or a combination of absorption and amalgamation, 
and such a step will carry German industries—the coal and iron 
industries are specially referred tp—a long way forward the 
path that leads to the Ameijcan trust. 

It is significant that a responsible bodyjike the Essen 
Chamber of Commerce should be found advising the amalgama¬ 
tion of the two most powerful syndicates in Germafly. “ It is a 
question worth considering by the Coal Syndicate,” it says, 
“whether the time has not come for amalgamating with its 
powerful colleague the Steelworks Union, in order to maintain 

o 
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its position sgsinst the too powerful andertakings of the united 
collieries and smelting works. The united Steel and Coal 
Syndicate would represent a ‘trust of trusts,’ and with the 
American Steel Trust would rule the’world.” So, tqo, *the 
Cologne Gazette, which has always been regarded as the 
official mot^hfieijD of the largo syndicates in the Press^ wrote 
recently, apropos of the amalgamation of several wealthy 
Westphalian collieries and smelting works; “ The more rapidly 
these amalgamations are effected, the more rapidly we shall 
reach thft trusts, \bou^li they may not for years take a clearly 
defined form. The caiteJls and syndicates have proved to bo 
not permanent but merely transition forms, and with the 
progress of the amalgamations their basis disappears and their 
interest for the allied works decreases. The trust, therefore, is 
not the invention of a ‘ smart ’ American brari, but is a 
necessary and logical economic development. * Hcncc the 
amalgamations which are paving the way for the trust aro not, 
as the (Prussian) Minister of Commerce said, something diseased 
and unhealthy; they rather denote progress; by the concentra¬ 
tion which they imply they increase economic efficiency and are 
indispensable to competition with the powerful industries of 
foreign countries. From this standpoint no objection can bo 
taken to»the increasing tendency to concentration.” 

There is another alternative so obvious that it would appear 
to be disregarded. All tho groat syndicates are the workman¬ 
ship of powerful men, the expression of their strength, the 
embodiment of their large ideas, and by them arc alone kept in 
operation. No suddes edict of extinction seems likely to threaten 
the line of virile and ^nasterful personalities which, after 
winning for Germany a recognised place ii* the markets of tho 
world, turned to tho organisation of industry at homo and sought 
^ new conquests there. Yet the bigger the undertaking the bigger 
the mkn at the head is a rule, attested both by the sm^ 
cesses and the ftilures^ incidental <o private enterprise every¬ 
where; jnd thertrSeems equal if not greater revason t^ believe that 
the permanence of ^ the enormous combinations which have 
become common in the form of syndicate and cartell will be 
dependent upon the continuation of the race of industrial 
geninses which originated them. Should the race become 
wifsebled, the very magnitude of the syndicates will prove their 

14 • 
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weakness. From this standpoint, too, it would appear nnsaie to 
speak of finality in relation to existing forms indastrial 
organisation. 

As ^ct the attitude 'of the working classes towards this new 
form of industrial organisation can hardly be said to have been 
clearly defined. Amongst themselves the labour leaders alternate 
between vituperation and a guarded criticism lurdly to be 
distinguished from approval. Perhaps these contradictory voices 
can best be explained by saying that they represent the political 
and economic camps respectively in which German Socialieta 
range themselves upon most great scci".! questions, the com¬ 
batants of the one camp working for Immediate party interests 
and those of the other keeping in view the necessity of watching 
closely every form of industrial evolution which seems to fore¬ 
shadow the ultimate embodiment of the Socialistic idea. 

On the whole the position taken is that of a waiting 
opportunism. On principle Socialists do not object to industrial 
combinations, however powerful, but rather regard them as a 
stop towards the eventual combination of all the nation’s 
productive resources in one corporate union—the State of the 
future which is to own all capital, all property,' all natural wealth, 
all the means of production, exchange, and communication. 
Hence the significance of the resolution adopted by the 
Intomational Socialist Party at tho Amsterdam congress of 
1904 calling upon all Socialists parties to hold aloof from 
legislative measures for preventing the’ establishment or growth 
of employers’ combinations. » 

For the present the interest of labour in the syndicate 
question centres in tho 'two questions of wages and prices, and 
it is generally adn^itted that in so far ‘as the syndicates are 
responsible for creating higher prices, they have at least 
exempted the workmen from injury by sharing with them the 
tribute levied upon the general body of consumers. , 

“ Tho view is quite fallac’ous,” writes Herr Calwer, “that the 
cartells use their combined power in' order to regulate the 
conditions oHabour. The regulation of the relationships between 
employers and workpeople is at present an “internal affair of the 
individniil undertakings, and so we find that in general the 
individual works pay their workpeople variously, some treating 
them better than others in tho same organisation. This freedom 
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of tiw indiTidnsI nndertakings regarding their workpeople does 
not make it impossible that the latter’s position may gradnally 
become considerably altered, and this change is a consequence 
of the price policy of the s^mdicates, oarfsing greatnr equilibrium 
than existed formerly. When in the pre-cartell penod the 
prices of a commodity suddenly fell considerably, many under- 
takings were compelled to restrict production or to stanS. The 
result was that the workpeople of such undertakings partially or 
altogether lost their employjnent or large redactions of wages 
Ifcok pbee. When, however, the prices of commodities rose 
greatly, production intreksed, thousands of additional workpeople 
were suddenly employed and wages increased proportionately. 
On the one hand the workman had the chance of securing more 
employment and higher pay, but on the other hand he was 
exposed to the risk of being suddenly thrown o» the street or 
of submitting to a considerable reduction of his* income. The 
cartells, with tMbir more stable prices, avert both extremds. The 
fluctuations of production are no longer so great or so fortuitous,* 
and the result is that neither employment nor the wages level 
varies so much as formerly.” 

Coming from an avowed friend of the cartells, who also differs 
from the vast majority of his colleagues upon other questions, 
like agrarian policy and protective duties, these views of Herr 
Calwer cannot be regarded as representative of working-class 
sentiment generally. It is, however, significant that just as in 
the United States the labour organisations systematically 
co-operate with the trusts in keeping up prices—even to the 
extent of share-holding—on the understanding that a portion of 
tho extra profits s£all ^e returned to the workers in higher 
wages, so tho Christian (t.e., predominar^ly Roman Catholic) 
trade unions in Germany show a disposition to back up the 
syndicates on the same ground of self-interest. Tho report for 
1906«of the largest of these unions, that of the miners, stated: 

“ Tho favourable moderating influence of the Coal Syndicate 
was.again felWuring^ the year. In earner times, before the 
Syndicate was formed, the prices of coal rapidi^ advanced in 
years of go5d trade* and fell just as quickly on a trade relapse. 
But the Syndicate since its establishment has followed a policy 
of stable prices, preventing a too great fall in times of crisis and 
a sudden excessive rise in the years of commercial expansion. 
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The bnsiness world and almost the entire middle olaae, eren in 
the indnstrial districts,^ have complained of the high prices of 
coal. It is too easily forgotten that nearly the entire population 
of the industrial districts has sn> interest in the adequate 
remuneration of the workers, and this is only possible permanently 
if industry works at a corresponding profit.” too, the 
leading spokesman of the Christian organisation, Hgrr Giesbert, 
said in the Ecichstag recently: “If the Syndicate gets good 
prices for its coal and thus creates^the possibility of paying good 
wages to its workpeople, the interests of the wdrkpeoplereoincide 
with those of the Syndicate.” Even t&ei'organ of the powerful 
Socialist Metalworkers’ Union, the most influential in Germany, 
has welcomed the syndicates as representing “ a higher form of 
industrial organisation.” ^ 

Nevertheleijs, the working classes as a whole more or leas 
vaguely fear the power of the cartells. If the cartells can 
increase prices by eliminating competition bofween producers 
(so they argue), why should they not seek to reduce wages by 
eliminating competition between employers ? The argument is 
theoretically sound, except that it docs not make sufficient 
allowance for other factors which go to fixing the price of 
labour, nor does it take at its full value the weapon of counter- 
combination which is within the power of labour. In effect the 
fear of lower wages is not yet justified by the past history of the 
cartells. 

More reasonable and more justified is the suspicion of the 
working classes which is based on the hostile attitude of some 
of the best known syndicate leaders towards trade unionism. 
At the Congress of the Association for Social Policy in 1905 
Herr Kirdorf, the director of the Westplfalian Coal and Iron 
Syndicates, said: “ It is to bo regretted that our workpeople 
can at any time change their positions, for an undertaking can 
only thrive if it has at command a stationary body of work¬ 
men. I do not ask legislation to come to our /lid, but we must 
reserve to ourselves the right to take steps to prevent the frequent 
change of wofk. It has been proposed that all work^ople 
should be compelled to form organisations‘and thb employers 
be compelled to negotiate with these organisations. Let me 
remark for myself that I decline to negotiate with a labour 
organisation of any kind whatsoever.” Words like these, 
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oomlng from one of the greatest antocrsts in the German 
indnatrial world, hare natnrally given rise to the apprehension 
that the large cartclls would not bo indisposed to challenge 
the working-man’s most fundamental rights, viz., his right to 
combine and his right to sell his labour where, how,*and to 
whom he vdll; should a favourable opportunity arise. Professor 
Adolph Wa^er said at the meeting of the Evangclicat Social 
Congress in May, 1907, that in spite of the improvement in the 
condition of the working closes, their " dependence upon the 
dhormoES capital* concentrations was to-day greater than ever.” 
It is the unoertainty^i3*to whore this dependence may in the 
end lead that ereates most suspicion and distrust of the syndicates 
in the minds of the workers. 

It remains only to refer to the public attitude towards the 
cartefls, and to the legislative and other mcasiirgs which have 
been proposed for the checking of such excesses, as have come 
to light. * • 

When the cartell movement began there were not a few wi'itors in • 
the circle of economic liberalism who welcomed these organisations 
as a legitimate means of regulating production, of equalising 
prices, and of organising industry on more efficient lines. The 
State Socialistic critics of “ unlimited competition,” with its 
correlolive, price undercutting, at the expense of quality on the 
one hand and of wages on the other, saw their wisdom justified 
when wblow seemed to bo thus struck at their special aversion. 
There was all the greater readiness to receive the syndicates with 
confidence since they were held to bo a certain means of equipping 
the Gorman iron industry in particular for further conquests in 
the world-markets. The^home trade,^t was said, would by their 
operation bo more cbmpletely preserved (ftr homo labour, the 
export trade would expand, small and large undertakings would 
have an equal chance, the working classes would have higher 
and more stable wages, and all this would be done at no one’s 
expense, for che,}per production ui^ distribution would permit*of 
the «jndicated.^oods being sold at the same average prices as 
before. • 

Some of these predictions and expectations have been partially 
realised, but not all. The syndicated industries have made 
giant strides; assisted by the higher protective duties which 
have been imposed in the meantime, the home market has been 
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kept to a larger extent than before as a national preserve; the 
export trade has alsa Increased, and the wages of labour have 
risen. Yet all industries have not benefited equally; the 
smaller undertakings ifi the industiies syndicated have as a 
rule suffered; where the syndicated works have gained by the 
larger export trade the unsyndicated works have ^ten lost; 
and finklly the increased gains of industry and {nominally) 
of labour have unquestionably been at the expense of the 
general consumer, who has been effectually squeezed by manu¬ 
facturer, labourer, and trader equally. ' . c '■ 

It is instructive to read in early littraiure on the syndicate 
movement of the high expectations which wore entertained by 
some of the liberal economists. Professor Lujo Brentano, 
regarding the syndicates as an eventual substitute for Protection, 
saw in them means of rejuvenating the existing industrial 
system ; blind; unregulated production, leading to ruinous over¬ 
production, was to cease, and all the evils that follow in its 
' train were to be abated. “ While theorists of different schools,” 
ho wrote in 1890, “have exhausted themselves over unprofitable 
projects, the needs of practical men have called into existence a 
new organisation, whose purpose it is to remove the glut of the 
market—viz., the cartells. A market will be secured to home 
industry sufficient to provide ample and regular employment to 
labour at remunerative prices.” So, too. Professor Keinwachtcr 
regarded the cartells as the salvation of the working classes, and 
called upon the State to “ require the syndicated industries to 
assure to their employees life occupation, with wages regularly 
increasing with the years of service, as well as old age, widows’ 
and orphans’ pensions,”' thus creatjng universal industrial 
content and cutting f-om under the Socialist party the basis of 
its agitation. In those days the syndicates had at best critics 
and not opponents, and on the whole the criticism was too little 
discriminating to be helpful. » 

Since then a change has cecne over the spirit pf the professors’ 
dream; many illusions have been dispelle'd, and ^ew of the 'first 
hopes have bebn altogether realised. This change found fcr the 
first time vigorous expression at the Mannheim 'congress of 
the Association for Social Politics in September, 1906, which 
Herr Kirdorf, director of the Westphalian Steel and Coal 
Syndicates, had been invited to attend in order to hear the 
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opinion of the theorists regarding his doings and to repl; for 
himself. 

Professor Gastay Schmoller led the attack in a speech which 
showed that he had entirely forsake^ his early attitude of 
benevolent neutrality. • * 

“ Only a short time ago,” ho said, “ the speeches of Ministers 
flowed oveh with piaises of the cartells. Since thejj these 
Ministers have changed their views, although mattfirs have not 
gone so far with us as in America. The gentlemen of the cartells 
B»y, ' Ijio leave us alone anS do not disturb our circle.’ Wo 
should be glad enough, ts do that if only the cartells and syndi¬ 
cates would Jeavo us alone. The syndicates have, however, 
enormously increased the price of coal, and colliery shares have 
as a result increased from 40 or 50 to 300 and 400 per cent. 
Fomferly legislation placed in the foreground the principle, ‘ All 
economic development depends on free competition,’ and now 
suddenly the sontrary holds good, for the cartells destroy all 
competition and set up monopolies in its place. The formation 
of cartells leads logically to the repeal of industrial freedom. 
Formally this freedom can and will continue to exist, but it has 
in practice lost significance, and if matters continue as now it 
will lose it more and more. This fundamental transformation 
undoubtedly explains tho fact that the cry for nationalisation 
was never so loud as now. The nationalisation of tho collieries 
has become especially popular. I am no friend of nationalisation, 
but I have no doubt that if wo had a Minister of the strength 
and decision of Prince Bismarck tho collieries in the Ruhr 
district at least would have been nationalised. In any event it 
is necessary that ttie State should acquire an influence on the 
syndicates. A merq vott) on an increase of prices, however, is 
not enough; the State must use its infludhee to secure a reduc¬ 
tion of prices. It is desirable that there should bo an agreement 
between buyers and sellers, perhaps negotiated by an Imperial 
Board. In this way a movement of prices suited to varjnng 
conditions mi^t be secured. Iif a country in which tho private 
railways have passed into the State’s hands and,in which fiscal 
mining has been* begun on a large scale, there is certainly 
nothing extraordinary in setting limits to tho formation of 
trust*.” 

Professor Schmoller proceeded to advocate the giving to the 
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StatS of a voice on the directorates of the larger 8;^Mcateg b; 
i the nomination of o^e-fourth of their members, with a view to 
preventing abuses ly which the interests of the public might 
Buffer, and he also suggested that one-half of their proffts beyond 
a certaip amount (a 10 per cent, dividend was mentioned) should 
go to the State, proposals which led Herr Kirdorf to say on 
behalf of the Coal Syndicate that he would prefer put-and-out 
nationalisation. 

It seems clear, however, that the cartells so far have kept 
strictly within the law. When a ca'se against them was state^ 
before the Imperial Supremo Court, whiijh was asked to’declare 
these organisations to be contrary to the prSiciple of free competi¬ 
tion, the Court turned the tables on the prosecution by stating 
that measures for preventing free compotit’on might under certain 
circumstances be in the interests of the community. Nor has 
success attended similar attempts by legal process to prove close 
unions of employers opposed to the principle of “ freedom of 
occupation ” aiBrmed by the Industrial Code. For the law only 
assures to every citizen the right to follow the calling of his 
choice; it does not undertake to protect him against difficulties 
caused by tho presence of other competitors in the same field or 
guarantee him the least measure of success. Nevertheless, tho 
feeling prevails very widely that tho cartells have gone as far in 
tho concentration of economic power and its employment for 
private advantage as is just to the interests of society as a whole, 
and that the time is quickly coming fo,' restrictive measures. 
This many of tho syndicates recognise. It was doubtless a desire 
to conciliate public opinion which led the directorate of the fcoal 
Syndicate to invito tho Priissian Government some time ago to 
join that body and so exercise a-voice ittits proceedings, an offer 
which, wisely or not, Was declined as “ untimely.” 

At present no legislative powers exist which would enable 
either the Imperial or the State Governments to interfere with 
the^action of the syndicates, and -such measures as they bare 
taken have been of an indirect kind. i(n Frurssia the State, 
though a large colliery, proprietor, has but slight iltfluence oa the 
coal industry in general. It controls some per c^nt. of the 
coal output in Upper Silesia, and dominates the Saarbriicken 
coal-fields, bnt the Westphalian district is the real heart of the 
coal industry and the scene of the struggle between private 
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monopoly And ti>o poblie, and in apitc of the Hibernia eoUiery 
share pnrchases in 1904 the State is there helpless. The 
determining motire in the Hibernia transaction, to which 
the natural desire of the Goremment t^ secure constant and 
economical supplies of fuel for the State railways and*other 
ondertahings was admitted to be quite secondary, was to exercise 
an effective vheok* upjn excessive prices in the interest ,pf the 
great industries whose prosperity depends on cheap coal supplies. 
The Government obtained possession of a considerable share in 
th^ property beforq it became Unown that the agents who wore 
known fo be buying up thij market were acting on its behalf, but 
the avowal of the project stirred up opposition among the 
Hibernia Company’s shareholders, and in spite of persistent 
efforts and appeals to law the State was beaten back. 

As bo the possibility of direct intervention the Prussian 
Minister of Commerce, Dr. Delbriick, said in fhe Diet on 
November 26, 19P7: “ The question has been asked whether we 
can oppose obstacles to the (Coal) Syndicate’s arbitrary action in , 
fixing prices. I pass over the question to what extent the 
Syndicate has transgressed reasonable limits in fixing prices. 
The test whether the Syndicate fixes its prices according to 
economically right principles can only be applied when we know 
how it will act in the event of a further decline in industry.* 
For the "present we are certainly not in a position to exert 
influence^ on the Syndicate in the matter of price fixing, and 
such an influence will only bo possible on the strength of general 
syndicate legislation, as to which the necessary investigations are 
not yet complete.” 

The only legislativo measure which has yet been aimed at the 
Coal Syndicate in Prusqja whs of an indirect character, and it was 
adopted in the special interest of the miners, viz., the Mining 
Law of 1905. In defending that low, which was intended to 
^ameliorate the conditions of work, to reduce the hours of labour, 
to abolish abuses in fines and penalties, and establish workmen’# 
committees, the Prussia Minister ^of Commerce of that day 
(Herr Roller) sail in the Upper House of thd Diet «n June 28. 
1906:— . , 

“ The present reform of the mining legislation is a consequence 

B an Industrial relapse occurred towards the end of 1907 the Coal 

■indicate ^^8ed its prices lot tbs succeediug year. 
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of capital concentration in the coal mining indnstrj. I have 
repeatedly acknowledged the necessity of such concentration and 
have opposed anti-cartell laws. But the Goyemment miiat show 
the^ cartells that it c&nnot in the public interest allow them to 
transgress certain limits, and such a transgression of permissible 
limits has occurred on the part of tho Coal Syndicate. The 
members of the Syndicate have taken up 'a to*o masterful stand¬ 
point, or they would long ago have satisfied the justifiable 
demands of the workpeople. As that was not done it was 
necessary for legislation to intervene.” > , » 

Although, as has already been explftiped, the Government in 
its reprisals did not go to the full lengths originally intended, 
which included a State veto on the closure of mines, the law as 
passed materially improved the posit'ion of all underground 
workers. ^ * 

The Imperial Government has so far adopted a waiting and 
watching attitude, merely appointing a Commission to inquire 
into the past working of the more important cartells in the 
principal industries. This inquiry has already continued for 
several years and a vast amount of more or less disjointed 
evidence has been accumulated, not all to the advantage of the 
cartells, though they have made out tho best possible case for 
themselves. The Government has, however, made it clear that 
should legislation be necessary to check cartell excesses it 
will without hesitation be proposed, and in the present temper of 
the Imperial Diet there can bo no dohbt that any measures in 
this sense submitted to it would be passed not only promptly, but 
in a more drastic form than might be acceptable to the Executive; 
for though the many parties in the EeichStag differ upon most 
questions they aro absolutely united in asknowledging that some 
of the cartells both possess excessive power and have made 
excessive use of it. It is in the ranks of the National Liberal 
party alone that the syndicates specially look for sympathy and* 
support, yet during one of i^any recent debates on this question 
in tho Reichstag a National Liberal deputy sta^pd, “ The l^ead of 
the Coal Syndicate possesses to-day far greater politiciQ power ' 
than the Minister of Commerce. Wo forofew thatu and that wag 


why we proposed in 1900 that there should be Imperial control of 
the syndicates and cartells. We are no opponents of the cartells 
in principle, but we call for the regulation of their powers some- 
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wbat on the lines of the resolution of the Jurists' Conferenoe 
{JurUtentag) of 1904.” The resolution here referred to affirmed 
the opinion that “ State intervention is indispensable for the 
purpose of checking excessive increases'of plice and of conferring 
upon the working classes an equal right of coalition and an equal 
legal status to tbose^enjoyed by the organisations of employers.” 

The counter'measures most commonly advocated may ndw be 
briefly summarised. It will not have escaped attention that 
most of the criticism directed against the syndicates really 
relates only to the’policy pursued by one of their number, the 
'Westphalian Coal Syndi«a?e, which affects the public ns con¬ 
sumers most immediately, and the remedial measures proposed 
nearly all proceed from thm standpoint. 

(1) The first demand is that the fullest light of publicity shall 

bo thrown upon the operations of the syndicates, fv it is held 
that only on that presupposition will public opinion be brought to 
bear upon them dffectively and the State bo able to adopt 
timely action should the syndicates abuse their power when 
circumstances are favourable. It is accordingly proposed that 
the syndicates shall henceforth be required to work in the full 
light of day; that all their statutes, regulations, and conventions, 
and all resolutions modifying them, shall bo published, together 
with yearly accounts of revenue and expenditure, prepared in 
greater detail than is the case with ordinary public companies. 
The statutes of all syndicates are first to be submitted to the 
Imperial Government for a’pproval. It is significant that in a 
recent ieisue of the Deutsche Wirthschaftszeitung, Dr. H. 'Voclkcr, 
who was formerly a member of the directorate of the Steelworks 
Union, and who can thereforq judge of tho’syndicates from within, 
urged that these combinations should bo l^ought under the 
systematic control of the State, yet with a distinct voice in their 
own regulations. It is not very encouraging to find Dr. Voclkcr 
ftdding 4he admonition that the present Cartel! Commission^ 
should be made permanent, since ogly by that moans will the 
Government be pile to* cultivate ’ the close touch with the 
syndicates and their conductors which ho regards as desirable in 
the public intefest. * ' 

(2) All the critics of the syndicates agree in the demand that 
where these bodies are known to be manipulating the market or 
improperly exploiting a condition of scarcity, the Government 
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Bhonld (UBpend the import dniiies and also the preferential 
railway tariffs, in t^e case of the incriminated industry; farther, 
that in the event of public convenience seriously suffenng, as by 
a,, dearth of coal, iti’should encowage imports by reducing the 
railway charges. The snspcnsion of import duties under such 
circumstances is, ef course, a part of the Canadian protective 
legislation of 1897, and it has been enforced in'the Dominion 
more than once. In Germany, where the Federal Council 
reserves to itself great powers in regard to the execution of the 
customs tariff, there would be no administiativo diffculty r the 
only serious objection is that syndic&ted and unsyndicated works 
would be hit indiscriminately by such a retaliatory measure. 

As regards the offer or withdrawal of preferential railway 
tariffs, a matter which falls within the exclusive province of the 
individual States—the Empire only having railways under its 
control in Alsace-Lorraine—the various Governments do already 
possess full power to differentiate both on exported and imported 
goods. This power is constantly exercised in relation to heavy 
exports, but more rarely in relation to imports, though in 
1900 the Prussian Government in a time of scarcity tempo¬ 
rarily facilitated the entrance of coal by reducing the charges 
npQn its railways. 

(3) As regards private action, defensive organisations of dealers 
and consumers on the one hand and of working people on the other 
are advised. It is obvious, however, that organisations amongst 
dealers would offer no protection to* consumers, while efficient 
combinations of consumers are almost inconceivable. Moreover, 
it is a fair argument that if the community is only able to 
protect itself against it^urious cornbinatifins of private interests 
by counter-combination, the time has clearly come for it to act 
as one body, t.e., for the State to interfere and apply the ultima 
ratio of legislative restriction. 

The case of the working classes would seem to call for Bpeoial» 
consideration. They are most immediately affected by the 
syndicates, and while so tar there is mo pr^of that thoy have 
suffered, still, in the face of capital combinations of unequalled’ 
magnitude, they must always keep en- vedetto. Vague yet 
ominous threats, like th.at uttered by Herr Kirdorf at the 
Evangelical Congress at Mannheim, already referred to, must 
inevitably produce in labour circles a feeling of uneasiness. As 
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the iQooass of the eutelle depends upon the Uosest end etiongest 
possible onion of the mtreprenewt eoncetned, it is contended 
that the workpeople in their employ ma^ fairly claim in its 
follest form the right to combine and also to resort to ail actipn 
which logically proceeds from that right, and may und*er ciftum- 
stances be needfol in order to make it effective. It is significant 
that Herr Richard Calwer, the Socialist well-wisher of the 
syndicates, allows that combinations of dealers and consumers 
and working-class coalitions will^ in all probability, bo insufficient 
to h«ld th« syndicates in chock, and that he, too, looks to State 
action. , • 

(4) The enoanous power of the syndicates in the coal and 
coke trade has unquestionably weakened the objections to tho 
nationalisation of the coirieries, not bocanso the syndicates are 
regarded as a natural step towards collective ownership, but 
because they have stilled competition, handicapped, dependent 
industries, and plated the mass of consumers at tho morcy>of a 
few great companies. Tho action of the Westphalian Coal 
Syndicate, in particular, has greatly stimulated public opinion in 
Prussia in favour of a general scheme of nationalisation, and 
in the event of another conflict between national and syndicate 
interests such as occurred during the later period of the recent 
industrial Jjoora, it is not unlikely that this movement would 
carry the Government with it. The nationalisation of the coal 
mines is advocated by leading economists like Wagner and 
Schmoller, and all partied save one in the Diet would favour 
the immediate adoption of such a measure. The colliery pro¬ 
prietors are not indifferent to the imminency of this danger, 
and when the Hibernfa share purchase’was made a union of 
nine Chambers of Commerce of Rhinelan^ and Westphalia 
promptly petitioned the two Houses of the Prussian Diet to 
annul the contract on the ground that “ the projected acquisition 
Bf the Hibernia colliery would bo followed by the nationalisation 
of other collieries, ^nd tho nationalis^ation of even a majority of* 
the collieries must j)6 resolutely opposed for political, economic, 
and social reasons.” In Prussia, however, where State enter¬ 
prise extends in so mitny directions, no objection on grounds of 
principle would be allowed to stand in the way; and while for the 
present there is no reason to believe that the Government 
desires to undertake new responsibilities of such magnitude, a 
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large aoheme of D^:ionaIi8ation must be regarded as at least 
falling within the _r|^e of practical policy. 

Many experts w^o object to the nationalisation of the 
collieries are not opposed to the jpplication of this measure to 
the potash mines. In the early years of the Potash Syndicate’s 
career the Prussiaij State was represented by 27 per cent, of its 
entire production. The opening up of new mines and their 
inclusion in the Syndicate led to a reduction of this share to 7 
per cent, in 1906, and with that reduction the State’s influence 
disappeared proportionately, so that tho tendency to frirce prices 
upwards to the prejudice of agriculture, the Syndicate’s largest 
customer, was fast getting beyond control. The purchase of the 
Hercynia mine, at a cost of one and a half million pounds, has 
brought the State’s share in the Synaicato’s production back to 
11 per cent. Answering the objection made in the jJiet that 
the Govoriynont had paid too high a price for the mine. Minister 
von Pelbriick said (April 3, 1906):— 

“ Tho question has boon asked repeatedly whether the State 
could not have attained its ends more economically by waiting 
for a more favourable time to purchase. Yes, a business man, 
who wished to make a big profit, might argue so, but the State 
is buying for reasons of the public welfare and the public interest. 
The object of this purchase is to make it strong enough to serve 
the public interest, even without the Syndicate if necessary.” 

It is not without significance that in 1907 the Prussian 
Government introduced in the Diet » Bill designed to give—or, 
rather, to restore—to tho State the entire right to explore for 
coal, rock salt, potash, magnesia, &c. In former times mining 
was, in Prussia, a riglit of the Crown. A Mining Law was 
passed in 1865, however, with the object of attracting private 
cajiital to mining undertakings, and it succeeded only too well, 
since it has developed a largo amount of unhealthy speculation. 
The new measure is intended, to chock the growth of mcNopoliey 
and to prevent mining enterprise from falling into the hands of 
mere company promoters, it transfers to the State the sqle right 
to open noT mines in most parts of tho kingdom—the provinces' 
of Brandenburg, Schleswig-Holstein, Eaot Prussia, and Pome¬ 
rania were excluded from the Bill by the dominant party—thus 
making private enterprise dependent upon State assent, which will 
be granted subject to such conditions as the Department of 
Mines may from time tc time impose. 
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STAT^ ENTEIirillSE— RAILWAYS AND CANALS 

Geman ideas as to the sphert^of public and private enterprise—The extent ot 
S^te initiative—The revenues from State undertakings—The State as 
owner of lands and forei^ts—State insurance for agricuitvyo in Bavaria— 
The State railway system—Prince Bismarck’s ideal of Iipperial railways 
frustrated—Tlee railway revenues and taxation—The profits,of the 
Prussian railways—The extent of the national water-ways and canals— 
Recent canal schemes—The projected river navigation duties—ConstltU' * 
tional aspects of the question. 


I T has been of ufltold advantage to Germany that when, more 
than thirty years ago, it seriously began to develop its 
economic^resources, its progress was not hampered by any hard- 
and-fast adhesion to a definite line of policy in regard to the 
limits of .public as compared with private enterprise. Germany 
is supposed to be a nation of theorists, England a nation of 
practiosl men, yet the doctrinarianism which made a fetish of 
individualism originated in the land of practical men; the land 
of theorists accepted* both individualislu and socialisation just 
for what they were inteinsically worth, witljput prejudice for or 
against, and made an idol of neither. If Germany has, on the 
whole, gone as far in the direction of encouraging public onter- 
•priso *8 England went, up to a generation ago, in crippling it, 
the explanation rq^y bo found in the fact which has already been 
incidentally referred to,'that State initiative^ originating in the 
time of patriarchalism and absolutist rule, is the> tradition of 
German govt^mentl hence it was easy and natural for the 
Germans to apply the principle of public enterprise and effort to 
modem conditions. 

The adoption of this principle has assisted the nation in a 

m • 
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pre-eminent degree t(|’make the most of Ub opportunities. For 
by taking upon themeMves a large share of economio functions 
the State and the municipal authorities to that extent released a 
Tast amount of prWate effort and capital; while they were look¬ 
ing after the matters of common interest, the individual citizens 
were left free to coneentrato attention in directions which offered 
a more natural scope for personal enterprise. It is a striking 
fact that at the present time over 31,000 miles of railways 
(either railways belonging to the State or private lines managed 
by the State, though mostly the former), rejfresentin^ over kix 
hundred million pounds of invested ’capital, are working with 
perfect smoothness and success without the aid of boards of 
directors, private capitalists, and meetings of shareholders, who 
as a consequence are able to employ their activities in other 
and more advantageous ways. 

Not only so, but a largo part of the revenues of the various 
States' is derived from their remunerative enterprises, a fact 
which has an important bearing upon taxation, and which 
explains the comparative lightness of the direct taxes per head 
of the population in some of the States. The gross receipts of 
the remunerative undertakings of the Empire, according to the 
Budget for 1905, formed 31’3 per cent, of its aggregate revenue, 
while those of the federal States formed 68 per cent. The 
amount of these gross receipts for Empire and States together 
was ^146,750,000. Among the undertakings from which the 
Empire derives revenue are, besides the post and telegraphs, the 
railways in Alsace-Lorraine, the Imperial Printing Works, and 
the Imperial Bank (in which the Empire holds shares), while the 
principal undertakings carried on for orofit by the States are the 
railways, the post a id telegraphs (in BaVaria and Wiirtemberg, 
which retain their “ particularist ” rights in regard to these 
services), forests and domains, coal, iron, potash, and other 
mines, and iron smelting works, though revenue is derived in 
some States from tobacco and porcelain manufactories, banks, 
lotteries, medicinal baths and springs, kmbex works, breweries, 
and newspapers. Of industrial undertakings alone the Prussian 
State carried on, in 1906, 39 mines, 12 sm'elting Works, five salt 
works, three stone quarries, and one amber works. Indeed, 
the State is the largest mine and mineral proprietor in the 
kingdom. 
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Of old the fiscal lands were the main s|nrce of public revenue 
in all States, and they so continue in th|f small States to-day. 
In the larger States railways have tak^ the place of public 
lands as a source of rovenift, though it is only in Prussia that 
the profits from the railways meet any largo proportion of the 
national expenditure. In 1905 the net proceeds of the Empire’s 
various profit-yielding undertakings were about six million 
pounds, but those of the federal States amounted to forty-two 
and a half millions. No les» than thirty-three and a quarter 
millions #ere dcsivJd from the railways, seven millions from forests 
and domains, and over, a million from mines. Prussia alone 
had a total n(*t revenue from remunerative undertakings of 
£30,170,000, of which £25,200,000 came from railways, 
£2,770^000 from forests and lands, and £935,000 from mines ; 
Bavaria had a revenue from this source of £4,100,080, of which 
£2,660,000 came from railways, and £1,190,000 Trom forests 
and lands; SaxoJy, with nett profits from public undertakings of 
£4,870,000, derived £1,695,000 from railways and £425,000 ' 
fi'om forests and lands; Wiirtomberg, with a total of £1,790,000, 
derived £860,000 from railways, and £595,000 from forests and 
lands; Baden, with a total of £940,000, derived £730,000 from 
railways; and Hesse, with a total of £840,000, derived £670,000 
from railijays. 

This policy of State enterprise is likely to be developed still 
farther ia the future. The possibility of the nationalisation of 
the collieries in Prussia on a largo scale has been referred to, but 
meantime the Government of that State is energetically extend¬ 
ing the mines it already owns. Early ij 1908 it obtained from 
the Diet a vote of nearly tjiree million pounds for the purpose 
of sinking new shaffs. The Saxon G^'emmcnt also pro¬ 
poses to add to its undertakings large cast steel works for 
the production of the rails and other materials needed on the 
*8tate lines. 

The confidence in State enterpr^e which is felt in Prussia 
received singular ^onfirihation daring the consideration of the 
Bhine-Weser canal project by the Diet in 1907. 'JPho Govern¬ 
ment asked fob a grant of £80(^000, wherewith to purchase land 
on both sides of the new waterway, so that the community might 
benefit by the increased value which this land would acquire. 
The Diet promptly voted an extra million pounds. 

16 ' 
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State enterprise is veing shown at the present time on a still 
more ambitions scaje |n Bavaria in projects for developing water 
fower for the electrification of the railways and for industrial 
purposes geperally. The Government of that State already has 
the right to use the rivers and streams of the country in this 
way, and a large and costly scheme for the generation and distri¬ 
bution of electric power is ready for execution. The Saxon 
Government recently endeavoured to obtain a law which would 
have asserted a similar fiscal righf^to the rivers and streams, and 
have placed them for all future time under the direct oontrol^of 
the State. It is estimated that from ihg larger rivers of Saxony 
alone a force of at least 373,000 horse-power con be obtained, 
though as yet barely 1 per cent, of this potential energy has 
been bridled for the use of industry. The Government’s proposal 
has not for the present been well received. The cry of “ Water 
Socialism ” created great prejudice against it, and the Diet 
insisted on restricting the Bill to one for the • more control of 
the streams. 


Reference has been made to the revenue derived by most of 
the States from forests and other lands. It is immensely to the 
advantage of national life that owing to the great extent of its 
landed possessions the State has an important direct stake in agri¬ 
culture, and incidentally can in some degree preserve the balance 
between the large and small proprietors. It used to be a favourite 
theory of Prince Bismarck’s that the salary of a , Prussian 
Minister of State should be paid only partly in money and for 
the rest he should be allotted an estate which ho should be 
required to manage on his own account. In that way, he 
argued, the Government would be in .continual and close contact 
with the first of nat^wal industries, and would be in a position 
to frame its agricultural policies and measures on the basis of 
immediate experience. The same end is achieved by the fact 
tjjat a large part of the area of each State is in fiscal hands, 
and this area tends to increase. The area of fiscal land 
(forests excluded) in Prussia increased-fromn869,157 aores in 
1903 to 997,360 acres in 1906, chiefly owing to an increase of 
127,260 acres in the Eastern .Provinceti’ (from* 740,865 to 
868,125 acres). The largest domains are in the provinces of 
Pomerania, 161,577 aores; East Prussia, 149,735 acres; 
Brandenburg, 134,950 acres; West Prussia, 130,185 aores; 
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uid Saxony, 123,257 acroB. In the v^estern Provinoea the 
State owna only 129,586 acres. The Sttite farms, 'which are as 
a mie let on eighteen years' leases, serr^as a nsehil barometer 
by which the Oovcmment San test the condition of. agrjciAture 
at any given time, without relying on the conflicting opinions of 
parties. WhOn, tfor example, in the middle of the 'nineties 
the rents of all fiscal farms fell to the extent of 25 amf 30 per 
cent., the Government had no need of a commission of inquiry to 
convince it that something was radically wrong with agriculture. 
Tte D^jartment* of Agjriculture devotes great attention to 
experimental farming, to the great benefit of the smaller culti¬ 
vators, and as* a high standard of cultivation is expected of its 
tenants the fiscal holdings generally servo as object lessons in 
progre|Bive agriculture to the surrounding fanners. At the same 
time the public domains are a source of considorSblo revonuo. 
The income derived from all the fiscal lands, * exclusive of 
forests, in 1906 was £787,686. For the State does not conduct 
its estate on philanthropic principles; no bettor bargainors ’ 
exist than the controllers of its manors, farms, and forests. As 
land is sold in the neighbourhood of towns it is bought in the 
open country, with the result that the foundations of great future 
wealth are industriously being laid. Thus in 1904,10,600 acres 
of land ’sere sold, but 75,800 acres were bought. 

The Prussian State also owned forests to the extent of 
7,263,490 acres in 1904,^and this estate it is steadily increasing. 
In that year it purchased 42,600 acres of forest but sold only 
1,070 acres. The greater part of the State's forest lands are situ¬ 
ated in the Eastern^ Provinces, viz., 6,300,000 acres, of which 
1,246,600 acres are in East Prussia alone, 1,080,700 acres in 
Brandenburg, and 966J700 acres in West Prussia. The whole of 
these forests are managed by the State on its own account by a 
skilled service of foresters, trained in special schools of forestry, 
and ffbm the revenues half the cost of the King's Civil List is 
defrayed. * • 

This is not the onljr form of State agaicultural enterprise 
common in Germany, The Bavarian Government insures 
farmers agaiflst fire, hail, an^ loss of farm stock. Nearly a 
hundred years ago King Max I. of that country laid down the 
principle of national insurance, and such have been its develop¬ 
ments that to-day the State insures property to the value of 
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nearly four hnndred million pounds against fire; it insures 
142,000 farmers against loss by hailstorms to the extent of 
eleven and a half million pounds; and over 2,000 fanners’ 
soci6ti(is are affiliated to its horse, cattle, and goat insurance 
funds. 

It is in the domain of railway ownersh'p and administration, 
however, that the State has achieved its greatest success. 
There may be difference of opinion as to whether on the whole 
the German State railways are better in themselves ..^and a^e 
better managed than good English rylways in private owner¬ 
ship, yet any comparison between two countries with different 
systems, or even with the same system, would obviously bo 
futile. Probably most of the incidents of German railway 
administration and usage which unfavourably impreaS'.people 
unaccustomeu to the methodical and calculated movements of 
German officialism are not inherent at all in yie State railway 
system, but have their explanation in German characteristics, 
and they would hardly by any possibility be translated to this 
country were the principle of nationalisation introduced here. 
The only practicable comparison must be confined to Germany 
itself, and there is there absolute agreement that the immense 
improvement which has taken place since the railways were 
nationalised is attributable more to the efficient and uniform 
management exercised by State officials than to any other 
cause. 

In this as in most innovations involving the strengthening of 
the State’s influence, Prussia led the way, though in doing so it 
departed from the principle laid down whan the first railways 
were built. The Prussian llailway Law of J838 followed English 
precedent in leaving the construction of railways to private 
enterprise, though it reserved to the State wide powers of 
control, and stipulated for the right to purchase a line^after 
thirty years’ working on condition of taking over its debt and 
paying the shareholders twenty-five years' purchase, calculated 
on the aver(^ge dividend of the preceding five years. iJever- 
theloss, the State soon began both to buy ‘vnd to huild railways 
on its own account; other lines it r^bsidised, so acquiring a joint 
interest in them; while annexation brought it the railways of 
Hanover and Nassau and the Frankfort portion of the Main- 
Neckar line. The same policy of nationalisation was followed ia 
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Um odter important States, Bavaria, Sax<V)y, Wiirtemberg, and 
Baden, and for the past tUrty years twi principle of nationali¬ 
sation W been so entirely t^en for g5.iuted that-the question 
whether State or private nftnogement is better has not even an 
academic interest in Germany. 

Prince Bisflinrik's ideal was, of course, nationalisation in the 
widest political sense. Just as before 1871—indeed, as ’early as 
1847, when he was still a private deputy in the incipient Diet of 
Prussia—Bismarck’s motto was “ The railways for the State,” 
so after^that year*of Imperial consolidation his motto was “The 
railways for the Empire." Hence in the constitution of 1871 
he asserted for the Empire wide powers of control, secured the 
possibility, at least, of uniform management, anc paved the way 
for tljp appropriation by the Imperial Government of the entire 
railway system. In 1875, holding that it was Prassia’s duty to 
show the way, he went so far as to ask the Prussian Diet to pass 
a Bill for “ the transference of the State’s property add other 
rights in railways to the Gorman Empire ”; and although the* 
Radical individualists bitterly contested the proposal ho carried 
it by a large majority, meeting the argument that while nationa¬ 
lisation was good impcrialisation was dangerous with the dry 
rejoinder that ho was quite sure that German liberty and unity 
would ‘Inot travel away with the first Imperial locomotive.” 

The “first Imperial locomotive” in Bismarck's sense (the 
Alssca-Tiorraine railways belong to the Empire, but Prussia 
manages them) has not yet made its appearance, however, for 
while Prussia was ready to merge its railways in the common 
stock the other States, jealous of tl^ northern kingdom, held 
back, and for many years^to come particularism will continue to 
hold the field; though in this domain a% any rate it has fairly 
proved its right to exist. Nevertheless, the principle of common 
action has been applied in many details of administration— 
tariffs, regulations, time-tables, &c.—and much has been d^ne 
to facilitate interchange of tra^c between adjoining States, 
BO ha to reduce thd disadvantages of plural government to 
the utmost. * 

At the end of the fiscal ^ar 1905 there were in the whole 
Empire 34,175 miles 'Ofmlway, 31,611 miles being State 
railways or private failways carried on by the State, and 2,564 
miles being private railways, though of the latter 1,982 miles 
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wen secondary lines. There wen 262 miles per 100 square 
miles, and 66’7 mikstto erery 100,000 inhabitants: Prussia 
had ratios of 227 and|56'7 miles respectively, Bavaria 376‘4 
and 71’4, Saxony 650 and 85'4, TiVurtemberg 343‘7 and 49, 
and Baden 500 and 58. The amount of capital invested in all 
the lines at the end"of the year 1905 was,i727,600,000, equal 
to about £21,300 per mile. In round figures the revenue in that 
year was £121,850,000, and the expenditure £77,050,000, giving 
a surplus of £44,800,000, equal to £6 Ss. per cent, on the 
capital, the highest return recorded. T[he railways emp/oyed an 
army of 603,755 servants of all ranks. 

The only serious disadvantage of State railwayt, is one which 
applies to all State undertakings of the.jiature of monopolies, 
viz., the danger of unduly emphasising the revenue stani^oint. 
This is an aspect of the question which has come to the front in 
Prussia especially of late years, for there the railways are one of 
the main sources of fiscal revenue, and the Government is slow 
to cripple so useful a profit-yielding enterprise by incurring 
expenditure or making concessions which would have the effect 
of seriously diminishing the available surpluses. The trading 
world is alive to the temptations which beset even the most con¬ 
scientious of railway administrators, though otherwise thoroughly 
satisfied with the railway system and its management. . 

“ The fact is,” wrote the Essen Chamber of Commerce in 
1906, in explaining to its members the difficulty of obtaining 
a concession for industry which would have meant financial 
sacrifice on the part of the railway administration, “ that the 
prosperity of our entire St^te finances is largely dependent upon 
the prospferity of our railway finances^ as is shown by the fact 
that more than 40 pbr cent, of the Budget expenditure falls to 
the railways. For a long time to come we shall have to 
reckon with the fact that the receipts from the railways will 
foqm the principal source of the Prussian State’s revenues. 
It cannot be denied, howeveiy, that the increasing dependence 
of our State finances.on the finances of the railways is attended 
by grave disadvantages. When it is remembered that the 
sum which the railway administra.'^on has handed over to the 
State Treasury, after payment of ad expenditure incurred on 
behalf of the railways, increased from aoout £2,160,000 in 
the year 1890-91 to over £10,000,000 in the year 1900, and 
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iSM In later years the som contributed by the railways towards 
the expenditure of the State has steadily increased to £14,250,000 
in 1905, it is easy to understand why the further appropriation of 
railway revenues to the general purposes of the Staje should in 
the Diet be regarded on all hands as undesirable, and tliat the 
fear should be er.tirtaiyed that such a course would be injurious to 
the commercial interests of the country and check the proSporous 
development of our economic life. In truth, the dependence 
of the general State financesion the yield of the railways in¬ 
volves 8ie great‘danger^ that in the arrangement of tariffs 
economic considerations may tend to be made subservient to 
financial, thutmecessary economic reforms may not be introduced 
out of regard for the State finances, and that the tariff system 
may bjcome absolutely stationary.” 

This danger has been accentuated daring the late years of 
revenue scarcity, and it has led to the railway estimates being 
scrutinised and railway policy criticised with a jealousy unTtnown 
before. The Diet in 1906 went so far as to lay down principles * 
for the guidance of the Railway Department in the form of a 
resolution affirming its opinion that ” within the limits imposed 
by due regard for the financial position of the State and the 
conditions of competition, measures may be taken more systema¬ 
tically than heretofore for the reduction of goods tariffs, espe¬ 
cially for goods which, as means of production or products of 
home mSmufactures, are^ of great importance for the success 
of agriculture and industry.” This, however, is but a pious 
opinion, and it is unlikely that the Government will depart from 
its traditional policy^ the effect of whi^ is that nearly one-fifth 
of the State’s needs ar<* supplied by the profits on railway 
traffic. During the‘twenty years 1887* to 1906 the clear 
surpluses which were handed over to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by the Railway Minister for national purposes 
amoAited to no less a sum than £293,000,000, which is twjpo 
the amount of the capital debt the railways in 1882. In 
otheiT words, thw naflon has been saved, this huge sum in 
taxation, and without it much of the moat betAficial expen¬ 
diture of tile State—as, example, in the promotion of 
education and the gemmfrpurpose of culture—^might have 
been impossible. 

The great increase in those profits which has taken place daring 
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the past twenty-five years will be seen from the Mowing 
table;— 

Kett ProJiU of PruMtan State Rattwayt tbice 1883. 




Hilllon 



Million 



Poundl. 



Found.. 

1882 

••• 

... 212 

1895 ... 

• •• 

... 12'85 

1B83 


■ ... 1-79 

1896 ... 


... 1532 

1884 


... 2-27 

1897 ... 

... 1850 

1885 


... 1-76 

1898 ... 

... 

... 17'56 

188(> 

••• 

... 3-38 

1899 ... 


... 1921 

1887 


... 5-45 

1900 ... 


... 1981 

1888 


... 6-65 

' 1901 ... 


... 17-88 

18H9 

..t 

... 7-80 

1902 ... 


... '19 37 

1800 


... 677 

1903 ... 


... 23-28 

1891 


... 4-90 

1904 ... 


... 2463 

1802 


... 8-94 

1905 ... 


... 2517 

1803 


... 811 

1906 ... 

... 

... 28-36 

1894 

... 

... 8-57 

- 




These profits are reckoned after payment of interest on the 
railway debt and making ample deductions for renowals. They 
represented in 1906 20 per cent, of the debt, alter allowing for 
' all repayments. 

The remarkable extent to which Germany uses its natural 
waterways, and has constructed artificial ones, for trade purposes 
is a suggestive reminder that the railway is not the last word 
on the problem of internal communication. In 1903 Germany 
had rivers and canals and other inland waterways to a length of 
8,750 miles, of which 5,041 miles were main streams—the 
principal ones being the Rhine, Elbe, Oder, Woser, 'Danube, 
Ems, and Vistula; 885 miles were channelled rivers, 1,369 
miles were navigable canals, and 1,443 miles were canals and 
other connecting waterways between lakes, estuaries, &c. Of 
the tot41 length 624 miles had a navigable depth at the mean 
water-level of over '■16 feet 3 inches, 360 miles had a depth 
of between 13 feet and 16 feet 3 inches, 620 miles one between 
9 feet 9 inches and 13 feet, 856 miles one between 8 feet 
li inches and 9 feet 9 inches, 1,788 miles one between 6 feet' 
6 inches and 8 feet IJ inches, 2,673 miles one between 4 feet 
lOJ inches and 6 feet 6 inches, 1,834 miles «ne between 6 feet 
3 inches and 4 feet lOJ inches, and 574 miles one of 8 feet 
3 inches or less. The variouj waterways were classified 
geographically as follows:— 
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Main 

Btreamt. 

[^annelled 

JUvers. 

Karlgable 

Oanali. 

Narlgable 
Canale 
tMtveen 
LakM, 4to. 

Bhino Territory 

Oder »» 1 '* 

Blbe It ••• 

Weser h 

Dftoobe ti 

Bme «t 

Vietul* M 

Meciel % , 

Pregel m 

• ... 

...« 

a 

Kllomstre.. 

l,«a3-8 

1,689-8 

1,110-6 

819-7 

686-7 

464-7 

-.11-1 

249-4 

216-7 

aUom.trea 
455-1 
165 0 
850-2 
106-1 

32 9 
85-1 
82-8 

aUomfltrS.. 

418-6 

80-0 

144-4 

2 0 

587-6 

65-2 

80-1 

19 0 

IgfmStrea 
109-2 
852-6 
. 62 6 

450 

66-7 

500 

104 8 
100-7 

Mftsarien Waterwlya ... 

• 

7,232-5 

8-6 

1,216-7 

1,846-8 

146 

881-6 

172-8 

Vabxous Camals. 
Memel affd Pregel 
Bromberg ... 

Mark . 

Elbe vad Weeer... • ••• 

Weser end Ems. 

Denobe-Main . 

Heate*£ma . 

% 

617-4 

330 

134-4 

19-0 

26« 

428.1 

43- 6 
14-0 

139-5 

44- 2 

811-9 

’l43-0 

Coast Stkeams. 

Baltic Se» West of Ofer 

North of Elbe (including North 
and Baltic Sea Canal) 

Ems and Weser. 

Frisches HjS . 

32-2 

214-7 

330 

64-8 

105-0 

14-0 

800-8 

272-4 

148-0 

104-3 

« 

Totals ... 

a.« 

8,066-4 

1,415-9 

2,190-3 

I 2,329-8 


The aggregate navigable length of tljpse inland waterways is 
14,000 kilometres, or 8,750 miles. 

The vessels of all kihds with a tonnage V 10 tons and over 
engaged in internal navigation in 1902 numbered 24,839, ol 
which 23,949 were certified to have an aggregate tonnage of 
^,877^509, comparing with 18,242 such vessels with a tonuaje 
of 1,658,266 in»1882. The tot^ trade of the 20 Prussian 
, harboarson the Biiino'nlone amounted in 1.906 to 23,441,000 
tons, Diisseldorf having a trade of 1,019,000 t(As, Cologne- 
Deute 1,095,000 tons, Duisjnrg 6,221,000 tons, Duisburg- 
Ruhrort 7,418,000 tonSjVarf'Uoisburg-Hohfeld 1,141,000 tons. 

Early in the history^ mercantile transport the States recog¬ 
nised that canals were an absolute necessity for Germany, foi 
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with one exception the large rivers all flow from sonth to north, 
and so are of little nse for the trader passing from west, to east; 
even the Danube, flowing due east from Ulm to Vienna, only 
serves^a small portion of South Germany. Hence many of the 
canals are of old date, though they have as a rule bemi 
thoroughly adapted to modern needs., The principal ones 
connect with the rivers Rhine, Elbe, Ems, Oder, and Vistula, 
^ith their tributaries. 

Perhaps the best idea of Hie inland waterway^ facilities 
enjoyed by the German trader caij, bo obtacned by taking 
almost any important town as a start'ng-point and following 
the directions in which regular navigation is caitied on. Thus 
the Rhino can be used for heavy traffc as far as Mannheim 
and for light craft as far as Strassburg, though the deep^ing of 
the river to ilasle is only a question of time. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Duisburg a canal runs west toward the Scheldt, the 
Dortm'und-Rhino canal runs east and the Dortmund-Ems canal 
runs north to Emden with a branch to the Weser; while a 
Central German {MitteUand) canal is projected, which will 
flow east from the last-named canal, passing Jdinden, Hanover, 
Magdeburg, Potsdam, and then, leaving Berlin slightly to the 
north, will meet the Odor above Frankfort. Higher np the 
Rhine its tributary the Main has been made navigable«as far as 
Frankfort, and is now being deepened as far as Aschaffenburg, 
whence canals are contemplated which at BamBerg and 
Nuremberg will join the Ludwig canal, running north from the 
Danube. Finally there runs from Strassburg in French territory 
the Rhine-Marne canal ^d further south Miilhausen has canal 
communication with the Rhone. In the same way the Elbe above 
Dresden is connecteft by canals with the* Danube, while below 
Magdeburg waterways establish communication east with the 
towns on the Spree, Havel, and Oder. 

»At the present time Prussia is showing special enterprise in' 
developing its canal system. , The Canal Law of 1905 authorised 
the construction of. a canal from the Rhine Hw the Dortfliund- 
Ems canal, fnother from the latter canal to the Weser, one from 
the Weser to Hanover, a deep jpanal from Berlibt to Stettin, 
costing alone over two million pon'hhj,v.as well as various small 
branch canals and expensive works of fbctification on certain 
of the shallower streams, The entire expenditure on these 
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prqj«ot8 is estimated at over sixteen million poonds. When 
soTeral canal links have been made in the South there will be 
nninterrupted water communication between the North and 
Baltic Seas and Vienna and the rest of the towns on •the 
Danube. What the canal system means for the large Gorman 
towns may be jud^d from the fact that since the construction 
of the Teltow canal towed boats can go from llatibor, over a 
hundred miles south of Breslau, in Silesia, to Berlin, and thence 
eitjjer tOjSeettin or Hamburg. The river trade of Berlin is larger 
than that of any port eitl*r on the Rhine or the Elbe, foreign 
trade excluded. In 1904 24,800 boats, with a tonnage of nearly 
four millions, Jame up the Spree and landed their cargoes in 
Berlin, while 13,700 boats, with a tonnage of throe millions, 
came dbwn-stream. Boats over 200 feet long and 26 feet wide, 
with a draft of 8 feet and a tonnage of 600, can U8e»the river. 

The inland navigation trade of Germany stands at the present 
time before a crisis in its history, for the freedom of the natural 
waterways has been challenged by the Prussian Government. 
Hitherto the rivers have all been free, and in some of the ports 
on the Rhine, like Mannheim and Ludwigshafen, even harbour 
dues have not been charged, though this is not the case at 
Cologne, Diisseldorf, and Mayenco. Prussia desires to levy 
duties on»oll the rivers of the Empire, and has made a proposal 
to this effect to the Federal States. The proposal does not 
appear to have been regularly initiated. It was, indeed, part 
of a bargain made by Prince Billow with the agrarian party in 
the Prussian Diet when in 1905 it ceased its opposition to the 
Government’s canal, schemes and aecepted them on terms. 
Forced at last to agree t# the construction of the canals, the 
agrarians extracted from the Government Jh undertaking that it 
would use its influence to secure the introductien of duties on the 
jrivers “ regulated in the interest of navigation,” and the pledge 
was ?aly embodied as section 19 of the Canal Act as passed. 
The section runs* as follows:— , 

“Dhties (Abgaien) Shall be levied on rivers regulated in the 
interest of navigatiom The dfties shall be of 8ucb*smDnnt that 
the proceeds shall cover a reasonable (angeme$ten) interest and 
repayment of the expendvitt'e made by the State for the improve¬ 
ment or deepening of each of these rivers beyond the natural 
limit in the interest of navigation. The raising of these dues 
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shall begin at the latest with the coming into nse of tibe Bhine* 
Weser canal or a portion of the saipe.” 

It is remarkable that the Prussian Government should have 
committed 'itself to so far-going a decision as this, affecting the 
rights of other States, both German and non-German, without 
first feeling its way; yet the pledge having been given, the 
agrarians were not disposed to tolerate its infraction, and the 
'Prussian Government is now doing its best, both in the Federal 
Council and in negotiations with ’'individual States, to ,carry out 
its obligations. 

Prussia’s proposal is that the German riparian States—^the 
chief of which, besides itself, are Baden, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, 
Hesse, Anhalt, Oldenburg, and Hamburg—shall “ form a finan¬ 
cial association which shall levy duties for the deepening and 
improvement, of the waterways.” The standpoint is overlooked 
that the rivers have been regulated so that the benefits of trade 
and industry may be more easily and more generally shared, and 
that in the growing use of the rivers for mercantile traffic lies the 
reward of the expenditure which has been incurred. 

It may also be fairly assumed that Prussia would like to see 
freedom of navigation curtailed on the rivers in the interest of 
its railways, with which the rivers now seriously compete, but a 
still more urgent reason for the change proposed is undoubtedly 
the desire to make more difficult the conveyance of foreign corn 
to inland Germany by waterway. This purpose was avowed 
by the agrarians during the discussion of the Canal Bills. Not 
only did the Canal Committee in its report explicitly state that 
‘‘the large streams area prejudicial to home agriculture, since 
they serve as entrance deors for foreign products, with the result 
that our protective pblicy is checkmated,” but when challenged to 
state why he wished for these duties the leader of the agrarians 
in the Prussian Upper House said, ‘‘I declare quite openly that 
I hope that the import of corn will bo checked by the duties, an^ 
that by the differentiation ,of tariffs a means will be found of 
making it possible for us [the East Prussista] com-grow'ers to 
compete on the Rhine.” Nevertheless, it is at least possible 
that agriculture would be the firpt to lose by the imposition of 
river duties. For no river shippin§‘T)^mpany will cany on its 
trade at a loss, and the first result of duties would be an in¬ 
crease of freights. But it is not inconceivable that home agriool* 



tanl prodaea would prove less able to bear higher freights than 
fereign, uid the advaotage which foreign com already enjoys aa 
against German in the Western districts of the country might be 
farther increased if com froA the Eastern Provinces ^ere to be 
saddled with heavier charges on the Rhine and the Elbe. * How 
important the waterways are for the conveyance of food supplies 
is illustrated by the fact that between the years 1876-B and 
1896-8 the amount of com delivered in Berlin by ship increased 
from 27'^ per cent, to 66'7 pea cent, of the total supplies, while 
the amount received by jail fell from 72'5 per cent, to 8S'8 
per cent. , 

Whether the«proposed duties shall be imposed or not, however, 
is first a constitutional and then an international question. Not 
only wiy Pmssia have to win over all the German States con¬ 
cerned to the necessary alteration of the constitution, but it 
must also satisfy neighbouring States like France, Holland, and 
Austria-Hungary'beforo the freedom of the Rhine and thd Elbe 
can be abolished. For the Rhine Navigation Act of October 17, • 
1868, was signed, not only by Prussia, Baden, Bavaria, and 
Hesse, but by Frapee and Holland, while to the Elbe Navigation 
Act, securing complete freedom of navigation upon that river, 
Austria was a party. 

Two articles of the Imperial constitution deal with the inland 
waterways and their regulation. Article 4 reserves to the Empire 
the “ ovefsight ” of (amongst other matters) " the carrying on of 
rafting and navigation on the waterways common to the several 
States hnd the condition of such waterways, as well as the river 
and other water duties ” (navigation maijcs, such as lights, buoys, 
Ac., being added by an amendment in 1873). As for the duties 
contemplated, article 64 expressly states 

“ On all natural waterways duties shall only be levied for the 
nse of special works (the word is " Anttalten ”) which are intended 
lo facilitate traffic. These duties, as well as the duties for tlie 
navigation of sndi artificial waterways as are State property, 
shall liot exceed the dbsts necessary to the maintenance and 
usual renewal of the plants ai^ works. These prdtisions shall 
only apply to’rafting* in so far’as it is carried on on navigable 
waterways." * 

There is in the sam'b article a guarantee against preferential 
treatment in the provision which states; “ In the seaports and 
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on all natural and artificial waterways of the federated States 
the merchant ships of all those States shall be admitted and 
treated on eqnal terms. The duties which are levied in the 
seaports fi;pm sea-going ships or their cargoes for the nse of 
shipping works may not exceed the costs necessary for the 
maintenance and usual renewal gf these, wo-ks.” 

This the duties legalised and permitted on the rivers are con¬ 
structively the harbour and similar duties which are charged in 
seaports; of navigation duties in the ordinary sense there is no 
suggestion. The intentions of the framers of the constitution 
are clear from a Federal Council declaration of 1870 stating: 
“The idea is no other than that the waterways provided by 
nature shall be thrown open to commoij, use without restriction 
or charge.” Further, that the rivers were intended to bp free is 
evident from the fact that the duties which had been levied on 
the Elbe were repealed in 1870, by treaty between the North 
German Confederation and Austria, and those on waterways in 
Alsace-Lorraine wore repealed by a law of 1873. 

The attitude of the Prussian Government on this question has 
undergone an entire transformation during the past twelve years. 
Down to 1896 it frankly and without any reservation held the 
view that the levying of river duties was impossible, since the 
free navigation of the rivers was secured by the constitution and 
by international law. In 1902 the desire to introduce such 
duties was openly avowed, but they were still dcclaicd to be 
impracticable for the reason just given. In 1904 the wish 
became a resolve, and Prussia now for the first time disputed 
the interpretation of article 54 of the Imperial constitution in 
the sense traditionally wd universally received; in other words, 
it contended that flee navigation was not intended to be un¬ 
limited, and that subject to the constitution as it stands duties 
might legally be levied. Following this decision came in 1906 
tte Canal Law with the provision quoted, committing the 
Prussian Government to distinct antagonism to the existing 
freedom of the rivers and to a denial of the irterpretation-of the 
constitution which has held the fi^ld for the last forty years. 

As an illustration of how greak events can from little causes 
spring, it is interesting to point oai that the whole question, 
with all the inter-Stste controversies whiSh it has already created 
and the international controversies to which it may yet give riasi 
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hinges upon the interpretation to be placed npon two words. 
These are the words “besondere AnttaUen." Where the 
greatest jurists differ as to the exact definition of these words, 
it would be rash to bind Aieself to a too literal trani^ation, 
though the sense is given by the words already used, viz., 
“special works.” .The point upon which the official Prussian 
jurisconsults profess to differ from all other authorities is whether 
these “special works,” justifying duties, include works of a 
general character executed for 4he deepening or widening of the 
chdtanel, or merely bpecial ^orks like docks, bridges, warehouses, 
roads, cranes, &c. The^official view is that works of the former 
kind are “ special,” and that the users of the rivers may legally 
bo required to contribute to their cost—a view which is in con¬ 
flict with the entire policy of the States and the Empire since 
the creation of the North German Confederation. R cannot be 
forgotten that even when duties wore introduced oil the Lower 
Weser because of heavy expenditure on improvements, it required 
a special law because of the admitted constitutional difficulty. 

The Prussian official advocates of river duties, however, have a 
further argument, which is that even if the deepening and widen¬ 
ing of a river cannot be regarded as “ special works,” a river so 
altered is no longer a “ natural waterway,” and becomes an 
“artificial^waterway,” hence is subject to navigation duties. 
Taking this argument for what it is worth, the point would 
seem to have escaped the acute legal minds behind it that even 
“ artificial waterways ” are*not subject to duties according to the 
constitution unless they are State property, a reservation which 
would exclude all rivers. , 

The conclusion come to by Dr. Netler, in a monograph on the 
question prepared for th(f Berlin Corporation^f Merchant Elders, 
is that as to the legality of the question there is no room for 
doubt. Both the history and the implicit meaning of the 
(institutional provisions on the subject “make it clear that duties* 
may not be levied .for navigation, nor yet for the improvement 
of the ohannels of natural streams and the erestion of buildings 
serving this purpose, and that duties may only be lev*ed for the 
use of such bmldings as do not belong to the nature of the 
stream but are independent of it.” "If,” adds Dr. Netler, 
this state of the law has lately been called in question, the 
lewns ate not to be found in the legal domain. It is not really 
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a question of kw at all, bat a political question, which was made 
acute by section 19 of the Prussian Canal Law and the influence 
of the Conservative [i.e,, agrarian] majority of the Prussian 
Lower House on the attitude of the Prussian Government, and 
further owing to the traffic policy of that Government, which 
seeks to counteract any loss in raHway revenue by the develop¬ 
ment of inland navigation.” 

Whatever be Prussia’s motive, however, the question it has 
raised will not be settled by legal Argument. In order to carry its 
will Prussia must first win over a reqir sito majority of the federal 
States to an amendment of the constitution, which moans that 
fourteen votes against any proposed change will be fatal; it 
must also carry the Reichstag with it; and afterwards it 
must satisfy the treaty rights of France, Holland, and Austria. 

As for the German States, it was originally believed that at least 
the fourteen Votes in the Federal Council possessed by Saxony (4), 
Wiirtomberg (4), Baden (3), and Hesse (3) would be combined 
against the scheme (Bavaria being regarded as uncertain), but 
thfs expectation no longer seems likely to be realised. As 
matters now stand, Saxony and Hesse are unconvinced, Baden 
is at least uncommitted, but Wiirtomberg, which began by 
opposing, has been won over by the prospect of revenue. Wiir- 
temberg has long wanted the deepening of the Neckar. The 
cost is estimated at £1,400,000, and interest and maintenance 
^ould cost £50,000 yearly, and, as Minister von PiscFek said a 
short time ago, “Wiirtomberg could not carry the work out alone.” 
Hence the Government and some of the Chambers of Co&imerce 
of that kingdom are attracted by the idea that if Wiirtemberg 
agreed to the levying of dues, substaiitiai funds would bo 
forthcoming for the Canalisation of the ‘Neckar. The Stuttgart 
Chamber of Commerce has formally affirmed its agreement with 
the scheme on condition that Wiirtemberg’s share in the proceeds 
thall be definitely secured, and that the navigation of the Neckar 
shall be made possible for vessels of at least 1,000 to 1,200 tons. 

No estimate has been made of tb# losj which would, per. 
contra, falf'on the consumers, who import a great amount of 
com by waterway. 

The Saxon Government, oil the other hand, is strongly 
opposed to the duties, and the Diet is unanimously behind it. 
The Finance Minister of this State recently declared; “The 
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Ministry of State now as before decidedly declines to adopt the 
proposed dnties. The prosperity of the iudnstry of Saxony is in 
part dne to the advantage of a cheap waterway, the Elbe, and 
the Qovemment cannot undertake the responsibility of imposing 
a burden upon shipping, much though it regrets its'insbUify to 
go hand in hand in this matter with the Prussian Government, 
with which it is othevwise on such friendly terms.” Even the 
Conservative party in the Diet has declared against duties as 
being “an infraction of the constitution, and in the case of the 
EU>e a 'serious menace to Saxon industry.” Moreover, a 
conference of Saxon and iJohemian Chambers of Commerce, held 
at Dresden to consider the scheme, resolved unanimously that: 
“The freedom of the Elbe from duties is an indispensable 
condition of the prosperity of industry, trade, and commerce. 
The in^osition of navigation duties would involve not only 
economic injury to important mercantile classes, but would 
infringe the Imperial constitution and the Elbe Navigation 
Act.” 

In Baden the position is anomalous, for there the Government 
is disposed to support Prussia, while the industrial and com¬ 
mercial interests \-ohomontly oppose the duties. At a conference 
of 22 municipal authorities, 24 Chambers of Commerce, and four 
economic societies, held at Mannheim, the resolution was adopted 
that “any duties, however small, would inflict serious injury 
upon the^hipping of the natural inland streams.” 

Should Prussia’s project be carried out it is obvious that the 
greatest injury would be suffered by the towns and communities 
situated on the upper reaches of the streams, since it is intended 
that the duties shall bo tonnage dues pfoportionate to distance. 
The Mannheim Chaml^er oTT Commerce h||s estimated that if 
duties were introduced on the Rhine, and if the charge were to 
average only 0 04 pfennig per ton and kilometre, as has been 
fugggisted, the cost to that town alone would be a million marks, 
or, roughly, £50,000 per annum. Should the calculation bo even 
approximately correct, it will serve to indicate the importance of 
the material issues whi^ are at stake. 
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CHAPTER Xn 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 

The diiSotiRy of presorving tho right balanco beti»von agrioulture and indostiy 
—The provolenco of one-Bidcd views—lniportance of agricijlture in 
Germany—Agriculture and military efficiency—The rural movement— 
Number of agricultural ownere—Cultivation of the land—The national 
production of grain—Coro-growing in Prussia—Other ground crops— 
Vineyards, orchards, bop-growing, spirit distillation, tobacco-growing, the 
beet-BUgar industry—Agriculture and fiscal policy—Effect of industry on 
com imports—The agricultural State-Confiict between agriculture and 
industry—Prince Bismarck on agrarian policy-Imports and exports of 
wheat and rye in recent years—Demand of the corn-growers—The 
present conditions of agriculture favourable-Higher prices and increased 
value of land—Tlie Prussian Minister of Agriculture quoted—the enoum- 
berment of the land—All parties agreed that Protection cannot be sum¬ 
marily abandoned—The argument of the ‘‘National Granary”—Count 
von Caprivi quoted—Attitude of tho Protectionists of the Chair—Prince 
Biilow’s claim to be an “ agrarian Chancellor ’‘—Agrarian and industrial 
duties inseparable—Demands of the Agrarian League. 

O NE of the most difficult of all Germany’s domestic questions 
is undoubtedly thcr relationship of af;riculture to industry, 
and one of the Govei ment’s most delicate domestic tasks is the 
preservation of the right balance between these two interests. 
For the growth of industry must inevitably be at the expense of 
i^griculture, and tho protection of agriculture by one-sided d'^gisc 
lative measures must as certainly involve thp handicapping of 
industry. Viewing the problem each from^ its own explusive 
Btandpoint,«H is unavoidable that neither agriculture nor industry 
should be able to see the problem ‘‘truly and to see it whole,” 
yet only when it is thus seen and treated can the wider national 
interests receive due consideration. 

There may be a difference of opinion as to how M the 
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Imperial fiktrammeDt has enoceeded in holding the scales evenly 
between the rival forces which are competing for the economio 
ftitnre of Germany, yet no one questions the wisdom and neces¬ 
sity of its endeavonr to maintain agriculture in a prosperous 
condition and to protect it as far as possible against rapid 
changes to which iticould not accommodate itself. For Gennany 
has never neglected the vital interests of tho soil, and its 
peasantry can still make the proud boast that it is ouo of tho 
soundest bulwarks of the national prosperity and stability. 
Wlfile in the Unitfld Kingdom the number of persons engaged 
in agriculture declined between 1881 and 1901 from 711 to 496 
per 10,000 of .the total iwpulation, tho decline in Germany 
between 1882 and 18il6 was only from 1,789 to 1,554 per 
10,000; the decline in tho first case was 80 per cent., in tho 
second il was 13 per cent. Tho German occupation census of 
1895 showed that over eighteen million persons, out of a total 
population of fifty-two millions, wore directly dependent upon 
agriculture and horticulture, and if forestry bo included half a 
million more may be added. 

Perhaps the German agrarian party is itself to blame for tho 
fact that much sympathy baa boon withdrawn from it during 
recent years, for if industry has not been slow in making known 
its needs and claims, tho representatives of agriculture, both in 
the Imperial and State Parliaments, have failed to make duo 

allowance ribr the economic revolution which has come over the 

» 

country during tho past fhirty years, and they demand as per¬ 
sistently to-day os ever that domestic policy shall unerringly 
follow the lines laid down by Prince Bisyrarck when tho modern 
industrial era had hardly opened. 

It is only when tho facts of Germany’d^jeculiar position are 
clearly understood that it becomes possible to do justice to both 
parties to the present struggle for predominance. 

•In“spite of the steady displacement of tho niral populatioi* 
which has been going on for many years, no greater niistako 
could be made than to auppose thaf in endeavouring to uphold 
agriculture the German Governments are defending if moribund 
interest. Notwithstanding the perpetual cry of the large land- 
owners that their calling and eVistence are threatened, there is 
still room and fortune for progressive farming even in the great 
oom-growing districts of tho North and East, while the smaller 
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ealtirators in general are holding their own in ever; part of the 
country. 

Many of the platonio friends tf agriculture, who hang on 
to,the skirts of the agrarian party, though having nothing in 
common with that party in respect either of interest or ideal, 
support their solicitude for tlio farmer and his celling by the 
plea that the country is the best afitidote to the town, a healthy 
and robust peasantry the best bulwark against the feverish, 
enervating influence of overcrowded centres of population. 
There is, indeed, in the German nature a strong and irradicable 
country instinct: it is significant that in the one German literary 
classic in which trade is glorified, Gustav Freytag’s novel, “ Soli 
und Habon," the writer suddenly stops short in the midst of his 
story of a business-man’s bustling career in order to recite, in 
eloquent and enthusiastic words, the praises of rural lilo. 

‘‘ Happy the man,” ho writes, “ who treads wide tracts of his 
own land; happy bo who knows how to subject the powers of 
burgeoning nature to an intelligent will. Everything that makes 
men strong, healthy, and good falls to the lot of the agriculturist. 
His life is an endless struggle, but an endless victory. The pure 
air of heaven strongthons the muscles of his body; the primeval 
order of nature forces his thoughts into an orderly course. He 
is a priest whose dilty it is to preserve steadfastness, to preserve 
discipline and morals—the first virtues of a people. liVhilo other 
useful employments age, his remains as eternal asiho life of 
'nature; while r)thor pursuits imprison men within narrow walls, 
in the depths of the earth, or between the boards of a chip, his 
gaze has but two limits—the bluo heaven above and the firm 
earth at his feet. His is the highest joy of creation; for what¬ 
ever ho demands Nature—plant, or animal—springs up 

under his hand to a glad existence,” &c.* 

A recent German economic writer says:— 

“ The agricultural population preserves its strengti^' asd 
vigour by the free life with nature, and by giving to the towns 
the surplus of its. increase of popnlatiop its influence upon the 
latter is i.,cuperntive. The eti'ect of the entire conditions of 
rural life is that the population on the land holds fast to good 
old customs, is not easily detached from all the movements in 
national life, preserves its fidelity and attachment to religioni 
• “ Soil and Habon," vol. 1. book 3 
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and attribates importance to good morals. All these qiialitioa 
exert their influence on the State and industry, and give ns in the 
rural population a powerful ^support for our entire national life, 
as has been only too often shown in critical times.” *• , * 

It is impossible to quarrel with sontimeuts of this kind or to 
criticise in an unffiendly spirit the measures in which tl^py are 
often embodied. At the same time, it is only just to bear in mind 
that the towns are not as bod as they have been painted, and 
that the rrban degeneration whfch social reformers, more equipped 
wtl earnostness'than withtfacts, often deplore has not yet shown 
itself in Germany. J’o* a long time the unproved assertion of 
a well-known agrarian advocate, Professor Sw ing, to the effect 
that the industrial towns did not supply one-third as many 
cfficien^men to the army as did the purely agricultural districts 
in proportion to their population, passed iinchallfugcd, even 
where it was not formally endorsed and exploited*as agrarian 
capital. There were, however, no conclusive figures from which 
to draw any inference either favourable or unfavourable to this 
contention. Such a basis for judgment was for the first time 
provided by the Kavarian Government, which in 18‘J,') classified 
according to occupations the whole of the recruits called up for 
service with the colours. The result was to upset entirely the 
agrarian theory that the rural districts were a special source of 
efficient soldiers. It was found that although about one-half 
of the po'^ulation of Bavaria followed agricultural occnpatioiie 
agriculture supplied to the army not three times more men than 
indusfc^, but not even as many, viz., 26'4 per cent, against 
28’4 per cent., whilq trade and commerce supplied 22'8 per 
cent., and other occupatioils and classes^he rest. According 
to Professor Lujo Brenfano, " Not quite a third of the men in 
the entire German army belong nowadays to agriculture.” In 
1902 the proportion was 29’4 per cent., in 1903 it was 31‘3 per 
cent., and in 1904 30'9 per cent. In 1906 the largest numbftr 
of defectives fell tfl agricultural Schlpswig-Holstcin and Mecklen¬ 
burg and the Han*e Towns, viz., 8'7 per cdht., tlmn followed 
Wiirtemberg with 8'6 per cent., and Baden and Hesso-Nassau 
with 8'2 per cent. each. The fewest defectives fell to Lorraine, 
viz., S'8 per cent. The most efficients came from East Prussia, 
viz., 63’8 per cent.. West Prussia 63'4 per cent., Lorraine 
* C. Heiold, “ Die viohtigitaa ^grarltagen,” p. 4. 
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63'3 per cent., and Alsace 63*1 per cent.— two agrionitnral and 
two semi-induatrial districts. 

The argument of military efficiency apart, however, there is 
every reason why Germany should make a determined effort, 
oven at great sacrifice, to preserve agriculture in a successful 
condition, and above all to protect its stilk large independent 
peasantry and to encourage the multiplication of the small holders, 
for the cry of “Back to the land!” which is hoard there, as else¬ 
where, has a differeut and a happier meaning than underlies it in 
this country. In Germany the rural raovemeht is not an endWa- 
vour to put upon the land industrial workers for whom the towns 
have no employment and no homes; it denotes an effort to attract 
back to agricultural pursuits labourers who loft the land but 
yesterday and who have not yet fallen hopelessly into the whirlpool 
of urban lif^, yet for whom there are abundant opportunities of 
work in thef country if only the conditions there can bo made 
sufficiently attractive. Granting that radical changes will need 
to be made in the systems both of tenure and cultivation—a 
question to which it will bo necessary to return later—before 
agriculture will be placed on a healthy basis, enabling it to do 
its best for the country and the nation, the fact remains that the 
lack of clficieiit labour is the most pressing of all needs. It is 
estimated that every summer several hundred thousand foreign 
labourers have to cross iuto Germany from the eastern frontiers in 
order to gather the crops instead of the native hands which are 
now finding more profitable or more congenial employment in 
tile industrial districts. 

A few figures may be selected, from inexhaustible data of the 
same kind, in illustration of the imp'>rtant''and progressive place 
which agriculture ill'"its various forms‘takes in the national 
economy. According to the latest enumeration, there were in 
1895 in the whole Empire 6,558,317 agricultural holdings of all 
k’nds, covering an area of 43,284,742 hectares (of 2J aftesyq 
comparing with 6,270,344 holdings and 40,178,681 hectares in 
1882; of the holdings in 1895 4,626,183 wore purely agri¬ 
cultural, alfS 931,834 combined agriculture with forestry, and 
the area devoted to agriculture exclusively was 32,517,941 
hectares. Further, there wore in 1896 22,041 purely forestry 
holdings, and the entire area given over to forestry was 
13,725,000 hectares. Between the years named the number of 
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■grienltml holdings inoreased by 281,973 and the amount of 
limd 80 employed . by 8,106,061 hectares. The inorease was 
greatest in the cose of holdings under 20 hectares. 

The onltivation of the land nnderwent change as follows during 
the seventeen years 1883 to 1900;— 



1B83. 

i 

189a. 

j 

1900. 

iDoreate or 
decrease In 

IT years. 

• • 
« 

Heot&get. 

Hect&roi. 

nectares. 

Hectares. 

Arable and garden land 

26,177,350 

26,243,210 

26,257,310 

+ 79,960 

YineTarda . 



135,210 

+ 690 

Meaaow land ... 



6,956.160 

+ 62.720 

Pastures and dnclosnres 



2,706,710 

- 719,400 

Forests and plantations 


13,956,630 

13,935,870 

4- 87,470 


In 1883 46'6 per cent, of the entire surface was uhcd as arable 
and garden land and in 1900 48'6 per cent.; 17'2 per cent, was 
used as meadow and pasture in 1883 and 16 0 per cent, in 
1900; 26'7 per cent, was used as forest and plantation in 1883 
and 25’9 per cent, in 1900. On tho other hand, 9‘3 per cent, of 
the surface was devoted to buildings, &c., in 1900 as against 
8'3 per cent, in 1883. It is worthy of note that of tho nearly 
fourteen ipillion hectares of forest in 1900 4,430,000 hectares 
wore in fiscal hands, 2,258,090 hectares belonged to communes, 
617,229 hectares belonged to foundations and corporations of all 
kinds, 257,302 hectares were Crown lands, and 6,503,36.5 hectares 
were in private hands, an allocation which explains Germany's 
forest wealth and tho high degree of *oxccllence to which tho 
trade as well as the science of forestry has been brought in that 
country. Of these fottests no loss than^f|j80,000 hectares had 
been planted within tho twenty years preceding 1900. 

Germany no longer feeds itself, and with a rapidly growing 
TWpiilation and a rising standard of life its imports of whAt 
especially have greatly increased during the past seven years, 
yet thb production of the two staple food comtr increased from an 
average of 8,490,000 metric tons yearly during th? septennial 
period 1893 to 1899 to an average of 9,286,000 metric tons 
yearly during the following sev^n years 1900 to 1906 in the ease 
of lye, and from an average of 3,489,000 tons to one of 8,600,000 
tons in the case of wheat. The heaviest harvest of rye in this 
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period of fourteen years was in 1904, Tiz., 10,060,762metric tons, 
after which came 9,904,493 tons in 1893 ; the heariest harvest 
of wheat was in 1906, viz., 3,989,563 tons, followed by 3,800,396 
tons in 1902. 

According to the ofRcial “ Statistics of tlie German Empire ” 
the harvest of the fields was as follows in the year 1900;— 



^ Metric tons. 

Per hectare in 
uavtrjf ifons. 

Winter wheat. 

3,574 «07 

204 

Hummer ,, . 

3i»M,7or» 

2-02 

Winter rye . 

9.47:^,479 

1-59 

Hummer. 

ir,2;?59 

118 

Winter wpelt. 

4.')H,0.74 

1-43 

Hummer barley . 


liO 

Oiita ... i . 

k..J.H1.;579 

200 

Potatoes . 

42.'.«;i6,702 

130 

Clover hay . 

ll,91‘i.72« 

6-74 

Lncernb . . 


705 

Grass ,, . 

2M,732,930 

4*83 


The produce per head of the population was—rof rye 328 lb., of 
wheat 204 Ih., of spelt 10 lb., of barley 172 lb., of oats 248 lb., 
and of potatoes 1,511 lb. 

There has also been a progressive increase in the productivity 
of the soil. The yield of ryo per hectare thmughout the whole 
country increased from 28'2 ewts. on the average of the years 
1893 to 1899 to 30’6 cwts. for the years 1900 to 1905, and the 
yield of wheat increased from 31'2 to 38 cwts. 

Taking the whole cou<Mtry together, tlierc has been a steady if 
slow encroachment of arable upon gmzing and pasture land, but 
even more important tlMli tlio increase of the area devoted to corn- 
growing is the increase of production which has resulted from 
the partial abandonment of the three-field system of cultivation, 
the consequence of which was that a third of the surface*#®? 
perpetually fallow. In 1878 in all Germany 2,608,474 hectares, 
or 8'89 per cent,,-of the arable and garden la.id were fallo'w; in 
1888 l,846l\d00 hectares, or 7 05 per cent.; in 1893 1,560,201 
hectares, or 5'91 per cent., and in 1900 only 1,2301626hectares, 
or 4'69 per cent. In Prussia the' proportions at the same dates 
wore 8"91, 6'76, 6'56, and 4'25 per cent, respectively. In 
general the decline in the amount of fallow land since 1878 has 
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been about 60 per cent., though in some parts of the country, like 
Saxony and Hesse,ifallow land has almost entirely disappeared. 
The old system of cultivation is nowadays most followed in 
Mecklenburg, where some 10 per cent, of the land is still allowed 
to lie fallow. 

Referring particillar'y to Prussia, it is computed that during 
the past century the extent of its arable land increased 44 per 
cent. According to a calculation of Conrad, the area of Prussia 
dejoted'to corn-growing in K02 was 10,000,000 hectares, or 
36‘61 per cent. 6f the cultivable surface; in 1862 official returns 
placed it at 12,497,374 hectares, or 44'69 per cent.; and in 1900 
it was 14,424,029 hectares, or 52’60 per cent. Many of the large 
cultivators have still msch to learn in science and enterprise, yet 
improv^ labour-saving machinery is gradually being introduced, 
owing, no doubt, in a largo degree to the ncccssil^ which the 
corn-growers are under of finding a substitute fof the human 
labour which they are unable to attract to the land. In 1904 
there were in the monarchy 394 steam ploughs, nearly all 
worked by two engines, and each capable, on on average, of 
deep ploughing 12J acres of land per day. The use of potash 
for agricultural purposes has increased sevenfold in Germany 
since 1890; in that year 77 kilog. were used to every 100 
hectares of agricultural land, but in 1905 the amount was 
676 kilog., though in Prussia it was no less than 700 kilog. 
per 100 nectares, and in the province of Brandenburg 1,026 
kilog. 

The same favourable fgures cannot be recorded for live stock. 
Here there has becn^a large increase hn numbers since 1873, 
except in sheep, but a decrease proportionately to population, 
except in pigs. The* number of cat(fe*per 100 inhabitants 
decreased from 38‘4 in 1873 to 32'3 in 1904, the number of 
sheep decreased from 60’9 to 13'2 per 100 inhabitants, and the 
number of horses from 8’2 to 7'1, but the number of p%s 
increased from 17'4 to 31‘6. ^ 

Here, however, •the* catalogue of agrarian'enterprises is not 
exhausted. In 1906 there were 300,500 acres ortand under 
vines, a higfier area than for many years. In Bavaria there 
were 66,790 acres, in Prussid 45,250 acres, in Baden 44,600 
acres, and in Wurtemberg 41,860 acres. The yield of wine 
must in 1906 was 35,985,990 gallons, but that was not much 
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more than half the ]^eld of the good year 1904, when it wu 
98,876,970 gallons for a smaller are*. The '^vorage yield for the 
last fire years was 101’4 hectolitre’s per hectare, or 46 hectolitres 
per' acre. , 

The number of hardy fruit trees in cultivation was in 1900 
estimated at 168,482,000, of which 63,3!y2,000 were apple, 
25,116,000 pear, 69,486,000 plum*, and 21,548,000 cherry-trees, 
without counting the finer fruits. Prussia in that year had 
alone ninety million fruit trees, giving an average off2,622 to 
every 1,000 inhabitants, though in the province of Saxony the 
average was 5,219. 

The hops, upon which the beer-brewing industry depends, are 
grown in the South, in Bavaria, Wiirteaiberg, Alsace-Lorraine, 
and Badon, and to a small extent in Prussia. In 187^ 93,680 
acres of land wore under hops, and the production was 477,000 
metric ewts.; of which 402,000 cwts, fell to Bavaria, Wurtomberg, 
Baden, and Alsace-Lorraine. In 1906 there were 62,445 acres 
of land under hops in Bavaria, 13,890 acres in Wiirtemberg, 
11,435 acres in Alsace-Lorraine, 6,160 acres in Prussia, 
4,685 acres in Baden, and 87 acres in other States, giving 
a total of 97,162 acres, an area larger than for eight years past, 
excepting only the year 1906. The produce in that year was 
420,000 cwts., and the average for the years 1902;1906 was 
466,000 cwts. The yield per acre in 1906 was 4'3 cwts., and 
the average for tho years 1902-1906 was 4'9 cwts., dOmparing 
with an average yield of 8'8 cwts.' per aero in the United 
Kingdom during the years 1898-1907. In 1873 tho brbweries 
of the country producocL 857,000,000 gallons of beer, equal to 
21 gallons per head of the population. In 1905 tho breweries 
produced 1,600,610,006 gallons of beer", equal to 26J gallons 
per head, the rate for Bavaria being 60 gallons, for Wiirtemberg 
88 gallons, and for Baden 84| gallons, while for the North 
German taxation area it was only 21^ gallons. *‘™* 

Again, in 1906 Germany had 68,405 distilleries of all kinds, 
largo and small, &,867 being agriculturai and 83 industrial dis¬ 
tilleries piOdncing potato spirit, and 8,169 agricultural and 758 
industrial distilleries producing com spirit. The gear’s produc¬ 
tion of alcohol was 96,287,290 gallons, the largest production 
for ten years, of which 77,404,624 gallons were distilled from 
potatoes, and 16,391,250 gallons from com. 
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The tDsnn&otnre of onpr from beet also employB an inereasisg 
onmber of vorkpeo^e. The principal seats are F^ssian Saxony, 
Hanover, Branswiifk, Anhalt, and Mecklenbnrg, and the beet is 
grown for the most part in the neighbourhood of the fapt«ries. 
In the year 1905-1906 376 factories were engaged in the 
manufacture of su^r. Tlie area devoted to beet was 1,179,300 
acres,,and the quantity of beets used was 16,733,478 metric 
tons, a larger amount than since 1901-1902. The production 
was 2,3’4.779 tons of raw sugar and 328,752 tons of molasses, 
of the 876 sugar' factories, ^6 were in Prussia (108 in the 
province of Saxony),,which country had a production of 
1,861,970 tons of sugar and 260,859 tons of molasses. 

The area under tobacco varies greatly with the seasons, a 
good s^son giving so satisfactory a return that a larger area is 
at once put under cultivation, but the general tendency during 
the past twenty years has been a declining one. The average 
area under cultivation during the five years 1886-18S}b was 
48,425 acres, during the years 1891-1895 48,595 acres, during 
the years 1896-1900 46,324 acres, and during the years 1901- 
1905 it was 40,417 acres, the year 1905 having an area of 
85,277 acres. During the same period the number of tobacco 
planters has fallen from an average of 173,661 per annum for 
the years,1886-1890 to 108,847 for the years 1901-1905, the 
number in 1905 lining 93,119. The greatest falling off has been 
in the s&all planters with farms of 2J acres gnd under, who 
have decreased to barely one-third the number twenty years ago. 
The production of dried tobacco leaves has fallen from an average 
of 87,488 metric tons annually for the years 1886-1890 to 
86,405 tons for the years 4901-1905. 

Figures like these show the extent 4aifd variety of agrarian 
enterprise, and give some indication of the immense influence 
which is nowadays behind the demand for tho retention of 
JWBvectivo duties. 

It is only since the ’seventies of last century, however, that 
German agriculture h^ been the special object of fiscal policy. 
Down to the middle of tho century it was so far proSporous that 
the com-growbrs had only nominal protection, and desired none 
at all, insomuch that in 1865 ithe duties were allowed to lapse. 
Herr von Bismarck (afterwards Imperial Chancellor and author 
of the Customs Tariff of 1879) wrote in 1848: “ With regard to 
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indirMt taxation we hear far more of the protective system which 
favours our home manufacturers than of the free trade necessary 
to the agricultural population.”' At that ‘time the German 
conrgrower did not trouble much about a home monopoly, for he 
could sell his produce elsewhere, if necessary, on advantageous 
terms. A large amount of wheat and rye,waft regubrly exported 
to England, even when there was a deficient crop at home, for 
higher prices could be obtained there than the poor of his own 
towns were able to pay, and thcso'’in times of scarcity had to be 
contented with maize. During the tiecade preceding 1860 the 
average wholesale price of wheat in tlio markets of Prussia was 
44s. Cd. per Imperial quarter, in Bavaria 4u3. lid., and in 
Wiirtembcrg (1852-1859) 493. 8d.; the average wholesale 
price of rye during the samo period was 8s. Id. per cwt. in 
Prussia, Sst 4|d. in Bavaria, and 8s. 8Jd. in Wurtemberg. 
During the dhcceeding ton years the average price of wheat fell 
in Prussia to 443. 7^d., in Bavaria to 433. 5d., and in Wiirtem- 
berg to 463. S^d. per Imperial quarter ; and the average price of 
rye to 7s. lOd. per cwt. in Prussia, 7s. 4d. in Bavaria, and 
88. 4d. in Wurtemberg; but there was a recovery during the 
earlier part of the following decade, 1870-1879, when the 
average prices wore 483. 8Jd., 583. lid., and 51s. per quarter 
respectively in the three kingdoms in the case of wheat, and 
in the case of rye 88. 7d., 9s. Id., and 4)8. 8d. per owt. 
respectively. ,, 

It may be asked, did not agriculture, like industry, share in 
the larger prosperity which camo to the country after tllB close 
of the French war? F-or a time it did share—so long, in fact, 
as corn prices continued high. Tllo short run of good prices 
led, however, to the Mtfessivo capitalisation of estates, and for a 
time farms on re-sale and re-lcaso changed hands at prices which 
proved an impossible load upon their now holders directly the brief 
sfell of prosperity passed away. Land fell again, and withTto 
fall disappeared much, and often the whole, of the capital of men 
who had bought by the aid of credit in time: of inflated Values, 
while large proprietors found it impossible to adjust them¬ 
selves to the altered condition of things, and the* state of agri¬ 
culture was made worse by the hfgher cost of labour, caused on 
the one hand by the migration from the rural districts to the 
industrial towns, and on the other hand by the higher cost of 
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lifiDg and tiia nnrest of the awakened agriooltoral labourer even 
when he remained fi his native soil. Worse still for the oom- 
grower was the clmpetition, no longer of Kussis only but ot 
America and Argentina, which now began to take threatening 
dimensions, depressing the price of tho principal foodstuff, rye, 
to a price at whichiit (^ould not be profitably cultivated at home. 
Hence the demand for Protection which began to be hear(l*in tho 
middle of the 'seventies, a demand to which Prince Bismarck for 
a time hpsitated to listen, yet *o which he entirely capitulated in 
1^9, when the.fiAt dutyiof sixpence per cwt. was imposed on 
wheat and rye. , 

At this time the home corn-growers were still able, on the 
whole, to cover the naiion’s food requirements, and sometimes 
they ha j a surplus for export. The scale turned after tho indus¬ 
trial expansion which began early in the ’seventie» had taken 
settled form and had become a great national movement. Tho 
growth of industry enormously increased tho labouring popula¬ 
tion in tho towns, creating a class of consumers with higher 
needs and ampler means for satisfying those needs. A wholesale 
movement from J,ho rural districts began, with tho result that 
even in tho stagnant country districts labour began to have a 
competitive value. 

Germanjf had hitherto had a largo surplus population, and 
this population i^ had sent across the seas—to tho United 
States, tiJ Brazil, to Australia, to South Africa. Now it had no 
men to spare ; the mines’ the factories, the workshops called for 
hands wnd would not be satisfied. From the early 'eighties tho 
emigration movement was checked, and, though there have been 
fluctuations since, th'b general movement has been downward, 
until to-day the outwasd flow of popula*uS is insignificant. In 
1871 the emigrants from the German Empire who sailed by 
home ports and Antwerp numbered 76,912, in 1872 the number 
WB(j 125,650, in 1873 it was 103,638 ; then there was a fall \o 
46,112 in 1874, to 80,773 in 1876, to 28,368 in 1876, to 21,964 
in 1877, and in ^7§ the number was 24,9iT. During the 
succeeding twelve years there was a great incro8se,*iBing from 
117,097 in 1880 to 220,092 in 1881, then falling, after fluctua¬ 
tions, to 116,839 in 1892, qjnee when the decline has been 
continuous. To-day the number of emigrants is only one-fouitb 
of what it was twenty years ago. 
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,Twentj-five, .ftnd even twenty years ago, howeTer, tnere was 
as yet no sign of the acute conflict which was soon to break out 
between agriculture and industry. The first moderate duties did 
not appreciably affect th; price of food, and the manufacturing 
classes were able to obtain, as before, an unlimited amount of 
labour at wages whicTit'^hough increasing, seem incredibly low 
when compared with those to which the working classes have in 
recent years become accustomed. There was no change in the 
general principles of national policy, for this was still basedVli 
the assumption that Germany was, and was d >stined to continue, 
essentially an agricultural State, that corrr grcwing was the chief 
of national* industries, and that the first duty of Ministers and 
Parliaments was to safeguard the prosperity of th'e great land- 
owners and the large peasants. The occupation census of 1895 
had shown, indeed, that agriculture no longer gave work and 
livelihood to as large a proportion of the population as in 1882, 
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^ them hid been no Mtnel dimiintion— u ire heie seen, there 
was • small inoreaa^in the pastoral class, and this fact was 
held to proTe that ^e position of agrionltnre as the basis of 
national economy was not assailed. Yet the tide of indnsti^ wa| in 
fall flux, and all the time it was pressing with growing force An the 
agrarian from two sides. On the one hand, the shortening of 
his labonr snpplies, owing to the competition of the factory tswns, 
was increasing his costs of production, while, on the other hand, 
he priceii of his products were^ still falling. The heaviest fall 
oceSrred in the decade 188(|pl889, when the average price of the 
quarter of wheat was in Prussia dOs. 2d., in Bavaria 45s. 9Jd., 
and in Wiirtemburg 423! lOd., the lowest prices being reached 
in 1886 in Prussia, viz.,,84s. 2d.; in 1885 in Bavaria, 40g. 7d.; 
and in 1884 in Wiirtemberg, 38s. Id.; while the average price 
of rye p5- cwt. was 7s. lOd. in Prussia, 8 b. 5d. in Bjvaria, and 
8s. 9d. in Wurtemberg, the lowest figures being Gs. 44. in Prussia 
(1887), 7s. 2d. in Bavaria (1887), and 7 b. 6d. in Wiirtemberg 
(1886). 

Worse still, the corn-grower saw that tho countries to 
which Germany was beginning to export manufactured goods on 
a scale never experienced before were sending back com and 
other farm produce in return, so that a growing portion of the 
nation’s food supply was being produced abroad. Added to 
this, an enlire ehange in the spirit of legislation came about 
when Prince Bismarck gave place to Count von Caprivi. The 
domestic policy of Prinoe Bismarck had beAlT consistently 
agrarian, though the word had not yet passed into currency in 
the modern sinister sense. Bismarck w^s profoundly convinced 
that any measure passed for ^ho benefit of agriculture was bound 
to promote the well-being of the entire pf'.ion concurrently, and 
be must not be accused of insincerity when he uttered words 
like the following: “ Whenever I have come forward on behalf 
oi^anded property it has not been in the interest of the pro* 
prietors of my own /ass, but because I see in tho decline of 
agricnltare one of t£ neatest dangers to our peiuianenco as a 
State.” ' 

Count von <Caprivi had not long been Chancellor before 
he recognised that Germany cquld no longer be regarded, and 
legislated for, as an exclusively agricultural State, but that new 
economic forces had arisen in whose development and free play 
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>he national prosperity was ^equally bound np. From tiie 
noment the policy of the State was directed from this new 
itandpoint agriculture and industry ineriaibly stood in open 
m^igonispa. 

It is not the purpose of these pages to trace the history of 
.he protective tariffs and other controversial measures which 
lave “been adopted for the benefit o? agriculture, but simply to 
ndicate in broad outline the economic transition through which 
Germany is passing, and any detailed account of what is known 
IS the agrarian movement would out o£ place here. Siime 
mswer must, however, be attempted to the questions—two in 
‘orm though one in substance—is Gerihany able to feed its own 
leople, and to what extent is existing li^islation able to promote 
ibis end? 

Accordipg to the Gorman Government’s estimate,‘prepared 
vhen the present Customs Tariff was under parliamentary 
jonsideration, the corn-growers of the country were only able, on 
.he average of the years 1895 to 1900, to supply 9‘2'6 per cent. 
)f the nation’s needs in rye and 73’7 per cent, in wheat and 
ipelt. During those years there was on the average an excess of 
mports over exports of 591,760 metric tons ofrye and 1,263,240 
;on8 of wheat and spelt. During more recent years Germany 
las had to import from one and three quarters to two million 
tons of wheat, while the deficit in rye averaged nearly half a 
million tons in the years 1902-1905 :— * ^ 
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At the same time the imports of wheaten flour averaged 
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dnrisg the years l^S to 1905 25,600 tons and the exports 
66,400 tons, while^e imports of rye floor averaged 1,770 tons 
and the exports 99(%)5 tons. On the whole, therefore, Germany 
has of late years become rather more dependent upon /ofeign 
food supplies than before. 

Notwithstanding this, there has been a considerable increase 
in the production of both food-corns. The average production 
of wheat during the seven years 1900 to 1906 was 25,239,949 
metric tons, and during the preceding seven years 1893 to 1899 
24,051,454 ton*, showinjf an increase of 1,188,495 tons, or 
169,785 tons per annum. The average production of ryo during 
the seven years 1900 to 1906 was 65,405,289 metric tons, and 
during the preceding seven years 59,422,364 tons, showing an 
increas* of 6,982,725 tons, equal to 854,675 tons per annum. 
But in the interval the population had increased from'52,280,000 
in 1895 to 60,641,000 in 1905, an increase of 8,861,’000. While 
the increase of population had thus amounted to 16 0 per cent., 
the increase in the production of wheat and ryo together barely 
reached half this percentage. Allowing for an estimated con¬ 
sumption of 440 lb. of wheat and ryo per head, there was a 
shortage in production of about three-quarters of a million tons. 
It is clear that at present the home corn-growers, while they 
are not going back, are not meeting the larger demand caused 
by the increase ot population and an improving standard of 
life. * 

Perhaps the most significant fact about the home production 
of food-corn is one which has not hitherto received the recog¬ 
nition which it deserves. The principa> deficit is in wheat, tho 
consumption of which is s&adiiy increasing, while that of rye 
declines. It will be a‘surprise to man/persons who only know 
the Germans as a lye-broad-eating people to be told that over 
80 per cent, of the grain consumed is wheat. The explanation 
lies, of dourse, in thi fact that a large amount of pure wheat 
bread is eaten in iso form of ro|ls, and that throughout the 
country the so-called/rye-loaf generally has an admixture of 
from ^ to 33 per cent, of the same flour. Hitherto n^has been 
assumed that fee soil of the great corn-growing districts of the 
East is more suited to rye than to wheat, and in the tariff of 
1902 the duty on wheat was fixed higher than that on rye for 
the deliberate purpose of giving rye additional encouragement. 

17 
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It will be interesting to see how far Jhe oom-groweni 
Prussia arc able and willing to adjust pn^nction to demands 
which are changing qualitatively as weljlas quantitatively. 

• Their constant rejoinder to the critics of protective policy has 
been that production is merely a question of price, and that, 
given a remunerative return on c!tpital„ the national granary 
asn supply the national need. It is obvious, however, that in 
a country with such diversity of soil, climate, and transport 
conditions as Oenuany, no estimate of costs of produetbn could 
be suggested would be generally acceptable. Professor Drechsler, 
calculating the cost in Hanover in 1888( came to the conclusion 
that wheat could not bo produced for less than i£8 lOs. 7d. per 
ton and rye for loss than £7 lls. 9d., the maximum rates being 
U9 12s. for wheat and lls. 9d. for rye grown on bad or^ifficult 
land, and the minimum rates £(i 10s. 7d. for wheat and £S 6s. 6d. 
for rye grown on good land. A more recent estimate made by 
Herr Evert * is £7 lOs. for rye and JtlO for wheat, while another 
agricultural writer, Herr C. Herold, places the cost of producing 
rye remuneratively at ^8 and that of wheat i£10, a surplus of 
10s. per ton being left in each caso.t The Wgical agrarian 
protectionist refuses to be bound by data of this kind, however, 
and states his demands in the simple formula, “ The German 
market for the Gorman corn-grower.” He insists^ that the 
duties must bo retained at such a height es will eventually 
make Germany independent of the rest of the world foJ- its food 
supplies, ignoring the fact that every'new pair of hands that 
goes to swell the industrial army adds to the difficulty of 
preserving the “ agricultural State.” 

For tho present, owing to a trombination of auspicious 
influences, tho condifea-ns of agriculture are exceptionally 
favourable. Baron von Golor, one of the most authoritative 
representatives of the agrarian party, stated in February, 
1908, that “ Gorman agriculture was in a better position 
than for many decades. He had for years ’omplained of agri¬ 
cultural distress, but ho must now confess t''at agriculture had 
revived auu was more profitable than before. It might seem 
hazardous for an agrarian to talk thus, but* out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaks.” He added that 

• " Der dcotache Oaten,” p. 18. 

j **Dle wicMigsten Agrarlrageo,” p. 10. 
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the tgrienltoriste oy d this state of things in great messore to 
the new .cnstoms ^3. 

Every sign poiiln to the accuracy of this estimate. It 
was stated in the Reichstag on March 2,1907, on the authority 
• of the German Agricultural Society (La7idwirthichaJUge»eU~ 
ichajt) that the prutettive duties had during the year. 1906 
increased the value of German real estate by no less a 
sum than £68,250,000. One has only to consult the records 
of »salel' of agricyiltural estates to find evidence of the 
enormously increased capital value which has been created by 
the higher prices obtained owing to the last revision of the 
duties, assisted, no doubt, by a shortage of com, and by the ex¬ 
ceptional run ot prosperity which industry has enjoyed, leading 
to an increased national spending power.* Speaking for a 
typical corn-growing district, the Chamber of Agriculture of the 
province of West Prussia lately published the following, com¬ 
parative return of prices per hectare (2| acres) of arable land: 
1901, £17 8s.; 1902, £21 Os.; 1903, £29 4s.; 1904, £80 Ss.; 
and 1905, £54 3s., showing an increase (which had not ceased 
in 1905) of over*200 per cent, in four years. 

The actual cultivators have also benefited by the higher prices 
of com and farm stock which have prevailed for some time, but 
in their case a reaction is certain, and in the opinion of some 
authorities has alAady set in. For the increased capital value 
of land £as advanced ronts, while at the sEyjie time labonp, 
material, and other costs of production have become dearer, 
leaving a smaller margin of profit. “ According to my observa¬ 
tion and experience,” yvrites^Herr HerolS, “ leasehold rents are 

* The (oUawing instances,-referring to the spri]^ oi 1907, of Pmsslan estatu 
ehan^g hands at larger figures, have been taken at random 

1. The estate of Staidssen, 3B0 morgen, bought for £10,800, sold for £11,600, 
Increase 6 6 per cent. 

3. Estatf at Wolsko solder £6,260, bought a year before for £4,700, increnc 

11-7 per cent. } 

8. The Ven8kowethen,^tate, sold for £6,000, bought ten years ago for £8,750, 
increase^ per cent, k • 

4. The estate ot Oeotwenan, near Bosengarten, sold tor £6,600, bought a year 

ago for £6,400, increase 20 s per cent. * a 

6. The estate I^stfelde, near Insterbnrg, sold tor £17,600, bought six yeara 
ago for £14,600, increase 20'7 per cent. 

8. The manor Friedrichshof, near Bnbliti, sold tor £9,760, bought two years 
ago tor £6,000, increase 96 per cent.; and changed hands six years before that 
lor £3.700, biereaee to date 361 per cent. 

7. Estate in the cbvle of Wehlau, ot 1,400 morgen, sold lor £38,160, thongh 
■ought thrso years ago lot £13,600, luetease 6^3 per osoL 
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in general too high for present conditions! Many leaselioHers 
are becoming bankrupt, others manage by aSat exertion and by 
living in restricted circumstances to drig' out a necessitous 
existence.' The experience of better circumstances in agriculture 
in former days and the keen competition. called forth by the. 
euiloavour of many young people to create an independent 
■ position for themselves drive up leasehold rents to an unhealthy 
height.” 

The present Prussian Minister of Agricniture, Herr voVi Anpm, 
has lately said the same thing, \5peaking‘‘in the Diet on 
February 7,1907, on taking office, he stated ;— 

“It is my conviction that the increase in wages and the 
increase of the costs of production caused by the higher prices 
prevailing all round weigh heavily against the advantages which 
the liighcr prices of agricultural produce have conferred upon 
the firmer, especially when it is remembered that the higher 
, prices of cattle are hound to bo temporary. Taking all this 
into account, it is impossible to resist the conclusion that the 
higher prices of landed estates which wo sec at present are not 
justified by the increased returns, but are due t(f‘a larger demand 
for land, produced by the increased purchases by banks, domains, 
and people who have become rich in industry. This general 
rise in prices is especially serious since it is reflected not only 
in tho purchase of estates, but in inhcritafice, and on every 
tiUcccBsion it gires rise to increased indebtedness. This steadily 
increasing indebtedness is one of the principal evils of agri¬ 
culture, and is one of tho chief reasons why agricniture is so 
little able to withstand’economic crises. .Agriculture then finds 
itself in a genoratipij in tho old position. The slightest re¬ 
duction in duties means acute distress. But protective legislation 
will only justify itself if we adopt measures for combating 
ij,ufavourahlo symptoms, and one of our tasks is to release landed 
property from debt." 

It would appear that this fee-saw movement in the fortunes of 
agricniture is inseparable from Protectiofi, atd that the hope of 
steadying prices and ensuring to the corn-grower certain and 
constant profits on a moderate level has so far proved unrealis- 
able. Judging by the past, 'it is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that tho improvement in the condition of agriculture 
which has unquestionably taken place, though it is now shared 
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mora or less by all SMtions of the agricultural class, owners and 
tenants equally, wilnventually prove in the main advantageoua 
to the owners. Atm earlier times of prosperity, higher prices 
will create unhealtny land values, and at the end 'of q ifrief 
period of relief the actual cultivators of the soil will find them¬ 
selves once more cnpp’ad in resources and paying advancec^ rents 
in face of falling returns. 

It should also be borne in mind that oven among the corn- 
growers thoinsolves the benefits of Protection are shared very 
unequally. The»“ llandbo^k of the Conservative Party ” says 
frankly that “ The protection of homo agriculture means essen¬ 
tially the protection of corn-growing.” No one has doubted 
this: but it follows as a corollary that the protection of corn¬ 
growing* means the protection of a numerically small section of 
the agricultural class and positive disadvantage to a far larger 
section, which only grows corn for its own consumplinn, and is, 
as a consequence, but little affected by the fluctuations of the 
market. According to an estimate used by Count von Caprivi, 
when defending his commercial treaties against attack in 18!)‘2, 
and later by l Ance Hohenloho, only corn-growing farms of at 
least 12i acres have any direct interest in the price of corn, 
which means that only from one-fourth to three-tenths of the 
entire agricultural class is affected one way or the other. 

Piefcrence has already been made incidentally to the serious 
question of agrarian indebtedness. In the opinjpn of all writers 
on the subject the encilmberment of the land is one of tCe 
greatest of all obstacles in the way of the permanently healthy 
condition of agriculture. It is probablj*under the mark to say 
that on the whole over hrflf the sale value of the agricultural 
land of Prussia is covefed by mortgago,*hnd here again the East 
of the kingdom is in a far worse plight than the West. It has 
been estimated* that^r every illOO of capital invested in la^d 
by indcjfendent proprjetors following agriculture as their principal 
occupation in Pri»?sia, there is^a debt of 11188 lOs. The 
position of those only follow agriculture as a secondary 
occupation, either for business or pleasure, is more iivonrable, 
for here the indebtedness is only equal to one-half the capital 
invested. No direct official information of recent date exists on 
this subject, but safe conclusions can be drawn by the study of 
•• "StaUstische Korrespondeui.” 
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the taxation retama. Under the Pmssii n Income Tax Law 
peraons with an income exceeding*JE160 ar^eqnired to declare 
the value of their real and personal estate/and the amount of 
debi upon the same. In 1899 the aggregate value of the estate 
of persons of this class was £751,650,000, of yhich £613,600,000 . 
consisited of real and £238,160 ,060 of personal estate, and the 
debt amounted to £189,900,000, or 25‘3 per cent, of the whole. 

In the Eastern Provinces of East Prussia, West Prussia, 
Brandenburg, Pomerania, Posen, and Silesia the indebtedness 
amounted to 47'7 per cent, in the case df land; in the 
Western Provinces, 24‘7 per cent. Taking real and personal 
estate together, the percentage of indebtedness was 81‘4 per 
cent, in the East and 14‘7 per cent, in the West. Taking 
individual provinces the indebtedness on real estate vajs;— 

' East 
West Prussia 
Pomerania 
East Prussia 
Posen 

Brandenburg 
BUesia 


WEST. 


68-23 

Sobleswig-Holetein 

... 80-09 

62-60 

HessO'Nassau 

... 26-60 

61-88 

Saxony . 

... 26-74 

6074 

Bhineland. 

... 24-84 

4616 

Westphalia 

... 22-42 

41-67 

Hanover. 

... 20-68 


It is not without significance that the greatest encumberment 
falls to the region of largo estates, and a comparatively light 
indebtedness to that in which peasant properties are specially 
numerous. The Berlin Post wrote recently: “There are 
estates, far fronij^the larger towns, with good communications, 
wtich, conducted on the old economic methods, give little return, 
which are burdened with mortgages and other debts, and are 
unable to adequately suft)ort the numerouq members of their old 
families. And these are families wfiose names appear often in 
the Prussian officers’ li5l, jre engraved m golden letters in the 
rolls of honour of Frederick the Great, and their preservation is 
a profound interest of the State, in that ttj military spirit of the 
best ages lives in them as a tradition, that I npondorable quantity 
which cannot be attained or ^imitated at a Vjoment’s notice by 
others. How can these families, how can tbfo landed proprietors 
in the Bast especially, be helped?” The same question was 
raised by the President of the Agrarian League at a meeting of 
the Prussian Economic Collogiunj in March, 1907. “ How is a 
landed proprietor to be kept permanently in a sound condition?” 
he asked. “ First, naturally, by making his property sufificiently 
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ramnneratiTe by resM to the nfmost possiblo technical develop- 
ment, bat also byrooing disenoombered of debt, a relief whioh 
most be permane«Y’ 

On the other nand, a recent investigation made ,b/ the 
Statistical Office of Radon, a Stato with a comparatively small 
amount of com-growi»g and with many little proprietors, jshowed 
no eicessive proportion of indebtedness, and also brought to 
light the fact that a considorablo part of the mortgages held on 
laud w&B in the hands of farnfers. 

*The Government hasten several occasions seriously con¬ 
sidered what measures jnight bo feasible with a view to relieving 
the present burden of debt, which paralyses so many large 
landowners and chc(4is enterprise, and at the same time 
to pre^nting excessive encumbrance in the future. No plan, 
however, would appear to have yet been devised which would not 
greatly restrict the free action of the owners, and lo that extent 
decrease the selling value of their estates. 

Nor is that the only difficulty. It is recognised that the 
first condition of any Stato regulation of agrarian d(d)t8 must 
be the fixture/of a maximum limit of mortgage, beyond which 
an impecunious landowner would have to rely on personal credit. 
It is, however, at least arguable that the effect of tliis restriction 
might be jio make improvident men mme unwise than over in their 
monetary arrangements, for a debtor in difficulties will borrow 
anyhow,*and if rational ways are closed to hii^ho will resort to 
irrational. Further, any Attempt to lay down gdficral limits of debt 
would’in practice be impossible, for the conditions of agriculture 
are so different that every class of property and form of cultiva¬ 
tion would require spocia? consideration. Upon one point the 
Government would appear to bo determined: it shows no 
inclination to take upon itself any direct guarantee fur the 
payment of either coital or interest under any scheme for the 
regulation of debts Imich may be found practicable. 

To sum up, it may be taken for granted that for a long time to 
comethe preservition of agriculture in a prosperous condition 
will be one of tho first objects of domestic policy tu* Germany. 
There is diSbrence of opinion as to the measures best suited to 
attain the end in view, and aj to tho extent to which the aid of 
the State should be sought—a difference showing itself by such 
extremes as, out the one hand, the proposal of the ultra- 
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agrarians that the State shonld ^t np a munopoly of com, and, 
on the other hand, the Kadical demand that the large estates 
^ould all be snmmarily parcelled np into ^maltitnde of small 
holdings—but no serious politicians suggest that a mere policy 
of lamee faire can ever again be followed in regard to an 
industry so closely related to the “feeding, of the people. Eren 
some of the more responsible Socialist leaders repudiate the 
idea that Protection could be summarily abandoned, and avow 
their readiness to make any reasonable sacrifice for Ire sake 
of the genuine cultivators of the roil. In, brief, in their 
attitude towards agrarian remedies parties are no longer divided 
on the question of principle, but on that of measure and degree. 
From the political standpoint alone it ii held that Germany’s 
dependence upon foreign food supplies is a danger which no 
responsible statesman ought to contemplate. However fament- 
able it may be that agriculture has been allowed to decay in the 
United Kingdom, our nation’s food is at any rate secured by the 
existence of a navy powerful enough to keep clear the trade 
routes of the seas. Germany possesses no such security, and 
in its absence the maintenance of the nationp' granary, the 
corn lands of the North and East, in as abundant and efficient 
a condition as possible must be a primary object of domestic 
policy. Of this Count von Caprivi himself, though the first 
responsible statesman to recognise the advent|,of the industrial 
era and the urgent need of cheaper food for the labouriag class, 
wi(H no less scnsfbic than the oxtremest Protectionist. 

“ The existence of the State is at stake,” ho said in the 
Reichstag on December 3.0, 1891, “ when it is not in a position 
to depend on its own sources of sxpply. It is my conviction 
that we cannot afford to riispenso with such a production of com 
as would bo sufficient in an emergency to feed our increasing 
population, even if under restrictions, in the event of war. The 
vefy existence of the State would be at st^w if it were not able 
to live upon its own resources. I regard it as the better 
policy that Germany should rCly upon its oqja agriculturp than 
that it sl^Uid trust to the uncertain calculation of help from 
a third party in the event of war. It is my unshakable 
conviction that in a future war the feeding of the army and 
the country may play an absolutely decisive part.” 

It is this aspect of the question which ^specially appeals 
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to many Proteetionis* of tho ClAir, who view with misgiving the 
mnltipUeation of indnstiy without a corresponding increase in thy 
home sopply of foodi and cherish the ideal of the solf-contamed 
State. Goods are»*not exchanged for money bulf fo^ dlher 
goods, and in the case of Germany a great part of these other 
goods necessarily talkea the form of raw materials and foo^. So 
long as an exchange on that basis can bo contracted, and the 
ocean remains open to the traffic of all nations—that is, during 
times 0 ^ peace—Germany nfky feel safe, but only so long. 
Arguing thus, tire ‘academic Protectionist lays stress upon the 
preservation of the hoqje market for homo industry, combined 
with such an increase in the production of corn as may enable 
Germany to become an Exporting instead of an importing country, 
and dis)j/»ragea the export trade save in so far as it is required 
by the necessities of international exchange. Tlie same idea 
was held by that industrial pioneer George von Siemens, who 
used to contend that the future of German industry depended 
more upon the development of the homo markets than upon 
foreign trade. “ German industry," he once said, “ will achieve 
more for itself*’ij introducing a curtain into every cottage window 
and a carpet into every cottage parlour than by pushing the 
German export business, and making German industry dependent 
upon the pprehasing power and the good-will of foreigners.” 

In his book, •‘Deutschland als Industriostaat,” Professor 
01 dcnbur§ puts this argument in the followings words:— 

“ The national econorty has been compared to a building 
arranged in stories. The strong ground-floor is agriculture, 
and it bears the industrial superstructuKi, the upper story, upon 
its shoulders. So long as ifhcultivated land remains at disposal 
the basement may be extended to thesfronticr of the country, 
and this extended basement can boar a correspondingly 
extended industrial stpry. But the industrial story cannot ^e 
extended further thai the agricultural foundation extends unless 
its population live on foreign food and its manufactures be 
exchanged for this fsreign food—in other words, unless an export 
industry be created w^ich works for foreign countrie*s%nd lives 
by them. The industrial story grows in that case laterally 
in the air and across the national frontier above foreign soil, 
artificially supported on the pillars of foreign trade, which rest on 
that foreign soil. »But these pillars will only remain on foreign 
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soil 80 long fts the owner of the soil allows^em. If <me dsy he 
erishes to use the land himself the overhanging story, with the 
pillars beneath it, will collapse. In like i^ner if we establish 
an export' industry employing five million men who live on 
America's surplus of com, these fivo million men with their, 
future existence are dependent “on that ■’American surplus con¬ 
tinuing permanently and being specially set apart for exchange 
for their manufactures.” 

The attractive argument of the national granary is not, hpw- ■ 
ever, the argument upon which the agrarian ifests his claim to 
special protection.* However patriotic bo may be, the East Elbe 
corn-grower is too honest to pretend that he cultivates his fields 
for the purpose of making Germany independent of foreign food 
supplies in time of war, nor is there any reason to suppose that, 
either in good seasons or bad, ho will over sell his produce 
one whit more cheaply than his foreign rival. When several 
years ago the harvest was so abundant that there seemed a 
f§ar that prices would be forced down to an unremunerative level, 
an agrarian orator deliberately advocated the burning of a 
portion of the crop so that an artificial condhton of scarcity 
might be produced. In ordinary times also the corn-growers make 
no systematic attempt to provide the needs of the homo market 
first, but like good business men sell at home or abroad just as 
advantage dictates. During the years lOOS and 1907, when 
corn prices everywhere rose to an unparalleled height, the homo 
producer made a specially good bumness by sending largo 
quantities of rye out of the country, thus keeping the home 
market sufficiently shdrt to prevent any relapse in prices. 
No one dreamed of putting into force the attractive theory of 
“ German corn for Gelman months.” * The best prices were 
taken wherever they were offered, and the satisfaction of the 

* It is a favourite idea with the Conservative jArt; that a yesif’e snppl}’ 
ot corn from abroad ghoald be kept stored in towers after the fashion of the Jfaliat 
7ower In which the Imperial war,,Chest of six million pounds is preserved 
at Spandau. Such a supply would bo over two mil^ on tons of wheat and 
rye, with a^fattie varying from seven and a half to frateen million pounds, with* 
outoountlng enormous accompanying costs. Frederick ^the Great stored 
oorn in the same way, but for the purpose of equalising prices in case of 
scarcity, on the principle laid down by him in 1768: “ In the matter of prices it 
is the prince's duty to hold the balance evenly between the interests of the 
nobleman, the domain tenant, and the peasant on the one hand, and the 
interests of the soldiers [who then bought their own breadj and the lactoi^ 
workers on ie other.” 
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home dmnand was t^Urel; left &> the i|eeidenta of the market. 
In thos acting the corn-growers merely did what any other interest 
would have done nndor similar circumstances, and the reproa^s 
levelled against tpem were irrational: they nhvei^heless 
furnished oonclusiva proof that attempts to apply the theory of 
the terra clausa in the matter of feeding a great nation are ppt to 
fail in the critical moment. 

The attitude of the present Imperial Cliancellor has been 
su^cienny proved by his Gusfbms Tariff policy; but since the 
increase of the 's^icultural duties in 1902 (taking effect in 
March, 1906), he has {eafhrmed his entire acceptance of the 
agrarian standpoint. Speaking at a banquet of the Agri¬ 
cultural Council in BeWin on March 14, 1907, Prince Billow 
said:— , 

“ A grave and difficult political struggle [tho elections to the 
Reichstag] is behind us, which has called forth great*excitement, 
but has also brought to tho front again tho sound commonsense 
and patriotic sentiment of tho German nation, for struggle is 
the parent of all things. In this struggle one tie has happily 
not been weakened, but rather, as I hope, strengthened—the 
confidence between the German Chancellor and German agri¬ 
culture. This confidence will also experience no change iu the 
future—of ,that I am sure—when I prepare to fulfil wishes 
which have for a*long time been cherished by the parties of 
the Left.*. . . . Some years ago a Liberal ppfessor said to 
me: ‘ How can you, Hdrr Chancellor, as an educated man, 
carry oli agrarian policy ? ’ As if one could not be educated 
and still a thorough agrarian! Whcn,4iowever, I contemplato 
the reforms referred to, the*economic programme which I have 
for seven years represented and carried out remains unim¬ 
paired—protection for national labour, protection for our 
production, and parti^larly protection and care for agricultu^. 

I once tdld you that ,1 regarded the name of agrarian as a title 
of honour, as a dignified distinction, and when the time comes 
for me*to retire friin nublic life all I would ask to be wrijten 
on my political gravestone is, ‘He was an agrarian ChaikccUor.’” 

It is none t&e less inevitable that industrial and agricultural 
protection will stand or fall together. There are, undoubtedly, 
industries which could to-day do without Protection so long 
as imports were free all round,, i.c., so long as the food duties. 
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which constitnte bo large a charge apon|the contmmerB, and, 
incidentally, upon the cost of lahoor, were abolished. It is 
admitted, however, that free trade in corn would, under exist¬ 
ing ci^punifltancee, be a hazardous eiperiw, jnt, and there is no 
disposition to try it. ^ 

At the same time it is a «tan(lingi grievance of industry 
that tho agrarians in general refuse to show an accommo¬ 
dating spirit and to act on tho principle of “ Live and let 
live.” Their claim still is tnat_ the lion’s shard of the . 
benefits which the State is able to confer ufjeci the country by 
legislative and administrative measures §hall fall to agriculture, 
and that the other interests of the nation shall be satisfied 
with tho crumbs that remain. This claim was recently 
advanced by Dr. Oertel, in the name of tho Agraria:^, League 
in the following candid fashion : “ Their first principle, even 
to-day, when tho Liberal bourgeoisie had again become pre¬ 
sentable at court {hojfdhig), must bo. No sacrifice of agriculture, 
the first-born child. So must it remain till the year 2000 
and the year 30001 Gorman agriculture will never again allow 
itself to be crushed, not even buried under rtx’.e-leaves. It 
intends to live.” It has even been suggested seriously that 
means should bo adopted for preventing tho further expansion of 
industry. Tho President of tho Agrarian Loagi^e said, in 
March, 1907: “ German industry is now i^ tho midst of so 
brilliant an era, and its resources and finance are so fully 
employed in aU'oranches, that any further artificial expansion 
could only bo disastrous. It is a question whether from the 
economic standpoint halt should not be called, in order to 
prevent an artificial over-production' which would lead to a great 
catastrophe.” Probably the author of these words would hesi¬ 
tate, even if he were able, to put into definite and understandable 
tqrms tho measures of restraint which, “ from the economic 
standpoint,” he would like to see applied co industry and trade, 
yet tho underlying aim is plain—the transition of Germany from 
an agricultural to an industrial State is to bffoobstructed at every 
possible turn and by every possible device. 

In its defensive agitation the agrarian party receives powerful 
help from the Agrarian Leagug, which has acquired such a 
position of strength in political life that it is able to exert a 
direct influence on Government policy and,even to contribute 
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owatds the rise anjl fall of ilinistera of State. It is the 
«hieTement of tho Agrarian League that it has created a soM 
ihalanx of agricuUural opinion and influence—a powejtul 
lonntry party wliicV voices the undivided sentiment ef the 
arger owners and peasants. Before its formation tho agri- 
lulturists voted with -Re Conservatives, and tlie great minority 
vere (Conservatives, as they still are to-day; yet while the 
lomestif. policy of that party has consistently been an agricul- 
urjl policy, and in dirocj conflict with the special interests 
if industry and tWo towns, it had not in the past behind it 
he powerful support iwd impetus proviiled by a largo and 
lonccntrated rural partj, united by a single aim. Since 1892 
he Agrarian League may bo said to have swallowed up Con- 
lervatisa, though nominally it constitutes a political group 
ipart. For while tho members of the League in ^ho Prussian 
3iet and the Reichstag differ in their attitude upon the details 
if the general Conservative programme, and may not always 
rote at the bidding of the official Conservative leaders on purely 
)olitical questions, whenever an issue is brought to the front by 
,he agrarians tllemsolvcs, the whole body of Conservative members 
isually join hands with the League. This is partly owing to 
ear lest the League should entirely drift away from tho recognised 
Jolitical moorings ofConscrvutism, partly because the League is led 
)y men who, whetkr wise and practical or not in their demands, 
lertainly know what they want and go straight for their set goal, 
)ut chiefly because, in tl!e main, the Conservative party con- 
.inues slill to bo an agricultural party, in spite of the accession 
)f a certain non-propjrtiod element, whfch has never felt quite 
it home in its midst. 

So thoroughly have *tho League its adherents become 
i class organisation that there have been occasions when 
nembers of the League threatened to work with any pasty 
whatsoever, whether Radical or Socialist, in the event of the 
Tovemment’s refusal to satisfy Jheir demands. When, on 
;he other hand, theJ*l^vo supported the Government^ in cri^cal 
litnations, as on military or naval schemes, the agrarilns have 
taken care to remind the Chancellor of the maxim of one of his 
predecessors, “ Do et det," and to secure a fair equivalent. 

As to the power, vitality, and wealth of the League there can 
be no question. At its aimual* meeting in February, 1907, it 
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was reported that the memhers^nmbered ^2,000, of whom 89 
^er cent, were said to be small owners and farmers, 10'6 per 
obi^t. owners and tenants of estates of medinm sise, and 0'6 
^per c^t. large proprietors. Some 6O,O0Wwere small agricnl* 
turists who carried on a handicraft or a ^ade as a secondary, 
calling, or artisans and tradespeopio who followed agriculture 
as a secondary colling. It was stated that the League’s, organ 
in the Press had a circulation of 184,000; that its 7^ officials 
and speakers had addressed 8,718 lyeetings in all parts of ^the 
country during the year; and that its trading^departments had a 
turnover of i£341,600. 
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THK’MMALL HOLDINGS MOVEMENT 
1 

Present extent at smell holdings In Oermanj—Opinion of the East Prussian 
Land Commission—ThO creation ot small holdings can only be at the 
expense of the great estates—The law of entail—The Prussian system ot 
reot4ee farms—" Inner colonisation” by land companies—The creation 
ot labourers' holdings—The Prussian Minister of Agriipilture's pro¬ 
posals on the subject. , 


T here is in circles interested in the rehabilitation of rural 
life, and in the welfare of the dependent people who live on 
the land, a Btr''pg body of opinion fayourablo to the creation on 
an extensive scale of small peasants’ and labourers’ holdings and 


properties, as a means at once of checking the flow of population 
to the towns, of diminishing the labour diflicttlty, and incidentally 
of counteracting tb^paralysing oflect of the great estates. 

Hitherto* it has been tacitly assumed that any weakening ot 
the system of great estates in the North and East of Prussia 


would deprive the small farmers of the invaluable moral influence 
which is supposed to be exerted by thbir powerful manorial 
reighbours, would bring agriJulture to a standstill, and would 


make local government impossible, and o&all this the large land- 
owners themselves are even more convinced than the Govern¬ 


ment. Of late, however, the view has gained ground tha4 


a predominant system of large estates, absorbing economic and 
political influence and power, is not an unmixed good for the 
country,-nnd this viey^has been supported by the proved abili^ 
of the small holders to Withstand periods of sgricultural iepres- 
aion which have severely tried the corn-growing industry. The 
Government honestly desires to multiply these small holders, by 
way of equipoise; its difficulty is how to create new estates even 
of the smallest size vnthout unduly interfering with the old and 
V Sfs • • 
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over-grown large ones. Many fef the largej proprietors are them- 
^^elves beginning to recognise that dhly by the creation of some 
sy ^em of small holdings will the acute labour problem be 
• allevirtcd! ii 

Yet in taking up this question of small hidings, as it is doing... 
in a serious spirit to-day, Germany'is ndt by any means turning 
over a new leaf in its agricultural history. ^ 

Happily for the nation, it already possesses a larg^race of 
small peasants who are able to keep abreast of tho times, an^ to 
make a tolerable if not an affluent competency.' The traditional 
home of the small peasantry is to he found in West and Central 
Germany, in Bavaria, and in the districts bordering on the 
North Sea. These peasants depend far more upon grazing than 
corn-growing, and for tho most part they work their Ittfida with 
the help of wife and children, and employ no labourers. 

Not only so, but tho small holdings are steadily increasing in 
number and in aggregate area. Between 1882 and 1895 tho 
farms under five acres increased from 3,061,881, forming 58 
per cent, of the whole as to number, to 3,236,367, forming 58'2 
per cent. The number of farms of from 6 to 12J acres numbered 
981,407 (18'6 per cent.) in 1882 and 1,016,318 (18'3 per 
cent.) in 1895; those of from 12J to 50 acres were 926,605 
(17‘6 per cent.) in 1882 and 998,804 (18 per cent.) in 
1895; those of from 50 to 125 acres we: 3 239,887 (4’5 per 
Mnt.) in 1882 and 239,643 (4'3 per cent.) in 1895; those of 
from 125 to 250 acres were 41,623 (0‘8 per cent.) in 1882 and 
42,124 (0’7 per cent.) in 1895; those of from 250 to 1,250 acres 
were 20,847 (0'4 per cent.) in 1882 and 20,881 (0'4 per cent.) 
in 1895; and the properties exceeding 1,250 acres numbered 
4,144 (O’l per cent.) id 1882 and 4,180 (01 per cent.) in 1896. 
The total number of farms and estates, made up of arable land, 
meadow and pasture, garden land, and vineyard, was 5,276,844 
in 1882 and 5,558,817 in 1895. 

The farms of less than 5 acres comprised in the aggregate 
6,039,785 acres in 1895, against 5,898,393 t.cres in 188?; those . 
of from b to 12| acres 10,858,177 acres (against 9,682,255 acres); 
those of from 12J to 60 acres 81,344,160 acres (against 
28,780,042 acres); those of from 60 to 126 acres 28,748,100' 
acres (against 22,701,862 acres); those of from 125 to 250 acres 
9,244,858 acres (against 8,887,295 acres); those of from 250 to ‘ 
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1,250 acres 16,427,760 acres (a^inst 16,083,687 acres); those 
exceeding 1,250 acres 11,151,975 acres (against 10,663,8^ 
acres); making up a total area of 108,211,850 acres gijon up •Co 
agricultural holdings||A 1895, against 100,146,702 acres in»1882. 
As to condition of tenure the farms fell into the following 


groups in 1895; 



Namber. 

Area. 

Acres. 

laX^sership of eoUiyator ... 

2,260,990 

93,175,950 

LeaMhoid .* ••* 

912,9.99 

13,400,100 

Own property and Viaseholdlombined 

1,694,251 

— 

Other forme of tJipure (c.g..wrfaj/rtj 7 <*, 
service land, share of common 
l&nd,<&e.)... . 

983,917 

1,635,800 


In the opinion of many high authorities upon the agrarian 
question the future prosperity of Gorman agriculture will largely 
depend upon the extent to which small farming is encouraged. 
It is a well-known fact that the moat poignant cries of* dis¬ 
tress come from those parts of Prussia which aro given up to 
largo manorial estates, and that the districts identified with 
small farming, and especially those which do not depend 
exclusively on dorn-growing, are still in a prosperous condition. 
This applies in a high degree to the Western Provinces, like 
Rhineland and Westphalia, where the number of small proprietors 
and small leasehold farmers is exceptionally large. In some dis¬ 
tricts of the Rhineldhd it is estimated that at least a third of the 
entire area is held by leasehold tenants, who are filling and able, 
to pay high rents, particularly in the neighbourhood of towns, 
where market gardening can be combined with grazing. 

In the adjoining proynce gf Westphalia are found all forms 
of tenure and cultivation—largo estates, similar to those in the 
East, though few in nunlbor, peasant hofSings of various size, 
and a host of small “ parcels ”—and in spite of the inroads made 
by industry town and country still develop satisfactorily side b^ 
side. ’ 

The Land Commission which has^or twenty years worked the 
settlement scheme iii*Jho Polish districts of Eastern Prus^ 
stated in a recent report:— 

“The Mure of the great estates is threatened by the uncertainty 
of the supply of labour. Hence the assured form of agriculture 
to-day is that of the small and medium peasant with a property 
of from 26 to ^ acre* Dearth of Ibbour^does not affect Wm, and 
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the sinking of com prices doe^ not hit him so direatly or so 
^Terely, since he needs the grea,t^r part of his com for his cattle. 
Ihe fulcrum of his economy is cattle breeding, and that the more 
as thejealisation of animal products becom 03 more remtmaratire; 
here he has a great advantage over the lar^ proprietor, owing to 
the Ijetter care and control which he ii able to exercise. He’ 
has appropriated the technical improvements introduced pn the 
great estates, his machinery is in no way inferior to t^irs, nor 
is his manuring, thanks to his increased stock of cattle, while. 
co-operative organisations have supplied him with easier credit 
and facilitated both the sale of his products and the purchase of 
his farm needs. Hence he is able to pay a higher price for his 
land than the large proprietor.” 

The creation on any large scale of small holdings,Jiowever, 
can only take place at the expense of the great estates, and here, 
again, the whole weight of prejudice is against change. The 
large proprietors of the East of Prussia plead perpetual poverty, 
yet the last thing they are willing to admit is that their interests 
and the interests of the community would be served by the 
segregation of overgrown, unmanageable, and- impoverished 
estates. Instead of making it easier to split up such estates the 
agrarians wish to make it still more difficult. Outlining the 
policy of the Agrarian League (March, 1907), the president of 
that organisation, Baron von Wangeuheim, said:— 

" What is especially necessary is the absolute prohibition of the 
private division of estates without State control—in other words, 
every alteration of possession must receive the sanction of a 
local or provincial couii and a State Board of Cultivation under 
the Minister of Agrioulture. We do not wish to inflict losses 
on the State, but we hold it to be in the national interest that 
the State should expend a big handful of millions in the cause 
^f agriculture.” 

Already the large proprietors are protected by a severe entail 
law, though the great majority of the entailed estates are of 
c^gaparatively recent date. The Prussian^^onstitution of 1860 
exj.ress'y'prohibited the creation of family entails, but a law of 
1862 restored the old right. The right was also extended about 
the same time to other parts of Oermany in which it had been 
repealed during the application of the Code Napoleon, though it 
is still nnpermissible in Oldenburg and Alsace-Lorraine. 
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It ii in Fnuria, the home of egricultnrel distieu and the 
agrarian moTement, that the t^tem of entail prevails to the^ 
greatest extent. At the end of 1905 there were in that Strite 
alone 1,166 entailed jpitates, with an aggregate area of'5,681,260 
. acres, equal to 6'87 fer cent, of the entire surface, against 6'09 
per cent, in 1895. 01 this area 2,586,410 acres consisted of 
forest^ equal to 12'6 per cent, of all the forest in the monarch; 
and do ^r cent, of all entailed land. The largest percentage 
of land entailed is in the produce of Silesia, viz., 14 per cent., 
while in the pregihees of East and West Prussia the pro¬ 
portion is under 4 per cent. In isolated districts of the 
monarchy the proportion is as high as 80 and 40 per cent., and 
in one administrative circle of Westphalia it reaches 62 per cent. 
For the ^ost part the entailed estates are of great size. In 
Prussia it is required that in order to be entailed a property 
must have a minimum rent of i£876. The result is tha( only 
the large proprietors can make use of the law. A return 
published a few years ago showed that 88‘8 per cent, of the 
entailed land consisted of estates exceeding 2,500 acres in 
extent, and e.ir 29 per cent, fell to estates exceeding 26,000 
acres. The 937 proprietors of these entailed estates owned 
some five and a half million acres of land and forest, or a 
million aerqp more than all the three and a quarter million small 
proprietors with holdings of five acres or less. Many persons 
would like* to see a system of peasant entail to counteract the 
effect of the large entailed estates of the manorial proprietor^. 
Bavaria has had a law on the subject since 1855, but it has 
been little used. * 

In one respect, at least, the law of entail has boon a blessing 
to the country, in that it has helped to^pceservo the forests which 
form so valuable a part of Germany’s natural resources. In 
1906 one-eigfatb of ail the forest land in Prussia was entailqj, 
and nearly one-half of the entailed laud in that State consisted 
of forest. 

AlreaHy Bomethinlfhas been done in Prussia to multiply^ 
number of small holdings by the laws of 1890 and iSoVfurJibe 
creation by means of State credit of rent-fee farms {Renten- 
giiter), a method suggested by ,the experience—rather than the 
snecess—gained by the " settlement" of the Polish provinces 
with German farmiys. By these laws the State may acquire" 
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land for diviBion into small peasant properties, which are trans- 
<..ferred in return for an annual rtot-charge fixed in money or in 
c«p yet payable in money; parr of the rent-charge is irredeem¬ 
able, 90 that the State retains an intej^t in the property. 
Such a property cannot be Bubdivided or in pny way encumbered 
so tl;at its economic independince is 'destroyed. The State 
acts through General Commissions and Rent Banks, advancing 
to the owners loans for the building of houses, &c., «d the 
redeemable portion of the rent-cftar^e is released by payments 
spread over 66 J years. The holder is thus- indebted to the 
State, and can count on more generous treatment than a private 
mortgagor generally allows. There are banks for the provinces 
of (1) East and West Prussia, (2) Brandenburg, (3) Pomerania 
and Schleswig-Holstein, (4) Posen, ( 6 ) Silesia, ( 6 ) Sa:[ony and 
Hanover, (7) and Westphalia, Hesse Nassau, and Rhineland. 

Up to the end of 1905 the State had acquired in eleven 
provinces of the monarchy 1,315 estates with an area of 672,682 
acres, of which 318,920 acres had been parcelled out into 
10,963 properties of the following sizes; 899 under 6 | acres, 
1,986 from to 12^ acres, 1,893 from 12J to 18| -acres, 1,501 
from 18J to 25 acres, 3,684 from 25 to 62J acres, and 1,000 
over 621 acres. The valuation of the whole of the properties 
in that year was £5,084,300. More than half the land had 
been acquired and parcelled out in the two provinces of West 
Prussia and Pomerania. The later conditions which' apply to 
those properties 6 krefully guard againet alienation, with a view 
to the checking of speculation and the fulfilment of the' objects 
of the law. Thus withdat the consent of the General Commis¬ 
sion no property can be even partidily sold or disposed of to a 
relative, even though th«* widow of the oirner. 

Here, again, the doctrinaire Radicals object to the rent-fee 
fajms as an infraction of the sacred principle of freedom of trade, 
because the owner is not permitted to dispose as he will of a 
property which is not his until he has paid for it outright and 
wb\ch he voluntarily acquires with a fulk knowledge" of the 
rcstVotiE-.«s. Certainly it has proved a didkdvantage here, as in 
the case of the so-called colonisation of the Polish provinces, 
that public money when invested in land does not seem to go so 
far as private money, for the State both buys and sells worse 
than private individuals would either dare of cate to do. Tlw 



knowledge that the State is ii| the market has a wonderfoll; 
stimulating effect upon land valles, and often estates which hav^ 
long been a care to their owfiers acquire values never befsife 
suspected directly th<^ Land Commission makes overtures as a 
possible purchaser. | 

A scheme of “inter colonisation” on the lines of the 
settlement of East and West Prussia is also being carried on 
by lah^^ companies in the first of tlieso two provinces and in 
Pomerania. The main purpote is to settle small farmers and 
laSourers on langl 'hitherto in German hands with a view to 
strengthening Gennanism and keeping out Polish influence. 
Though the State does not direct, it advances money at low 
interest to settlement companies, not working for a profit, wliieh 
buy eligible land and parcel it out into holdings of convenient 
size. The inventory of an average settler with a holding of 
100 acres consisted in 1900 of five horses, two foalS, 23 head of 
cattle, 28 pigs, 40 geese, and 40 hens. lie harvested 40(5 cwts. 
of rye, 1(X) cwts. of barley, 150 cwts. of oats, 2,000 cwts. of 
bools, and 600 cwts, of potatoes. Tho jirico of rye ranged 
from 7s. to 'J.s. Od. per cwt., of brewing barley 8 b. to 8s. 6d., of 
oats 78. Cd. to 8s., and of beets Is. per cwt. The yield of rye 
that year was about 8 cwts. per acre. 

The agrarians are not unwilling, subject to guarantees, to see 
the number of snmll farmers increased, but they are not enthu¬ 
siastic abftut the idea of providing labourers with holdings. In 
the interest of the formerithey would like the State to extend to 
the mcuarchy generally the system of colonisation partially 
applied in the Polish provinces. They accordingly introduced 
in 1902 a Bill authorising tSo Government to set apart JK6(K),(X)0 
as a first fund out of which to buy lan<i with a view to creating 
forms of moderate size. The scheme was to be worked sepa¬ 
rately in all the provinces by boards formed of Qovcrnnij^nt 
officials.and representatives of the Chambers of Agriculture. 
It was assumed that the price of the laud would average £20« 
per actw, and tha(, the fund wdhld circulate seven timeuo 
twenty-one years, so 4faat during that time some 2l5),QOO jptea 
of land would have been bought and divided into properties. 
The Government did not favourably receive the proposal and it 
fell through. There were noi wanting critics who, rightly or 
wrongly, saw in the^ scheme on\y an endeavour to establish odfiv 
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Tenient facilities for enaUing ecOiambered landomers to disposo 
their estates to a generous bt[{grer. The proposed constitution 
oNthe Settlement Board wonld certainly hare ensured that the 
small pwu'ers to be created would be of fx type and character 
pleasing to the surrounding large landowneiii. ^ 

Neyertheless, the settlement af the labourer on the laud is a 
question which seriously exercises the Prussian Gorei^ent, 
and the present Minister of Agriculture has pledged hijgself to 
action. “ The State,” said Herr vpn Amim, on February^?, 
1907, “has a high interest in having as^r.rge a number of 
sound holdings as possible. By that I do not mean to say that 
the large estates are not necessary in mftny districts. Any one 
who knows Prussian history and the part which the great 
proprietors have played in the past, and who knojrs that 
communal self-government is impossible without the large 
landowners, who form the bulwark of agricultural progress, 
and that high technical development in agriculture is almost 
solely due to them, will be in no doubt on that point. It is, 
however, indubitable that while in some districts there are too 
few large estates, in others there are too many. The agri¬ 
culturists,” he proceeded, “ must take up this question with 
all energy, though hitherto I have unfortunately seen little 
inclination on their part. It is feared that the settlers would go 
to the neighbouring towns to work, and, eventually, would simply 
fall on the poor funds. That might be the case under certain 
circumstances, bm. not under all. I therefore regard it as short¬ 
sighted not to make use of this means—whose systematic 
application would be mbro effective than any other—of relieving 
the scarcity of labour. The foreign sup'plies of labour, upon 
which we have hitherto* drawn, are no longer in a position to 
cover our needs, and they will still be less able in the future, 
wljiile they may fail us at any moment. Let us, therefore, 
prepare betimes before it is too late.” 

• And again, five days later: “ The settlement of agricultnral 
labourers on the land is a work of great sodo-politicaTimport- 
anc^' a&j I's a means of bridging the guff between capitalistic 
industry and the industrial worker. The experience we have 
bad hitherto with the settlement of agricultural labourers has 
been extraordinarily satisfactory. Not only settlement com¬ 
panies but private persons have successfo^Jy worked in this 
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direotion. The expense of aeiUement is, u a role, heav;, ;et 
when the laboarer ie helped b;^ wife and children he is able 
to raise the high rent which i/ necessary in order to cover the^ 
costs. Let us take care, however, that we do not place (he 
settler in a depend'j>i)t position. Only whon he is a fiee man 
' will he work willingly.” 

The main lines upon which the Prussian Government priposes 
to dkj^^with this question were laid down in an Order issued in 
January, 1907, by the Miniaters of Agriculture and Finance 
jointly, intended to.facilitaic the application of the law regarding 
rent-fee farms to'agricultural and industrial labourers. It is 
hoped that agricultura'. labourers especially may be settled on 
the land in large num ers, with a view to alleviating tho labour 
scarcity, and in their case the provisions of tho law are to be 
used t<f the utmost. Tho Order sanctioned the reduction of 
the minimum area of a small holding under the j'ent-fee farm 
law of 1891 to about 12i ares, or a third of an acre.* Such 
labourers’ holdings are not to bo created in colonies, and so • 
far as industrial labourers are concerned there must be proof that 
where holdings are desired there exists a prospect of permanent 
work, so that there may bo no fear of tho holdings having to change 
hands. In order that a labourer may have a definite interest 
in his holding he is to be required either to leave an annual 
rent or mfirtgage charge on his land, irredeemable for at least 
ten years, or to*provide surety for the payment of tho rent- 
charge for from ton to fifteen years. Moreover, it is expoejed 
that a small holder will pay down from one-tenth to one-eighth 
of the purchase money. , 

In general, small Jioldicigs can only be created through the 
Land Banks, by conynunal unions, by co-operative societies, 
or the public utility associations, theJgh employers desirous of 
providing their workpeople with “ hearth and land ” of their 
own, qpd other private persons under suitable conditions, ^ill 
be allowed to take advantage of the law. As to the dwelling^ 
to be hoilt upon t^ese small holdings, it is provided that at lean 
from 85 to 90 per^nt. of tho land must be unbuilt uporf^d 
that only one-fomily houses of two stories at the^oft, to¬ 
gether with the necessary farm buildings, may be erected. For 
the protection of Germanism H is required that in ” the nation¬ 
ally-threatened districts” of the East and West nf^l^y 
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kingdom («.«., the Polish and Banish ^olsTes) the owners 
of holdings shall bind themse^ea to ensure the retention of 
4ho land in Gorman hands, am, under certain circumstances, 
the State is to be able to exereise a right of re-purchase at 
a price, wllich is never to exceed 90 pei^ cent, of the market 
value of the holding. ' 

Eoj the carrying out of this scheme it has been proposed to 
set apart a portion of fiscal laud in every Government strict 
for the creation of labourers' holdings—fifteen to twentym each 
district—the purchase price being £21^5, £76 for land and f^PO 
for buildings, payable in instalments sprea^ over sixty years. 
The groat objection to the creation of^ such holdings is that 
they cannot by any possibility do morfi than keep a family 
in vegetables and goats’ milk, and must bo regarded as allot¬ 
ments to be cultivated in spare time. Moreover, the eonstant 
complaint of the agricultural labourer is that at present, owing 
to his endless duties, he has no spare time. Hence the work 
on hi.s patch of a third of an acre of land will either mean 
over-exertion, or it will have to fall on his wife and children, 
and in any case he will need to earn his livelihood as before 
as a farm worker. *' 



CHAPTER XIV 

* 

THBf KUllAL LABOUR PROBLEM 

IxtODt of rural migrivtionj^Tho *'land-flight" of the labourer and Its 
causea—the effect of mSchinery In increasing seasonal labour—Conditions 
of rural life—Housing and wages of the* agricultural labourer—Rural 
mi gy tinn and poverty: a statistical oomparison—Methods of remunera¬ 
tion—Payment in kind, and examples of wages agreements—The spirit 
of feudalism still perpetuated in North and East PrusBii—Baron vom 
Stein’s laws against serfdom—How the effect of the Edict of Emdnoipa- 
iion was weakened—The “Servants’ OrdinancesInability of the « 
agricultural labourer to combine or strike—Broach of contract by 
agricultural labourers—Modern social logislalion has ignored tho rural 
labourer-^A Prussian landowner’s opinion of lost opportunities—The 
system of somi-bound labour doomed—Proposed remedies for the “ land- 
flight"—The importation of foreign labour—Absence of organisation in 
rural districts-The unpopularity of Socialism amongst agricultural 
labourers. 

• 

[ N the whole Empire there were in Docembor» 1900, 823,597 
foreigners in a popul^fion of 56,367,178, representing the 
)roportiQn of 1’4 per cent., while at tho census of 1890 there 
eero 483,254 foreigners in a population* of 49,428,000, repre- 
lenting the proportion of oAly 0'87 per cent. It has been 
jstimated that at lea^t 300,000 migratory foreigners are 
imployed in summer as labourers in tlfe agricultural districts of 
he country. Prussia alone had in December, 1906, 524,8'^ 
esident (preigners, equal to 1*4 per cent, of its total population 
36,767,202), and over 800,000 of these foreigners came from 
Austria, Sungary, aijd Russia, sonft 60 per cent, of them bcii^ 
nales.* Yet in 189^i^s8ia had only 206,818 foroign|j £3 fjnd 
n 1886 156,970. The number has increased during twenty 
rears from 5‘6 to 14'1 per 1,000 of the population. 

• The census of the United Kingdom in 1901 showed a populatloq^of 
18,104,975, of whom 198,118, or 0*59 pet cent., were loreignera. 
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These striking fipres point to one of most serionB pro1>> 
lems by which agriculture, anf particularly the agriculture of 
SriiBsia, is confronted, viz., fee persistent dearth of native 
labour anjl, in recent years, labour of any kind. One of the 
phrasec most commonly on the lips of af ricultural writers, and 
most constantly recurring in the agri(|ullural debates which, 
occupy so large a part of the attention of the Prussian Diet, 
is “ the land-flight (Landflucht) of the labourer.” Any ^lana- 
tion of the reasons of the remar.kable migration from me rural 
districts which has occurred durirfg the .past ten or twelve ' 
years brings us face to face with some,, of the underlying 
conditions of Prussian agriculture which are at once the mis¬ 
fortune of the country and the despair f jf the true agricultural 
reformer. 

“Wo understandby the term ‘movement from thet;onntry,’ 
or, as it is also called, ‘ land-flight,’ ” writes Sohnrey, “ not 
merely the natural movement of population which bears the 
superfluous surplus of rural strength to the towns, but the 
unnatural precipitation of that movement, which more and more 
depopulates the country and overpopulates the towns.” 

But the movement can only be regarded as an unnatural ” 
one because the causes which have produced it are also, in part, 
“ unnatural." What wo see, in fact, is the wholesale with¬ 
drawal from the rural districts of those who have iiiimemorially 
been the mainstay of agriculture. The tcf.vnward .movement 
ip specially stropg in the Polish provinces and the backward 
North of Prussia, where it amounts to an absolute calamity 
both for the large proprietors and the farmers who need one 
or two hands for the most part ol the ,yoar. 

How great is the migration from the Polish provinces in 
particular will appeal ifrom proofs easy to apply. It is 
reijuired that workmen insured against old age and invalidity 
sfiall return their receipt cards to the places where they were 
first issued, wherever they may be at the time. There is thus 
V a constant exchange of cards between the Central guards oi 
EiMiio. In 1907 the returns of the IjSard for Posen showed 
thal fiSfoOS persons more had left the district than had arrived, 
and in 1906 the excess was 74,101, making 139,104 for two 
years. In 1906 15,642 more persons went to Berlin than 
,,,v;»ine thence; the excess of removals to the Rhine Province 
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«u 9,889, and the excess of aremovals to Westphalia was 
8,405. The majority of the migrited Poles had been engaged in 
agricultnie, but had turned to /dustry; only a small minority 
had been domestic servants; of those who returned tfi the 
province of Posen a Imge part were elderly persons. 

Statistics prepared uy th^ Government of the province of 
Easb^russia, with the aid of the elementary school teachers, 
shdjJved that during the year 1905-6 over 2,400 families left 
tha^ province, most of themigoing to the West of the kingdom, 
and few going abroad. It was found that almost half the 
recruits called up from the rural districts did not return to their 
former agricultural employment.* The migratory spirit would 
appear to infect girls hardly less than young men. Dr. Binder- 
waid, wl)p investigated the movement of population from the 
Saal district, found that of 4,576 girls who were born in that 
district between the years 1884 and 1888 no less than 3,0Q6, or 
66 per cent., had in 1904 loft agriculture and migrated to the 
towns, there taking work as factory operatives, domestic ser¬ 
vants, sempstresses, laundry workers, saleswomen, (fcc.t 

Further, Ilf the statistics of oversea emigration arc examined 
it is found that a far larger ratio to population falls to the agri¬ 
cultural States and the agricultural provinces of the same 
States than, to the industrial States and districts. Thus the 
emigrants of Gcrn*»n nationality who left Prussia in 1906 were 
48 pet 10(f,000 of the population, and in Saxony the ratio was 
88 per 100,000, but in Bavaria the ratio was 63, in Baden 5^, 
and in Wiirtemberg 68. Again, while the ratio of emigrants in 
the industrial provinces of Prussia was 42 per 100,000 of the 
population in Westphalia, 2^ in Rhineland, and 33 in Hesse- 
Nassan, it was 107 in agricultural We^taPrussia, 181 in Posen, 
and 82 in Schleswig-Holstein. 

All sorts of reasons have been advanced by the agriculturtil 
party add its spokesmen in the Press for the depopulation 
of the country districts, on the one ^and by unreasoning advocates 
who see in the actioisof the labourer only a proof of jper\emij/f 
and on the other by serious men who recognise that ifvthesb is 
a landowner’s side to the question there is as surely a labourer’s 

• Detate In the lUichsteg, Februar7*12. 1907. 

t “ SenhaftiglEeit and abwanderung der weiblicbcn Jngend vom LaniV^... 
(BtfUn, 1905). , / 
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side as well. As an illastrat/!on of the too easy, sopetficiai 
method of explaining the land-ijght.of the laboorer, the following 
passage may be quoted from an\,grarian organ:— 

“ An dvil spirit stalks through the liyid, taking the form of 
disobedience, of resistance, of the emancipation of all the lower 
instyicts. Our youth is specially j^ssessed by this spirit, which 
is like a devastating pestilence. The symptoms of the jf.hlady 
which has seized hold of our youth point clearly to thd proper 
remedy. We are suffering from a pestilence of education, ai^d it ■ 
is inoculated in the school, and through the school it poisons 
the juvenile mind and body. The consequences are seen in 
the flight from the country, in the fej^ of physical work, in 
effeminacy, and in superficiality.” 

The same frame of mind was reflected by a largq, Silesian 
landed proprietor who said at a recent congress of agrarians: 
“ The children learn too much to-day, and the result is that we 
can no longer get labourers.” To many persons it will seem 
that sentiments like these may go far towards explaining the evil 
of which their authors complain, yet while a certain significance 
cannot be withheld from them they fail to do justice to the land- 
owners’ difficulty. 

One of the most important factors in the case is the large 
extent to which the permanent labourer, engaged p,ll the year 
round, has been replaced by the seasonal Iab,'^urer, owing to the 
increasing use of machinery of various kinds—in ploughing, 
sowing, reaping-* -BO that work which formerly occupied weeks 
can now, when the time comes round, be done in an equal num¬ 
ber of days. The result is that a much smaller number of men 
is needed during the greater part of the' year, and the farmer 
naturally restricts his supply to the indispensable number 
required in winter, trusting for the rest to seasonal labour. The 
displaced settled labourer tried the lot of the seasonal worker for 
a time, picking up odds and ends of a penurious livelihood in the 
(' off-seasons as best be might, until the life became too precarious 
'vrd he tired of it. The more the use of machinery has in- 
crec|ed„in fact, the stronger has become the movement to the 
towns. Hence it is the largest estates, beat able to employ 
mechanical appliances advantageously, which in the busy 
seasons of the year suffer most from the land-flight of native 
'TaBour. 
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Harr Erert, writing from tha landowners' standpoint, and 
speaking speeiall; of the East of Prussia, says;— 

“ In consequence of the unfaj^urable climate it is impossible 
to distribute the necessary operations of agriculture in'( lie East 
so equally throughout fee year as in the West. In the short 
summer, when so much nas tea bo done, the agriculturist requires 
a codtparatively large numb/' of labourers, horses, and other 
stock, in the short winter fewer. As to his draught horses, he 
can to some extent remed}! mhtters by the reduction of the 
forage rations, but he cannot do this in the ease of labour. 
What can he do ? Of every undertaker, whether ho be a farmer 
or a manufacturer, it is-primarily to bo expected that ho shall 
work economically, otherwise he is not in his right place. But 
the farmy who permanently keeps more labourers than he can 
employ does not so work. So long as the power-worked thrasher 
was unknown, weaving for home use and the thrashing-floor 
afforded the farm labourer ample employment in winter. But in 
this domain, as in others, technical progress has created social 
evils. An employer cannot bo expected to renounce the advan¬ 
tages of thtf- machino-thrasher in order to keep his labourers 
in regular employment. Certainly he acts more according to 
economic principles if he keeps permanently, in yearly contract, 
only so manj labourers as he can fairly employ in winter, and for 
the rest trusts in si^nmer to seasonal labour. Henco the much- 
lamented IRnd-flight in the East is by no means due alone to 
the farm labourer's hope of attaining better or»plossanter con* 
ditions of life by migrating to the town; it is also due to a 
certain extent to tho revolution in the cdhditions of production 
which compels the farmer to reduce the number of his permanent 
labourers, in so far as -they cannot bo employed in winter in 
forest work, road-making, and other impftvements, Ac. However 
disagreeable rural seasonal work may be from the social stanj; 
point, from the economic standpoint it is for the individual farmer 
to some extent a necessary evil.”* 

But heiw the question is not exhausted. Tho modernising jyfa 
the methods of cultivation explains why tho largo estates^canj^ot 
employ so much labour all the year round as formerly, it also 
gives a good reason why those labourers who are only offered 
seasonal employment do not choose to remain on tho land, bq^^ 
• ‘^Per deotocha ^n,” pp. 7,8. 
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does not explain why there i« a dearth of lahonr at all times 
, of the year. And the causes which have produced this larger 
problem, which is far more series than that of seasonal scarcity 
, —whiph ‘can be remedied by the importation of laboor from 
Eussia, Austria, and Galicia—may well^be summarised in one, 
yiz.f the unhappy conditions ur^er 4hich the agricultural 
labourers are still compelled to liw in most parts of the^imral 
North and East. Low wages, poor dwellings, social ostracism, 
an almost feudal relationship towards his employer, the depiiva- ■ 
tion of all the civil rights which have beed conferred upon the 
urban working classes—in these signs of hi^ inferiority as a man 
and a citizen lies the explanation of tl^ agricultural labourer’s 
unwillingness to remain in the country and of his migration to 
the industrial districts of the West in increasing ,numbers, 
insomuch that in the Westphalian coal-mines there are to be 
found tens of thousands of Poles who have during the past few 
years abandoned their native provinces in the East. In 1906 
no less than 33'7 per cent, of all the miners in the Dortmund 
district were Poles and East Prussians, though the percentage 
in 1893 was only 24'9. In Bhineland and Westphiria together 
there were in 1906 no fewer than 97,000 industrial workpeople 
who had migrated from the East of Prussia. To use a 
catch-phrase which has latterly become current, and which fairly 
describes the problem, “ the need of labourovs is attributable to 
the labourers’ need.” Everything that makes life worth living, 
iSiat adds dignity-to labour, that gives men self-respect and hope, 
is withheld from the great mass of the labourers who Work the 
large estates of the Bast Elbe proprietors. 

’There is no need to accumulate evidence as to the inferiority 
of housing conditions ip rural districts. A prominent agrarian, 
Baron von Mantouffel, oh a recent occasion sought to induce the 
Qpvemment to make the right of agricultural labourers to migrate 
to the towns dependent on proof that they bad healthy homes 
/' to go to there. The argument proceeded from the assumption 
>iVat rural houses are better than urban which is" &r from 
beipg -thei' case, so far as the large towns are concerned, 
though the rents of urban dwellings are, of course, very 
much higher. The publications.of the public health department 
o^,the Prussian Ministry of Education and Public Worship spei^ 
•lof unhealthy rural dwellings in^ most parts pf the monarchy—of 
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insnfBcient space, dilapidated bwldings, of darkness, damp, and 
Jeoay, of unwholesome drainagJ and water supply, and living-# * 
rooms and pigstyes in immolate conjunction. One of the 
strongest reasons for this state of things is undoubtedly tlie fact 
that the dwelling is frfcuently part of the labourer’s wages. 

As to wages, throughout the whole of the second half o^ last 
cenfiry these gradually incrAsed. A writer in the “ Prenssisohe 
Jahrbiicher ” recently published the following comparative returns 
of the yearly wages which ♦ere paid between 1853 and 1893 on 
an estate in the ne'ighbourhood of a large Rhenish town, food 
and lodging being ^en additional:— 


1 



ia^3. 

im. 

1873. 

1888. 

1893. 


£ A. d. 1 

£ B. d. 

£ B. d. 

£ 9 . d. 

£ B. 

d. 

First hind 

6 6 0 

9 6 0 

16 6 0 

15 6 -0 

18 6 

0 

Third hind ... 

4 7 0 

5 H 0 

0 0 

9 3 0 

10 10 

0 

Labourer 

6 6 0 

6 18 0 

7 10 0 

8 0 0 

15 0 

0 

First maid ... 

3 19 0 

3 18 0 

6 10 0 

7 10 0 

9 3 

0 


It should ife borne in mind, however, that, these rates refer to 
one of the most progressive parts of Prussia, where large estates 
are rare. During the past decade there has been further steady 
improvement, yet the rate of progress is not believed to have 
kept pace with th* higher cost of living, and it is quite certain 
that it has not sensibly improved the labourer’s material position 
or broadened his social outlook. * 

That'it is largely poverty which drives the labourers from the 
countly to the towns is a fact which has never been seriously 
contested, and a study of tlie Prussian Government’s returns 
of internal migration fti conjunction j#th those of incomes of 
persons liable to State income tax points to conclusions the 
significance of which cannot be gainsaid. It is true that oRiy 
incomes*exceeding ^45 per annum are included in the latter 
returns (since incomes below that figure aro exempted from 
taxation),'so that tlH proportion of the entire populaljjon covers 
is little more than k third, but as these incomes art fq#nily 
incomes and include not only money wages, but all payments in 
kind—house, land, wheat, see^, potatoes, flax, &c.—it follows 
that a very considerable nnmher of agricultural labourers wiiiihe 
scheduled. The broad result pt such a comparison between 
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wealth and movement of popnktion is that districts with the 
diighost proportion of taxable iicooies have the largest amount 
of immigr^ation, and conversely^ that where the taxable ^r- 
tion of, tho population is smallest there is most migration, so 
that in some of the poorer districts rapM depletion is taking 
placft 

Tho dilTorcnce between West ana East is very striking./*' On 
the average of tho years 1899 to 1903 163 per thousand of the 
pojmlation of tho Diisseldorf Govern.nent district were assessed 
to State income tax as having incomes exceeding ^46, and 
during the years 1895 to 1900 tho excess bf immigration over 
migration outwards was 8'0 per cent. Ti e corresponding figures 
for Cologne were 127 per 1,000 and + 4'4 per cent.; for 
Hanover 120 per 1,000 and + 2'5 per cent.; and for Munster 
116 per 1,000 and + 7'7 per cent. On the other hand, all 
tho 24 Government districts (out of a total of 37) with leas than 
100 inhabitants per 1,000 of the population liable to income 
tax showed an excess of migration over immigration, and 
nearly all these were districts in tho East or North-East of the 
kingdom. Of the latter the most notable instances^ were the 
following;— 


Qovfirnment District. 

No. of Inhabitants 
per 1,000 linhlo to 
Inoouio lax. 

[jDocrostto of Population 
owing to AMigratlon, 

IWVluOO. 


7 

I'cr cent. 

Allenstcin . 

86-8 

11 4^ 

Marionwei'ler . 

43*5 

7-3 

pGsen . 

Hi 

7-9 

Gumbinnort . 

48-3 

6'9 

Bromberg . 

49*2 

5-4 

Koslin .’ 

49-3 

6-4 

Aurich . 

845 

3-2 


7V- 


' The correspondence is so general as to establish the rule that 
tbktivo poverty implies a relatively high deg»ee of migrition. 

The same result is arrived at when we compare the migration 
of tho population in relation to the official standard rate of day 
wages, t.e., the " customary day wages of the locality,” as fixed 
nm-tflvthe Insurance Laws by the higher administrative authorities 
conjunction with the commnosl authorities. These rotes sro 
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It a rnle somewhat below the .wages aotuallj paid, yet they 
Jord a valuable standard of comparison between the different. 
larts of a country or a province Here, again, it is found that 
rhero the rate of day wages i/ highest there is as a lulo more 
mmigration than migrition and vice vertd. How the rule works 
s shown by the following tab'o :— * 




* Oovernment Distrld. 

Avetefif' Day Wages 

1 of Adults. lOUl. 

Incrcftse or Derroftso of 
PupiilatioQ owiut; to 
Migration. 


Marks. 

1805 -1000. 

1900-1905. 

(ft) RVst. 

DusseMorf . 

1-99 

Per cent. 

+ 8-0 

Per ceul. 

+ 41 

Irnsberg . 

1-97 

+ 90 

+ 1-2 

UUnstet...! . 

1*81 

+ 7-7 

+ .^•6 

lologne. 

1-71 

+ 4-4 

+ 81 

(b) Ea9t. 

lambinnen . 

104 

- 6-9 

-ViO 

Ulenstein . 

1-09 

- 11 4 

- 5:i 

Posen . 

1-16 

- 7-9 

- 4-« 

Uatienwerder. 

1-23 

- 7'3 

-5-7 

Sromberg 

1-26 

- 6-4 

-6-3 


The “Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalokonomie und Statistik 


published an analysis of returns 
only, without payment in kind) 
strative auyiorities^n all parts of 
found to fall into five groups:— 

lat Group . 

• 2nd Group . 

8rd Group •... 8.. 

Itb Group . 

Stb Group . 


of agricultural wages (money 
collected in 1905 by admini- 
the Empire. The wages were 

.» • 

£16 to £21 per annum 
£21 to &7 „ 

£27 to £33 „ 

£33 to £39 „ 

£391^45 „ 


It was found that wages of the first class were paid in 31-13 per 
cent, of the area covered by tlie returns, wages of the second class 
in 41'81 per cent., wages of the third class in 24'43 per cent., » 
wages of the fourthaplass in 2-49*pcr cent., and wages of the ' 
fifth class in 0'14 perscent.; so that wages of between ^nd 
^27 (roughly from 6s. to lOs. per week) were paid in nearly 
three-quarters of the entire area covered by the returns. The 
fewest rates fell to the agricullural provinces of Pru8siaa#,ij,d 
Bavaria, and especially to Eaij^ and West Prussia, Posen, 
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Silesia, the Upper Palatinate, pd Upper and Middle Franeonis. 

• The lowest rates of wages were not paid at all in the Pruasian 
provinces of Saxony, Hesse-hfessau, Schleswig-Holstein, and 
Rhineland, where there is either industry or progressive agri¬ 
culture, nor yet in the Kingdoms of Saxday and Wiirtemberg. 

The highest rates were paid ill certain districts of Branden¬ 
burg, Schleswig-Holstein, Hanovhr, Westphalia, Rbiiieland 
(Prussia), in Upper Bavaria, the Kingdom of Saxony, Wiirtem- 
berg, and Hesse. It was also foumJ' that the wages were higher, 
in districts in which estates of medium size predominated inan 
in those in which large and small estates pfeduminated. 

As between the various parts of Prutsia there is considerable 
difference in the level of wages. While the highest rates are 
paid in the West, in the neighbourhood of the industrial districts 
and in the home of small farming, wages are lowest in the North 
and .East, between which there is little to choose, although the 
labourers are of different race, those of the East being for the 
most part Poles, while those in the North are of the patient, 
stolid, much-enduring Low German stock. 

The “ Reformblatt fiir Arboiterversichcrung ” pramsh'ed in 
1907 the following analysis of money wages paid to adult agri¬ 
cultural and forest labourers in various administrative circles of 
the province of East Prussia:— 


, Males. i 

Females. 

No. of 

Yearly Money 

No. of 

Yearly Money 

Circlet. 

•Vaget. I 

Circles. 

Wages. 


£ 

8. 

d. 1 


£ 

8. 

d. 

14 

Id, 

1 ® 

® 1 

1 

10 

0 

0 

1 

18 

.45 

0 

11 

10 

10 

0 

s 

19 

10 

0 1 

1 

11 

5 

0 

S 

20 

0 

0 

10 

19 

0 

0 

1 

20 

10 

0 

2 

12 

10 

0 

1 

91 

0 

0 

1 

13 

0 

0 

1 

22 

0 

0 

4 

18 

10 

0 

4 

22 

10 

0'’ 

4 

15 

0 

Oiu 

V. 2 

26 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

0 

1 

22 

10 

0 






/n all the oases given above payment in kind was supple¬ 
mentary to the money wages, nnd the labourer’s actual position 
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ean only be nndentood when thp fbdl tenne of his oontraot of 
senice are considered. Generally a small cottage, worUi at 
the local value Is. or Is. 6d. pea week, is part of the and 
fireqaently a plot of land for p(^atoes, a certain quantity «f food 
pom, bread, or vegetates, with wood or turf for fuel, and so^- 
tiiq^ pasturage for a goat, a Iheop, or even a cow are addedf 

Tto value of these variousreayments in kind (“ Nataralkn ”), 
differs in every individual case. The Deutsche Zeitung (the 
orgjn of the Agrarian Lca^ue^ recently published the follow¬ 
ing as the wages and perquisites of the average Pomeranian 
labourer: Money wllges, £11 10s. per annum with a bonus 
(conditionally) of £1 IC^i.; a dwelling-house, 28 cwts. of corn, 
50 cwts. of potatoes, about 8 quarts of skimmed milk daily, 
and 40 jwts. of briquettes. The total annual value would in 
normal times bo as follows; Money, £13 ; rout (at Is. 6d. 
weekly), £3 18s.; corn (at 7s. per cwt. wholesale), £9 ICs. ; 
potatoes (at 23. per cwt. wholesale), £5; milk (1,095 quarts 
at Id.), £4 11s. 3d.; briquettes (at Is. per cwt.), £2; total, 
£38 5s. 3d. ; equal to 14s. 8d. per week. This must bo regarded 
as an outside estimate, however, and cannot bo taken as repre¬ 
sentative of Prussian estates generally. 

A glance at specimen contracts of service customary in the 
East will giije the best idea of the value of the labourer’s services 
and of the sort of 11^ he leads. 

The ba^s of the organisation of agricultural labour which 
still continues in that part of Germany is th^ Inslmann, wh5 
is a sort Of master labourer. He engages himself by the year 
to the lord of the manor, and js paid partfy in money and partly 
in kind. As a rule his wife and children render service cither 
regularly or at special sbasons, and fre^cntly he has labourers 
under him. These men he engages on his own terms, and for 
their board and lodging ho is responsible, while the landlord 
pays him* for their labour according to a filed rate which is set 
down in his own contract of servic^. 

• A wages'contract Mating to the province of East Pijissia, and ‘ 
concluded in 1906, ruffs as follows:— • ^ 

“ The labourer receives free dwelling, 6 cubic metres of wood 
for fuel, half an [English] acre pf land for potatoes, forage for 
two or three goats, and straw. He receives per day Ibrni 
October 1 to April 1, } mark (Is.)/and from Apr]] 1 until mowing 
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time, 1 mark 25 pfennige (Is, ^.)> ancl 6-om then to Ootober 1, 

1 mark 50 pfenaige (la. 6d.). 'His wife reoeivee 50pfennige 
(6d.) per day all the year ronn4- For thrashing with the flail 
the lahpurer receives the 14th huhel.” 

,The wages, both in money and jaind, ofithis labourer, who ha^ 
six children, may probably be estfncated at i£24 per annum j^>he 
money wages alone (306 days—162)at Is., 76 at Is, 8d., and 79 
at Is. 6d.), work out to 7s. per week. 

The following is another contrati relating likewise to Fast 
Prussia (the money is here converted into the nearest English 
equivalents):— *' 

“ The working day is 14 hours, with intervals of 8 hours 
fixed by the factor. 

“ (1) Except at harvest time the daily rates of wages are:— 

s. d. 

■ Mon who can mow, from April 1 to the 

end of the potato harvest . 1 

Ditto, after the potato harvest. 1 1^ 

Young men over 18 years who can manage •- 

horses and oxen . 1 0 

Women and girls over 18 years. 1 0 

Young men and girls under 18 years ... 0 9J 

“ (2) During the com harvest (4 to 6 
weeks)— ' 

Men .16 

Women and young men and girls over 18 

years ... •.1 2J 

Young men and girls under-18yo;irs ... 1 0 

" (3) For overtime nen receive Ifd. per hour, and all other 
labourers IJd. 

■ “ (4) Payments in kind additional—Dwelling-house consist¬ 
ing of bedroom with straw sack and cover, and a common 
kitchen, and for every labourer weekly 8J litres (3 quarts) of 
skimmed milk, 22 lb. of potatoes, 8| lb. of ■bread, 1 lb! 11 ounces 
of Qoun. 1^ ounces of peas, 17 ounces of nee, 17 ounces of meat 
(or 7|d.), 17 ounces of fat (or 6d.), and 9 ounces of salt.” 

The aggregate money value yrould here be about £81 lOs. 

. ^ the following recent contract, which relates to the provinoe 
of West Prussia, the /nstmaniv^is specially .mentioned 
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The Itutmam is reqaired tonrork £ram April 1 to October 1 
tom sonrise to sunset, and during the rest of the year hrom light 


o dark. His wife is required is work from April 1 to the end of 
he harvest every afternoon fo/Sd. per day, and most be ready 
It any other time to e igage m house work from early mor^g 
per day. f 

“during harvest the labofrer is expected to work on Sundays 
md holidays when required/ , 

“ The wages of the /7i«fnMnn are :— 

" Free house, 90 *quare roods of garden land, and 135 square 


■oods of potato land in Uic field. 

“ Food for every 30 aork days as follows : 88 lb. rye, 24 lb. 


^eas, and 19 lb. barley. 

“ Five^cords of turf or 35 cwts. of coal, and 2 cubic metres of 
wood for fuel, subject to a payment of Is. fid. per 5 cords of turf 


jr 7 cwts. of coal for getting the same. • 

" In money wages—From Martinmas until April 1, 3Jd. per 
lay; from April 1 to June 1, djd.; from June 1 to September 1, 


Sd.^and September 1 to Martinmas, 3Jd. 

“ The ploughman receives from Martinmas to April 8Jd.; 
from April 1 to September 1, 4Jd.; and from September 1 to 


Martinmas, 3Jd.” 

In this cqpo tho Instmann had to pay 3s. for pasturage for a 
cow, Is. for a pig»and fid. each for young pigs, also 6 young 
pullets yelrly by way of heriot. His money wages were about 
£fi per annum, but so smail a payment is oxceftional. 

Some wages contracts provide for the,labourer living in his 
own (frvelling and finding hjp own food. The following is an 
example (the values are converted) :— 

“ The employer or hfs agent determkes which work shall be 
performed on piece or time rates. The rates of pay are as 
follows :—(1) Day wages with full board and lodging—ft)r 
the husBand Is. IJd., and at harvest Is. 3}d. ; for tho wife 
lOd. and Is. respectively. Daj^ wages, without board and^* 
lodging—For tho Ban Is. 7Jd. and for the wife IJd. In 
addition 25 lb. of p'otatocs are given per head wecAly^and 
1} pints of skimmed milk daily. The employer fixes the 
time for beginning and endipg work. In every case 358. 
shall be deducted from the wages and shall only be reWtned 
on the determination of servicof In the event of discharge 
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owing to nnpnnotuality, insubordination, drunkenness, or other 
irregular conduct this money shall be withheld." 

The following contract was communicated by a Pomeranian 
landowper to a Berlin newspap^ in January, 1907, in refuta- 
tioja of certain criticisms which V>&d beftn passed upon labour, 
conditions on his estate :— \ ^ 

“ Money wages for the labourer yf fll 10s. per annum,'^lso 
6 d. for every cartload of corn led to t ,)wn. 

“ Wages of two children, 14 sndilG years respectively, §d. 
and 7id. per day, and of an older youth Is. 

“ Free dwelling, consisting of one living-room, one bedroom, 
and a small kitchen, a loft and a garden.' 

“ Stabling for two pigs, two goats, and ten hens. 

“ One Magdeburg acre or 60 square roods of potatoes,, 

" 28 cwts. of wheat, rye, &c.,and grazing and hay for two goats. 

" pints of milk per day. 

" Free cartage of fuel, and 40 cwts. of briquettes. 

“ Free medical attendance and medicine for the labourer and 
his family. 

" Work begins at 4 a.m. with the feeding of the horses?^ 

It will be safe to place the money value of the wages and 
allowances of the man alone at £36 per annum, or 14s. weekly. 

Finally an agreement relating to the Kingdom of Saxony and 
concluded in 1906 may be quoted ;— t 

“ Hours of work, 6 a.m. till 7 p.m. Half an hour allowed for 
btoakfast and aftdinoon vesper and a hour at noon. 

“ The wages are as follows—Men, lOJd. per day when 
not on piecework; women and youths, 9Jd. per day whdn not 
on piecework; overtime, 2d. and IJd. respectively per hour. 

“ Rations—For men(^ 11 lb. of bread per week, women 
and youths, 8’8 lb., with 3 quarts of skimmed milk, 1‘10 lb. of 
fats'I'lO lb. of moat or 6d., 27i lb. potatoes, 110 lb. rice or 
lentils, I'lO lb. peas, ITO lb. barley, i fb. flour, J ib. salt. 
These rations may not bo sold or given away, and anything left 
"bver belongs to the employer ; every infraction of this" condition 
is punishable with a line of 2s. On demand the laboiirers must 
at all times work by piece, and then they must pay 4|d. per day 
for food. 

"Xhe following time is allowed to women for preparing meals 
—Forenoon ftom 10 to 12 and afternoon fro^ 6 to 7. 
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*' The leboTirera farther here ftm lodging, with e etnw pallet 
and a coTerlet for each person, and free fuel. The dormitories 
are divided for the sexes. Every labourer has to deposit SOs. as 
secarity, this being deducted his wages at the rate of 83 . or 
4s. weekly. / 

^Sickness premiums andeaxes must be altogether pai^by 
th^ labourers and are dedweted from their wages. Whenever 
necessary the labourer mm work on Sundays." 

pn the larger manorial! estates it is usual to stipulate in 
the labourer’s wagds agreement for the services of his wife as 
required, and also o^all children of working age, for the whole 
family is expected to bd at the call of the employer at any time. 
On these estates it is no uncommon thing for the schools 
to be clqped at given seasons, so that all children over ten years 
may be turned into the woods to plant trees or de.stroy insects, 
into the fields to weed, glean, or pull beets, or to do other land 
work. When the task is over the school rcassemblos and all 
goes on comfortably as before. The teachers do not like these 
uncertain interniptions, nor yet do the school inspectors, but 
they are helpless. 

It would bo possible to multiply illustrations of agricultural 
labour contracts indefinitely, but those quoted arc representative. 
On the whole a fair estimate of a labourer's pay will be from 
£25 to £40 in i|oney and in kind.* 

Yet evdn low wages would not have driven the labourer from 
the land had not his Icga^ position been such «s to make it difi- 
cult, aiAl often impossible, to assert any claim to improved con- 
ditioils of life. With the domestic servant the agricultural 
labourer in most parts of Germany is in the unique position 
of being legally disqualified from com^iing for economic ends. 
The law of Prussia will serve as an illmtration of this disability. 
In order to understand the position of tho agricultural labojrcr 
in Prussia it is necessary to go back to tho omancipatjon of the 
serfs at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Convinced by 

• A Clerical deputy 8|id in the Reichstag on February 8, 1907 : “ Tho 
wane of agrlcuttural labourers in Upper Silesia are high enough. 4 i^urer 
with lOe. (under Its. per week) in Upper tiitesia is as well off as d'oeriia 
workman with £60 or £70." A Conservative landowner from Pomerania 
added ; " The agricultural labourer earns with us from 2a. to Bs. a day in 
sommer, and haa a piece of land and a good healthy dwelling.” Ta||jpg the 
whole year together, however, it is questionable whether the daily rate tvould 
neeed la 8d., equal Ip £22 lOe. pcr,8tnnum lor three hundred days’ work. 
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his Ministers Bsron Tom Stebv Ton Sch5n, uid others of the 
neoessit; of abolishing fendalism," King Frederick William HI., 
on October 9,1807, issued his famous Edict which, in addition to 
decreeipg freedom of occupation t oth for burghers and peasants, 
an^ permitting both to acquire an\i hold property without condi-. 
tion'i'released the cultirators of th\ soil in particular from 
dependent position by the followingjplauses (10-12):— 

“ After the date of this Edict do subject-relationship shall 
exist further, whether by birth or iflarriago, by the assumptjpn 
of a subject position, or by contract. . . . With Martinmas 
Day of 1810 all serfage in our States ceaoes. After that day 
there shall exist only free men.” 

But the large manorial proprietors viewed with apprehension 
the prospect of their labourers being free to go and d<> as they 
wished, and they besought the King to sanction the issue of a • 
code of regulations for servants, or “ Servants’ Ordinance" 
(Qesindeordnung), by which the liberty of the labourer would be 
restricted and he would still, for practical purposes, be bound to 
the soil. In spite of the opposition of Minister vom Stein, the 
King agreed, and several days before the emancipatory edict of 
1807 came into operation in November, 1810, the “ Servants' 
Ordinance for aH the provinces of the Prussian Monarchy of 
November 8 , 1810,” was promulgated. The object of this 
“Ordinance” was said to be the removal ,'>f uncertainty on 
the subject of rights and duties as between employers and 
soi-vants, and it '•superseded most of the existing provincial 
“ Ordinances ” of the kind. But it did more. The old 
“ Ordinances ” were intended to apply to domestic servants. 
The new and uniforni “ Ordinance,” by the mere introduction 
of a phrase, drew into Ps not the entire class of agricultural 
servants living with thoiVmasters. Other “ Ordinances” have 
beer issued since for provinces and districts of the monarchy, 
but the “ Ordinance ” of 1810 still applies to the provinces of 
the East and portions of the North and West. The oldest 
of the “Ordinances” still operative in Prisssia is ohe dating 
from 17)12 and applying to the Duchy of Lanenburg. 

Tlie Prussian “ Servants’ Ordinance ” of 1810 applies, there¬ 
fore, not only to domestic servants but in general to all labourers 
whoji'o not come under the general law of association—like the 
industrial workpeople—provideds)heir relatiop to their employers 
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if I pmoanent one and that the; lire in some way in the latter'a 
honseholda. Ita effect is that such labourers are bound to render 
obedience to a degree which differs but little from unrestricted 
compulsion; the right to cancjl a contract of service is Jimited 
to such an extent that it caniiardly be said to exist at all uin 
action they are expressly fifrbidden by law of April 24, lw4, 
to wrike collectively under eny circumstances whatever on pain 
of imprisonment; so that, im effect, though the name of serfage 
is jio longer used, this conlition exists in spirit and almost in 
fact. * 

Although reference is made to Prussia particularly, most of 
the German States hSve their ‘‘ Servants’ Ordinances,” and 
on the score of humane and equal treatment there is little to 
choose between them, save where, as in the case of Saxony,* 
their antiquated provisions have been amended. Not without 
iustification Professor Lohmar has said that “subject t,p this 
partial and paralysing law the agricultural labourer lives under 
a system ef unrelieved absolutism.” 

The Prussian “ Servants’ Ordinance ” has a fit complement 
in a law of 1854, applying only to agricultural labourers and 
domestic servants, punishing breach of contract. Section 1 of 
this law says:— 

“ Servants (Qesinde) who are guilty of obstinate disobedience 
or contumacy against the orders of their employers or persons 
having o'^rsight of them, or who without legal ground refuse 
or leave service are, on Jhe application of the employers, y«t 
without • prejudice to their right to dismiss or retain them, 
liableto a fine not eiceedin|; 5 thalers (ISs.) or imprisonment 
up to three days.” ’ 

Such a provision is foreign to the mneral spirit of German 
penal legislation. No other class m citizens is exposed to 
positive penalties for breach of contract; the only redress it a 
claim ftr injury sustained. This is, for example, the only 
satisfaction at the command of an industrial employer whose 
workpeople leave *bjk without notice, as often happens in the 
• 

• A modernised Servants' Ordinance was promulgated for the lSncM>m of 
Bazonj In 1892, and it was amended in 1898. It is noteworthy that when the 
Imperial Civil Code was issued it expressly stipulaUd that ali existing 
“Servaota’ Ordinances” were unaffeSted, and particularly “the Ual^ty to 
oompensation of persons who induced servants to leave service illegally or who 
•BgRgid tsmato uowio^ Umt they wei# already in serviw." 
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case of a strike, and the tronhle and expense inTohed are so 
serions and the result so uncertain and so unsatisfactory that 
the law is seldom set in motion. Very different is the position 6f 
worker in agricultural and domedcic service. Here the law is not 
me/ely stringent in itself, hut it' s often arbitrarily and harshly 
enCjrced. • 

In a recent report upon breach.,of contract amongst agneul- 
tural labourers in Mecklenburg Pro^^ssor Ebrenberg states that 
amongst the reasons for this form vf illegality are the isolated 
position of the large estates and excessive work, but he adds: 
“Finally the farmers themselves often provide, directly and 
indirectly, the occasion of breach of contract." There is, no 
doubt, breach of contract on both sides, but on the whole the 
labourer has the worst of it. An employer is able to get rid of 
inconvenient labourers with tho briefest possible notice, or none 
at all, and when told to go a labourer often has to quit his 
dwelling in a day or two, to leave his crop of potatoes standing, 
to forfeit rations due, and possibly to lose tho “ caution money ” 
which the landlord has retained from his wages, and which 
generally amounts to from a fortnight’s to a month’s pay. 
Theoretically, servants who abruptly leave their employers’ 
service may no longer be taken back by force, but the practice 
is nevertheless resorted to. But while the employer can dismiss 
his servants on a multitude of pretexts, the ,servant has only a 
few grounds of objection against his employer, and ho is rarely 
saccessful in findkig a court which will pronounce any of them 
sulBciont to justify tho breaking of his contract, for Mie local 
courts of jurymen naturally take the side of tho landowners.* 


• Thus the newspapers rewntly reported the following case: “A labourer 
engaged on an estate in an B.*st Prussian village was employed on a contract 
which freed him from Sunday work. Being required to perform such work he 
declined and waa dismissed on the spot, was ordered to quit his dweillog, andt 
on the initiative of the landowner, was called on hy the local jud^ of first 
Instance to pay a fine of 38. for * disobcdieuce.* Before paying this fine he 
called for the decision of the court, and the court of jurymen now fined him 
lOs., with the costs of proceedings. On appeal to a/Jgber court he obtained 
the reversal cf the previous judgments.Again, a yuung labourer of nineteen 
years leO-bis employment l^cause the farmer had violently beaten him. He 
returned to his home, which was not far distant, and the following day received 
from the local magistrate a summons to return to work, failing which he would 
be fined 10a. or be imprisoned for three days, according to Section 1 of t^ 
law April 34.1854.” As he could not pay and would not return to wo^ he 
was at once arrested. All this was done without any judicial Invectigatioa of 
the merits of the ca^. ^ 
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Eqaally disastrona in its effect open the rnral labooi 
qneation is the fact that for the better part of a oeotory 
amelioratilTe legislation has virtually disregarded the ngri- 
eultoral worker. There is liofound truth in the wyds oT 
H. Sohnrey: “ When the ndw commercial treaties were abyut 
concluded the farmer said ,' Let us only have com ddties 
high enough and we shall ho able to pay our labourers higher 
wages and so to compete with tho wages of industry.’ That 
wqpld be pertinent if the rural labour question were merely a 
question of wages.* But it is as little a wages question 
exclusively as it is'ji housing question eiclusivcly. That is 
proved by tho fact fliat the complaints of a scarcity of 
agricultural labour were never louder than now, when tho corn- 
growers ^ave more favourable duties and wages have corre¬ 
spondingly increased. Nor is there in general any question of 
a lack of dwellings, thougii it is tho popular idea that this is 
the cause of the ‘ land-llight.’ Both the wages and housing 
questions are only oloments of tho great labour question, 
which is nothing less than a national question of civilisation, 
whoso roots go back more than a century—a question in 
which a multitude of the most various problems of our time, 
economic, intellectual, and more especially military, meet.” 

The ameliorative laws which freed the peasantry from serfage 
at the beginning tho nineteenth century gave a now stimulus 
to agrictflture, but with those laws—nullified, as wo have 
seen, in tho case of tb^ labourer—solicitude for tho mml 
popnlatibn seems to have been exhauste(J. For a time all went 
well. ‘It is a fact, indedd,^ that for a full half-century the 
population of the rural districts increased more rapidly than 
that of tho urban distidets, and it was ^till possiblo to sjicak of 
Germany as an agricultural State. * 

Then came the rise of industry, the growth of tho towns, Snd 
the orgfbiisation on a great scale of urban labour, which daringly 
began to talk of rights and to make its demands heard in the 
legislatures of ttfB.land. It is a fact, too often strangely 
ignored by those who profess surprise at the magigtudo of 
Germany’s rural question, that nearly all tho social legisfation 
of the past forty years has been legislation on behalf of the 
induatri^ classes. * 

The great Labour Code ofiv 1869 and ^the amendments 
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passed since do not mention the agrionltnral khonnr. The 
factor; and workshop inspection segulations do not touch him. 
Even the industrial insurance laws have only slowly, and still 
iiicompjetely, recognised any cl&m on the part of the rural 
workers to the beneficent prorisim against sickness, accident,, 
and' invalidity which the town workers have enjoyed for 
twenty years. 

Even now the majority of agrici^tural and forest labourers 
enjoy no sickness insurance, and hive only the Poor Law.^r 
the uncertain hand of charity to fall baiSk upon in time of 
temporary need. ^ 

Not only so, but, as we have seen, the right of combination, 
which the industrial workpeople have in limited form enjoyed 
thoughout the Empire for some forty years, is absolutely with¬ 
hold from the agricultural labourer.* The only weapon of 
defence which he possesses in common with workpeople 
generally is the right of free migration, secured for the first 
time under the constitution of the North German Confederation. 
If, resenting the State’s disregard of him, he decided to use 
this right and wandered off to the towns, there to join the 
ranks of the urban workers, for whom the State did care, and 
to claim the benefit of the remedial measures passed in their 
behalf, who could blame him ? 

“ To the labourers of the village,” writes ^ohnrey, “ nothing 
remains of the land to-day but the bare road; can it beVonderod 
ah that they should use this road, made so wide and commodious 
by the enclosure of common lands, in order to get away from the 
country as quickly as possible ? ” i ® 

Not long ago a ftfr-seeing Prussian hndowner wrote: “ If 
twenty-five years ago we |md given our agiicultural labourers half 
the increase of wages whilfh we are giving them now, we should 
to-day have had better and cheaper labour in abundance.” That 
may be true or not: it is certainly probable that if the aiheliora- 
tive legislation which is now slowly becoming recognised as the 
right of the agricultural labourer, and as. the simple duty of 

* Ih 1HC& & Bill was introduced in the Prussian Diet whiclx was intended to 
give the ri^ht of coalition to figricuUural labourers. The txpoii dtt said, 

** If the prohibitions of coalition relating to industrial workpeople are repealed 
these rating to agricultural labourers inuat be repealed likewise, and that not 
from general reasons of expediency but for legal reasons.** The answer waa a 
now $$quUur, and that answer has not ^ot been reversed. 
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Boeiefy toward* bim, had been passed when the State awakened 
to the necessity of legislating for the new conditions of industry 
in 1881, the mral problem, while it might not hare be^n entirely 
staved off, would not have talfen its present acute fomw 
great mistake of the large /andowner and the small farmer 
tii>e has been in their neglect to attach to themselves a faithful 
race of labourers while they had the chance, before the tradition 
of attachment had been fiestroycd and the old ties became 
strained to breaking point. 

Infinite mischief has also been done by the wholesale enclosure 
of common lands an^ by the abolition in many districts of the 
old custom of paying tffe labourer partly in money and partly in 
kind—in com and fuel, in land for potatoes, flax, and linseed, in 
pasture ^nd forage for cattle, sheep, and goats. The custom had 
its disadvantages, yet it was a human tie between the two, and 
where a reasonable spirit was shown on the employer’s side and 
the money payment was not too grudgingly curtailed it produced 
a good relationship, giving to the labourer a direct interest in the 
estate and that subtle feeling of independence and dignity which 
a man’s cultivation of the soil for his own sake seems always and 
everywhere to create. 

It would bo wrong, however, to group all landowners and 
farmers together indiscriminately. Very many are deeply con¬ 
cerned for tfie wel^re of their labourers, and such men have their 
reward in*a loyalty and attachment which descend from father to 
son. Even where conditic^s of life are found at their worst it^s 
in general less a question of deliberate wa^t of consideration than 
of obsalete views of the relationship between master and servant, 
views which are the'direst result of the old feudal system, 
which lives in spirit where the letter^bas been killed. It is 
significant of a new spirit abroad that iKe Chamber of Agriculture 
of the Province of Silesia should have stated in a recent refort 
on the subject: “ The ultimate reason of the wholesale migration 
firom the East must be sought in the psychical and ethical 
factors which hsvs, created the'modern social question. A 
longing for greater independence is passing through the ij|asses— 
an endeavour alter higher social position and respect foi^their 
personality. The ideals of liberty and human worth which were 
fbrmwly confined to the middle classes have during the ftntury 
pesetn^ to the lowest strata oHhe populatiop. The one great 
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means of remedying the present need lies in the hands of the 
rural employers themselves—an •improvement in the personal 
treatment of the labourers and in the material conditions of 
tfloir T^rk.” I 

In the same sense a Saxon wntcr on the question said re-_ 
cently :—“ Secure to the rural labourer—as you may by sinqasC/ 
and by no means exhausting efforts for his welfare—the hope of 
better times; give him a homo wor^y of human beings; help 
him and his family more in sickness : afford him more thorough 
protection to life and health while at work ; Ymd above all things 
free him from the oppressing consciousness that he is only a 
second-rate workman without the rights of the industrial workman. 
The need of labourers will disappear in the measure that 
employers show appreciation for the labourers’ needs—UQt merely 
their material needs, but the social needs which press them down 
perhaps oven more heavily.”* 

In many districts serious attempts are being made to make the 
rural labourer feel more at home on the land, and a largo amount 
of genuine philanthropy has been called forth by this new 
awakening to his needs and aspirations, t Thus the German 
Association for Rural Welfare and Home Culture is endeavouring 
to chock migration by improving the conditions of rural life and 
making the country a more tolerable abode than it is for the 
labourer and his family. 

It is, after all, individual effort which alone will solve the rural 
question in so far -is its difficulties are the result of unfavourable 
conditions of life and incompatible relationships between master 
and man; and while there are many conspicuous exceptious the 
country party as a whole refuse to read the signs of the times 
and persist in clinging ti^thc outlived theories of social subjection 
which are responsible fob their present troubles. Instead of 
endeavouring to induce the labourer to remain on the land 
voluntarily, by making his service more tolerable, he is to be 
forcibly prevented, by all sorts of checks and hindrances, from 
migrating to districts where 'wages are hiptlfcr and work more 
attractive. The argument by which this policy is justified is 
that the labourer belongs to the landlord, as much now as in the 

* Hermann KChler, “ Landwirthsohatt und SoaialdemokraUe.” 

t Oiya reads with admiration o( an East Prussian lad; of the manor who has 
besau the experiment ot taking the labourers on her estate periodioall; to the 
theatre and other amusements in tfab'nearest town. 
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days of aat&ge, for the money by which he is fed and brought 
n p to m anhood has come out of the same pocket which fed and 
brought np the bound serf of old. Count Kanitz candidly avowed 
this standpoint when attacking the industrialists in the PrussieO^ 
Diet in May, 1907, for robbing the land of its rightful cultivators. 
<4Jlvory adult labourer,” he said, “represents a considerable 
capital which we have laid out, yet when the ‘ people ’ (f/cuta) 
are grown up they offer theii labour to industry, which thus reaps 
^ where it has not sown.” Qhite true! ” was the cry which in 
chorus greeted this typical example of agrarian reasoning from 
the adjacent benches^ 

Several years ago a Complete programme of measures in the 
interest of agriculture was introduced in tlio Prussian Diet and 
commended to the Government by the combined votes of the 
Conservative fractions. One of these measures was the regula¬ 
tion of employment agencies with a view to curtailing^ their 
activity in rural districts. Not only were employment agents to 
bo required to obtain a “concession” from a public authority 
before beginning business, but the grant of permission was to be 
maTle dependent upon tbo proved existence of a need for such 
agents. In practice, the employment agent was to be forbidden 
to offer work to agricultural labourers, whether they desired a 
change of employer or employment or not. Another measure 
was the sharponin" of the law regarding breach of contract, so as 
to make it more cufflcult for discontented agricultural labourers 
and servants to leave their employment even #nder the special 
circumstances which legaliw justify an immediate dissolution of 
the contract of service. Thf teaching in rmral schools was every¬ 
where to be adapted, a^to »ilrs and seasons, to the local needs 
of agriculture. State uadeiakingswere^o bo required to free as 
many workpeople as possible at harvcst.|lme, so that the corn and 
beet grower and the general body of farmers might have a greater 
reserve of temporary labour to draw upon at need. The prisoners 
in houses of correction were to be made available to a far larger 
extent than hithuat*^ for improvethent works in the country. 
Where rural offenders*of certain classes were liable to imprison¬ 
ment, their detention was to take place at a time when agric)^ure 
could best dispense with their labour. Further, the issue of 
workmen's .tickets on the State'and private railways wasoto be 
restricted, with a view to diminishing the agricultural labourer's 
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choice of occupation. Young people under eighteen yean of age 
were to be forbidden to leave home for other districts witho ut 
the express permission of their parents or guardians.* Anotker 
demand was that in harvest-time soldiers should be placed at the 
disposal of landowners and farmers. Finally, recruits and reser¬ 
vists were to be called up at slack seasons of the year, and 
served men who had been taken from rural districts were to be 
given railway tickets to their formerj^omes and nowhere else. 

The Conservatives secured the adoption by the Diet of this^ 
characteristic programme by a large majority; some of the 
remedies proposed have already been applied by the Govern¬ 
ment, though most of them still afford the Junkers material 
for periodical debates in the Prussian Houses of Parliament. 
Thus the Industrial Code has been amended so as to make the 
vocation of employment agents subject to “ concession,” while 
various conditions are imposed as to how they shall cany on their 
business. Further, the use of soldiers who are sent from the 
garrisons in the agricultural provinces to perform farm work 
at harvest-time increases every year; for example, in the 
summer of 1907 no fewer than 7,000 men of the First Aifny 
Corps (about a third of the whole) were engaged on the large 
farms of East Prussia as harvesters. The practice began with 
the largo landowners who had friends at court; but now the 
peasant farmers press for help and receive it. The same thing 
prevails in the South.) 

. There are even^found agrarians who contend that the period of 
military service should bo reduced ;§.'om two years to ene year, 
with a view to releasing labour for npul use. Necessity, indeed, 
suggests to the perplexed agriculturiijts many ingenious devices. 
The Westphalian and Infest Prussian Chambers of Agriculture 

* How attractive appears to be the idea of repealing or restricting the right 
of *vnigration may be judged by the fact that at Uie Evangelical Social Coi^ees 
held at Hanover in May, 1907, Professor Harnack, tl^ President, said : ** What 
is good for the West may not be applicable to the East. Even the question of 
free migration in relation to rural districts is not a question that can be easily 
settled." The Evangelical Social Congress is not,«c^ course, in any wav 
representative of the agrarian classes. * 

t The following appeared in the newspapers during the summer of 1907: 

Th^ Ddputy for Metz has requested the Commanding General of tbe I6tb Aimy 
CorpsVr.at the militarv may bo allowed to go to the aid of hgrioulture during 
harvest. The General has replied that he has instructed aU commanders ol 
regiments, that so far as tbe interests cl the service permit, ail likely men, to 
the number of about 40 per battalion, shall be placed at the dispo^ ^ 
farmers.*' 
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hare formally petitioned the Govemment to permit the importa- 
t><2{l^ Chinese labonrers, the organ of the Agrarian League hat 
defended the proposal, and a prominent Conservative in the 
Prussian Lower House has declared that the agrarians ^111 ndtea 
rest until sanction has been granted. When in 1906 a stream 
^ labourers of Germai) nationality set in from Russia, the East 
Prussian manorial proprietors urged the Government to take 
summary steps to retain thifi supply of labour in their comer of 
^h{^ monarchy. It was simply to issue a decree that when 
any labourer crossed the frontier into Germany his passport 
should be taken from^ him and in its place he should bo given 
a “ labour ticket" directing him to an agricultural employer, 
whose service he should be required to enter on pain of deporta¬ 
tion. Li^e many other original suggestions which have emanated 
from the same quarter, the idea was politely received but 
disregarded. 

Above all the agrarians agitate for a severer law on the subject 
of breach of contract. Here two irreconcilable tendencies of 
political thought show themselves in Prussia. On the one hand 
theljiberal parties wish to repeal the existing law of contract as 
between agricultural employers and employees and to regulate the 
question according to the Civil Code, making broach of contract 
a matter of civil process. On the other hand the agrarians ask 
that the existing jponey penalty shall be converted into im¬ 
prisonment without the option of a fine, and that heavy penalties 
shall apply to employers who take into their sewice labourers who 
have broken their contracm of service, Jo employment agents 
through whose instrumentmit^ their re-engagement may have 
been effected, and to'labJurers who may be proved to have 
encouraged their fellows'to fhe commission of illegal acts. The 
law of Mecklenburg already covers a^t those points. 

Meanwhile, the labour difficulty is palliated by the importation 
of seasotial labonrers. Throughout the whole of the East and 
the North of Prussia, and to a less degree in other parts 
of the kingdom * 11 !, of Germanjf generally, foreign labour is 
systematically employed from spring to autumn, and the large 
estates rely almost wholly upon this supply. The majojjly of 
the foreigners used to be Russians, but a largo number now 
come fronw Galicia. Several of the Prussian Chambers of 
Agriculture have employment agencies on the Russian and 

• A n/\ • 
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Aastrian frontiers, from which s constant stream of laboniers, 
each supplied with passport and railway ticket, is fro m ear ly 
spring onward passed on to various destinations in the East and 
,^orth. Some of these agencies engage many thousands of 
labourers in the course of a season ; the migration continues 
until the harvest, and that ojer the return begins, for t^ 
foreigners are not allowed to remain permanently in the 
country.* , 

The wages paid to these imported labourers are low, but as 
food and lodging (both of a very simple, kind) are generSlly 
included, the men are able to take a few pounds home at the end 
of the season. The rates offered by tho Brandenburg Chamber 
of Agriculture to labourers from Galicia are for men Is. per day 
from June Ist to September 1st, and 10 Jd. during the remainder 
of the year, so far as they are employed, and for women, girls, 
and youths. Old. and 8Jd. respectively, with rations of bread, 
skimmed milk, potatoes, dripping, peas, rice, and salt. Money 
is not given instead of this food; no portion of the food may 
be sold, and if any is not consumed it must be returned to the 
employer. The labourers are housed in a bothy, each having 
a straw mattress and a rug. 

Tho wages offered in 1907 to Russian labourers in East 
Prussia were: Men who can mow. Is. OJd. per day, with 
2s. ffjd. per day during six weeks of harvest; men and strong 
youths unable to mow. Is. 6d. per day, wich 2s. during the 
harvest; women^girls, and youths of inferior capacity. Is. 8Jd, 
per day, with Is. O^d. during harvest; with in every case weekly 
rations of 27^ lb. of'potatoes, a li>itlo wheat-meal, and, three 
pints of skimmed milk. It is seldcim that the wages are paid 
in full, for a common clause in thoirigreement runs : “For the 
employer’s security the y^ages of the first month and a half, or 
Ss,. weekly for the first ten weeks, are only payable when the 
labourer leaves in a regular manner.’’ . When the .labourer 
leaves otherwise—a point which he is not allowed to decide— 
this surety money is forfeited. • v 

% 

* Sfpdft this chapter was written the Pmsslan Qovemment has inirodnoed a 
system licensing on the frontiers. Bussian labourers may engage themselves 
at fourteen places on the frontiers of Upper Silesia, West Prussia, and Bast 
Prussia Galician labourers at two places in Silesia, and Hungarian labourers at 
one. Without a licence no foreign seasonal labourer will bencefd^ be allowed 
to enter the country. ^ 
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The following oonditionB of emplo^rmeot ere Uken iirom •& 
original oontract of recent date, concluded between an East 
Friusm farmer and a Polish labourer, who also engaged his 
wife and the whole of his children of working age:-*- ■: « 

“Work begins at 6 a.m. and lasts until 7 p.m., with in- 
V'^rvals of one hour at noon and half an hour each for breakfast 
and vesper. 

“In urgent cases the laboprers must work beyond these hours, 
the employer or his agent alontf determining wlicn this shall be 
doffe. For overtime,men and youths shall be paid IJd. per 
hour, and women, girls, and boys IJd. 

“Rates of time wliges.—In ordinary seasons (not harvest 
time) men who can mow receive la. Gd. per day, women, youths 
and girls over 16 years. Is.; but during corn harvest in August 
28. and Is. 6d. respectively. For potato digging with hoe or 
spade, 2Jd. per basket of 1 cwt., but Ijd. if the potatoes are 
ploughed up. In addition, every workman receives 27^ lb. 
(English) of potatoes per week, 1| pint of skimmed milk daily, 
and quarters in the bothy, with straw mattress and woollen 
coverlet. 

“ A common fireplace is also provided for cooking and wash¬ 
ing, together with the requisite fuel, and a bon is supplied to 
every two persons for the preservation of their belongings. 

“ The meft must bring their own scythes. Other implements 
will be pjovided, *but they will be held responsible for their 
safety and proper care, and all injury caused by wrongful usagje 
or loss must be made good.V 

“ Pigment is every Satu^ lay, but for eijjht weeks two shillings 
of the wages will be rehiine . #eekly, to be returned in the event 
of the labourer leaving qnd r regular circumstances. 

“ Should a labourer abs mt himself from work without per¬ 
mission, get drunk during work, or ^nsgress the house regqja- 
tions, ha will be fined sixpence, whicn shall bo retained from his 
wages at the next pay day." 

There is little^ sentimentality about the treatment of those 
foreign labourers, they are heartily disliked, but they are 
r^arded as a necessary evil. It must also be admitte^also 
that the labourers are a severe test of patience, and breaches 
of contract are frequent. • » 

In the present state of the law.there is little political propa- 
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gsndiBm amongst the agricnltnral lahonrers, and otganiaation— 
even of the loosest and most informal kind—can hardly be sai d 
to exist. Their very poverty is an obstacle, for it makes them 
_^ok askance at invitations to help movements which they know 
will cost money. Further, local leaders are at present incon¬ 
ceivable in rural districts, whci» autocracy rules and free spee«<S!' 
is unknown. The Social Democrats do, indeed, make spasmodic 
attempts to stir up the agricnltnral labourers, but it is generally 
at election times, and the succesk which attends their effort^is*, 
not encouraging. 

The Socialists plead in extenuation that rural labourers are 
unfit for organisation on trade union fines, that they lack 
class consciousness, and do not understand the significance 
of modern labour movements, and they point with a certain 
scorn to tlie fact tliat at present 75 per cent, of their number 
persist in voting with tho Conservatives. This is all true; but a 
deeper explanation lies in the fact that tho rural labourer of the 
older generation—particularly in tho Roman Catholic districts— 
regards the Social Democrat from the political standpoint and sees 
in him only an opponent and subverter of all the pillars of 
society wliich ho has been trained to respect and revere—the 
Monarchy, tho Church, and tho moralities of life. If the rural 
labourer shows no sign of a desire to make common cause with 
the advanced labour inovoment tho reason is tjiat this movement 
has been identified with measures which have nothing to do with 
li^bour. 

At the present time endeavours ajle being made to brganise 
the rural labourers of bavaria, wherekno legal hindrance to their 
coalition exists, under the banner o‘ Rchnan Catholicism, and 
the leaders of tho movement would happear to bo confident of 
success. Tho obstacle tliiKe, however, lies less with tho labourers 
than with tho small peasants, who fear that the greater indepen- 
donee of labour will mean higher wagesH a fear not Vithout 
justification. 

Ill general it is a firm belief, honestly hold; that the bestowal- 
upon tho agricultural labourer of the right to combine would 
fill tor-oVdrflowing his cup of misfortune that causes the agrarian 
everywhere to offer unreserved opposition to this aspiration. 
And yt* it is no paradox to say' that the true and only way of 
checking the scarcity of labour is to make the labonrer still 
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mora free to go bis way, for only then wiU the landlord have a 
gepoinQ incentlTe to persuade him to stay. The only aigumeut 
by which the agrarians attempt to defend the existing Ijw is that 
it is more necessary to bind the agricultural than the indjistriaT'' 
labonrer, since the sudden cessation of employment in the 
'country might destroy the entire harvest. But the plea is quite 
inconclusive, and evades the true secret of the labour famine 
from which so many rural districts suffer. As a fact there are 
industries, dependent on unskilled labour, whoso employers 
run far greater risk in the event of sudden stoppages than is the 
case with farmers. What the agrarian has not learned and 
refuses to learn is the'futility of his idea of bound service. 
There are scores of industrial employers in Germany to whom 
continnoqp work is necessary, and who have greater gain or 
loss at stake in a week than the largest East Elbe landowner 
during a whole season, who have voluntarily renounced the claim 
to notice from their workpeople, so that the relationship on both 
sides can be cancelled at any hour, yet it is the general exporicnco 
of such employers that the looser in theory the tie between thom- 
serves and their workpeople, the faster it is in reality, since the 
absence of any claim to have notice or obligation to give it 
exerts a steadying influence on both sides. 

Every one who has studied the German ri'ral question dis¬ 
interestedly, and h|B tried fairly to understand the mind of the 
rural labourer, knows that the present laws of assuciation and 
contract, so unequal in their operation, so out harmony with all 
modem ideas, are as muclS responsible low wages and the 
generally unfavourable coneitipns of the labourer’s life for the 
labour scarcity. It i^alsd safe to predict that until and—so 
slow in effect is the amehonition of old-shanding evils—long after 
these laws are modified aqd humanigtd the migration to the 
towns will continue. 



CHAPTER XV 


CO-OPEBATION 

Tbe German (tenias for Co-operation—Number nndf character of Co-operative 
Bocietiea and undortakinge—Importance of ^e rurai banks and credit 
aooieties—Distributive Co-operation not devetoped as much as in England 
—The Raiffeisen Co-operative movement described—The Prussian Central 
Co-operative Bank—The attitude of the Slate towards the Co-operative 
movement. 

A DISPOSITION to combine for the promotion of mutual 
interests, amounting almost to an instinct, has marked the 
German people from the earliest period, as the historian Gustav 
Freytag shows in his work, “ Pictures of the German Past.” 
This characteristic has found expression in recent times in the 
development of Co-operation and in the application of the 
principle in the most various directions. On the lowest estimate 
one in every fifteen inhabitants of Germany belongs to a Co¬ 
operative society of one kind or another. Th^ratio in the United 
Kingdom, the homo of Co-operation, is barely one in twenty. 

• The Gorman Ce-operative societios^may bo classed in four main 
groups or federations, fiz., (1) the “l-lenoral Union” of societies 
bearing the name of Schulze-Qe^zsch, the Radical- social 
reformer, who did so much for the jopufarlsing of Co-operative 
principles in Germany^ (2) the “CabtrSl Union” of societies; 
(3) the Raiffeisen systeil of societtes, for the most part agri¬ 
cultural, with its seat att^eiiwied on the Rhine; and (4) the 
“Imperial Union” of agricultural societies; though‘the two 
associations last named have since 1905 been amalgamated. 

As to purpose, the main typos are credit societies, both 
agrioull^rral and industrial; societies foV' the purchase and 
Bupp'fyi'of raw material; productive societies; kfdcicties. trading 
in manufactured goods; food stores; and building societies. The 
last f^oup disregards, of course, the enormous Minmber of 
“ public utility ", and other bHilding societies which have been 
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fanned far the pnrpom of erecting cheap working-dass dwellings 
in town and country by the aid of State credit or loans from the 
Insurance Boards. For practical purposes the Co-operatire 
societies may be farther divided into those which depedd on self*.^ 
help and eschew State patronage, comprising the entire ^chulse- 
^'^litzsch group and the ordinary distributive stores, and the 
predominantly agricultural societies of the Raiffeisen and 
“Imperial Union” types,, which claim and receive State 
jncouragement and even sub^dy. 

The aggregate nunjbcr of societies of all kinds at the beginning 
of 1907 was 25,714, and their membership was 8,860,143. 
Roughly, only one in’twelve was a “ stores ” society and only 
one in four of the members belonged to societies of that type, 
for the uniqueness and strength of the German Co-operative 
rndvement lie in the hold which it has obtained upon the 
agricultural classes, and especially the small farmers. The 
following were the societies, with their membership, in exist¬ 
ence at the date named:— 


Cbaractor or Vurpose of SocleUos. 

Nunjbor of 
8ociuiies. 

Number of 
Members. 

Credit . 

15,602 

2,113,653 

Induatriftl raw material . 

257 

9.627 

Agrioaltarai r|W materi;>l . 

1,786 

151,507 

P^ohase of goods 

129 

6,405 

Industrial work ... • . 

841 

23.182 

Agricultural work ... . 

821 

7,239 

Purchase of maobincry and instruments . 

. 11 

1,052 

Industria)^ trading warehouses . 

73 

8,420 

Agricultuial trading warehouses ' ... ... .a 

290 

87,960 

IndostHihl raw material and warenouse . 

126 

4,258 

Agricultural raw material s^d w^xeSbuse. 

21 

2,582 

Productive fiodustrial) . J . 

Productive (agricultural), ^ 

230 

24,504 

1. Dairy and cheescry ... 1 .^ ••• 

2,883 

232,176 

2. DiBtiilwy . 1 . f ... 

187 

3,218 

8. Wine . ... . i ... 

196 

llMi 

4 . ^eld and garden produce ... M 

80 

5,846 

6. Dutchers . 

4 

405 

8. Fishery . 

9 

518 

7. Forestiy... .^. 

4 

55 

Breeding . • . 

169 

11,487 

Co-operative Stores ...« . 

2,006 

1,037,618 

House and Building . 

681 

4129,272 

House common purpoiics) 

86 

«,818 

Other fik^eties . 

234 

^88,587 

Totals .* . 

• 

25.714 

aweo,iu 
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In PruBsia alone the nnmher of registered Co-q)erative 
Booieties increased from 2,912 in J890 to 6,135 in 1895, 
9,429 in 1900, and 13,331 in 1905, and in 1904 the average 
^uniher of members per society was 147. Here, too, the most 
numerous group of societies is that of the credit societies. 

Of the credit societies the great majority are rural. MoaE' 
of them are based on the limited liability principle, though the 
Raitfeison societies are an important exception. Of the raw 
material societies the principal 'are those of the shoemakers, 
tailors, bakers and confectioners, metal workers, filers, barbefk, 
joiners, and painters and varuishors. The “ industrial work ” 
societies chiefly carry on corn mills, ekc'trical and gas works, 
joinery works and butchers’ shops; and of the “agricultural work’’ 
societies the majority are thrashing societies, while the rest own 
and work steam ploughs and other agricultural machinery. The 
warehouse societies deal mainly in furniture, bricks, hides and 
skins, live stock, poultry and eggs, corn, spirit, hops, and tobacco. 
Tlio industrial raw material societies consist of basket makers, 
tailors, wood workers, shoemakers, fitters, smiths, and tinners, 
&c.; the industrial productive societies of bakers, printefs, 
brewers, furniture, starch, and brick makers, spinners and 
weavers; the agricultural productive societies carry on dairies, 
spirit distilleries, vineyards, corn mills, fruit farms, jam 
factories, and preserved food factories. The mtscellaneous 
societies include societies for water suppl/ insurance, land 
purchase and allptmont, or carrying on publishing works, 
sanatoria, and licensed premises. I , 

It is a remarkable fact that while English co-operatoa have 
laid stress upon the distributive sihe Ipf Co-operation, inasmuch 
that to the average co-operator in thisicouutry the beginning and 
end of the movement, whii^h was 8tart|:d with aims and ideals so 
mu(;h wider and more fertiliwng, is the half-yearly dividend of the 
grocery store, in Germany tfiis is a department of Co-operation 
which has made comparatively little progress. In sever^ of the 
larger towns, like Hamburg (tlm seat of the Oo-gperative Whole-. 
sale Society), Breslau, Dresden, and Leipsng, the stores have 
approprirfiod a large share of working-class trp'’a,^iHt. in most 
towns ^tributive Co-operation is a plant of slow and uncertain 
growth.^ The stores may report's large nominal mejpbership, 
but as often as not the annual turnover per head does not exce^ 
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week’s or • fortnight's household needs, and it is erident that 
the co-operator baa greater faith in the goods or the dealings of 
tEe private trader. As a rule the stores are only allowed to sell 
to members, unless they actually produce the goods’purveyed 
(bread is almost the only exception), in which case they may 
'Aipply the general public. The 2,006 German Co-operative stores, 
with their 1,037,618 members, which existed at the beginning 
of 1907, compared with 2,291 stores, with a membership of over 
two millions, in the United Kingdom. The turnover of the 
TJSlman societies in J1904 averaged £16 128. per member, that 
of the English societies in 1905 £28 8s. 

On the other hand’ 4he agricultural societies of all kinds 
have enormously increased in number, membership, and 
activity during recent years, the total at the end of 1906 being 
20,432, a?id it is safe to say that they have done more for the 
small farmers than all tho agrarian and protective laws tog(jther. 

Conservative in many things, the German farmer was quick to 
recognise the value of associations which placed credit within 
his reach on terms more favourable than he had secured from 
private banks and money-lenders; which enabled him to purchase 
his manures and other raw material direct from the manu¬ 
facturers, without paying tribute to tho middleman; which 
brought into his parish steam ploughs, reaping machinery, and 
other costly ^mechanical aids beyond the moans of individual 
tenants; which coAected his produce, his cum, potatoes, fruit, 
milk, and eggs, and found for it a sale at bet^r prices than hi) 
had been.able to obtain so long as ho bargained alone; which 
establisljgd dairies, creameries, and ctieeserics, and with 
machinery of the most modern kind produced for him and 
all the countryside butter and cheese ,of better quality and 
higher marketable value thin bad be^ possible with the old 
homely methods; which introduced /nperior strains into Ws 
stalls and stables, folds and styes, improved his seed and 
orchard stocks—in a word, which offered him the advantages 
that had hitherto^been the monojAly of tho large proprietors, 
thanks to their command of the resources of wealth, science, 
knowledge,^^!}^ ,^perience. Societies for the realisationof’ all 
these aims exist in large numbers in all the agrimutural 
States, and, their work increasbs in importance every*year. 
Thns the principal Co-operativt society for the sale of 
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agricnltural produce in the Prussian province of Hanover had 
a turnover in 1906 of £428,000. As an illustration of what 
agriculturists are willing to do for themselves, it may be** stated 
• that an agricultural combination recently purchased the majority 
*of shares in a potash mining company in Prussia with a view 
to securing a preponderance of injluence on behalf of thei/' 
industry. 

• It is, however, the credit societies which have done most 
for agriculture. An agrarian authority recently stated, “ The 
German peasantry wore saved from ruin, when by means “of 
Co-operation personal credit was established.” So important is 
the work wliich has been done by these societies, and is being 
continued to-day with undiminished energy and success, that 
more than a passing reference to the pioneer Eaiffeison credit 
banks seems called for. The history of these banks is the more 
interesting since they seem to point to the solution of a notorious 
agricultural difficulty of our own—the lack of easy and advan¬ 
tageous ways of procuring ready money when it is most needed. 
There are the legitimate banks and the loan agencies, good and 
bad, but in resorting to cither the farmer is compelled to pay a 
high rate of interest, and in the absence of substantial security 
ho cannot succeed in borrowing money at all, however urgently 
he may require it. Under the circumstances, therefore, it is 
remarkable that the principle of co-operative banking and 
lending has so fur made so little headway in this country 
amongst the ngu'cultural classes. It is not likely that the 
money difficulty is ^an insupcrabfo one, or the movement 
associated with the names of Raiffeisen and SchulzejJ)elitsch 
would not have made such wonderful progress in Germany and 
Austria. <■ > • 

Friedrich Wilhelm Ra^'ffoisen, thf philanthropist after whom 
th6 banks are named, vi^s a native of Rhineland, and lived 
from 1818 to 1888. It was while acting as -mayor off several 
rural communes that his attention was drawn to the financial 
difficulties under which faritiers labouredr He saw that the 
smaller of their number were perpetually in want of capital, 
and'-^Jiat the means taken to cover the lacb.- s°ra.. p^ravagant 
and riiihous, since they allowed themselves to pass into the ‘ 
powervf unscrupulous money-lehders. The Jews ware the prin¬ 
cipal offenders, ,and again dnd again he saw how peasants, 
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prened for money to repay loans or to meet current rent, would 
literally give away both stock and implements to the usurer, in 
return for temporary financial relief. The simple rustic was 
seldom a match for the astute money-lender, who, while keeping 
(,on the side of tho law, plundered his victims right and left. 
With a view to prevent this species of roguery RaifiFeison con¬ 
stantly intervened between the peasants and their dishonest 
patrons, and his official position and his native shrewdness 
-^wabled him to negotiate for the former fairer terms than they 
would otherwise havd obtained. Taking liis stand in the market¬ 
places, he would himpfU do the bargaining wlicu cattle or sheep 
had to be disposed of, and in him tho Jew met his master. 
Amongst the usurers, naturally, he was no favourite; but to 
the peaaants he often proved a trae and timely friend. The 
experience thus gained of tho farmers’ wants and weaknesses 
originated in Raiffeisen’s mind the idea of Co-operative <lredit 
Associations. After sundry experiments these associations wore 
established on a modest scale in several places on the Rhine, 
and gradually their influence and fame spread until their founder 
was compelled to devote himself entirely to the work of directing 
a great Co-operative movement amongst the fanners of Germany, 
having many ramifications and achieving remarkably successful 
results. , 

Nowadays not tnly are loan associations established all over 
the Empire, in direct connection with a Central Institute at 
Neuwied, but affiliated to them farmers’ Co-i^)erativo stores afe 
carried on in great numbers, while the central authorities have 
called 'hrtw oxistenge, for th'k common good, a series of largo 
establishments for tho supply of agricultural requisites of ail 
kinds. For example, tficrcl is a great mdchincry depOt at Frank¬ 
fort; Cologne is the seat] of a centjjfal warehouse which bpys 
on a wholesale scale on behalf of tin branches; and elsewhere 
there are artificial manure manufactories, and even a tobacco 
mano&ctory, all conducted on thp Co-operative principle. An 
idea of the magftitude of the system of Raiffeisen institutions 
may be gained from {be fact that it requires a permanent staff of 
over tbsokWHSFeS officials of all grades. 

Only the main principles uppn which the co-operati^ banks 
ue based tan be named in so summary a statement as this. 
The financial found^ion of » cre^t associutiot is laid by means 
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of what are called “ bnsinesa shares ” of the maximum value ol 
lOs. No member can hold more thaU one share, and nojhighot 
dividend pan be paid than the association pays in interest 
on money borrowed. The underlying principle is that of 
Co-operation with unlimited liability on the part of the^ 
members, a principle to which objection has frequently been 
taken theoretically, yet which in practice has worked with 
fcompleto success. Indeed, during the whole fifty years’ 
existence of the Raiffeisen associations, it is stated that«itii> 
has not happened once that members have suffered owing to the 
enforcement of this rule. This is not unnatural, for the rule 
ensures that men of character and ability, and, where possible, 
of substance, arc placed at tho head of affairs, and that a rigid 
system of control is exercised. 

Deserving farmers of all grades are tho special objects of 
solicitude—men who are in their right place, who understand 
their calling, and who, even in spite of occasional difficulty 
and misfortune, can be trusted to help themselves. On tho 
other hand, men of careless, improvident, and irregular habits 
are refused help from the invested funds. Yet artisans and 
labourers, who are practically interested, in however small a 
degree, in the land, and who are in want of a little money for 
the purchase of implements or the building or repair of houses, 
are favourably considered. 

Tho first essential, on a request for an advance lof money 
being received, is t’mt the affairs of tho would-be borrower shall 
be carefully investigated, not inquisitorially, but with a' view to 
learning his pecuniary position, Jus credit, the val’^w uf the 
security which he is able to oiler, and the “probable utility of the 
purpose for which tho money dosirci) 's intended. This investi¬ 
gation is as desirable frJbi the farmer’s standpoint as it is 
necessary from the associil?ion’s, for it is a cardinal point in 
the system that those who are taken under the sgis of these 
associations are advised and helped in every possible way. The 
security, which generally takes" the form of >noi^,gage, is fixed by- 
statute at twice the amount of the loan, bui, this somewhat hard 
rule itf^not adhered to in practice. ***»>«»» 

As to the period of the loan, three modes of payment exist. 
There Sro short-term loans which must be returned in three 
months; there are long-term rdans-up to two years, with annoat 
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rejHiTma&ts; Hud there are loans for indefinite tenns which can 
be reduced at the borrower's convenience. No laxity is allowed 
in regard to compliance with the terms and conditions^of repay¬ 
ment agreed on, a matter which is regarded as vital ,to the 
snccesB of the banks, and the right to call in any loan at a 
'fconth’s notice is reserved by the association. 

Great stress is laid upon the mutual principle, and that in 
various ways. Any profit that may be made by an association 
j||U8t be placed without deduction to a reserve fund, though it is 
expected that money .will bo advanced to members on the must 
favourable conditions. It is understood, too, that ail branch 
officers must be honoral-^, save the actuary, though the payment 
of out-of-pocket expenses is allowable. Throughout, indeed, an 
endeavouj^ is made to cultivate amongst the associated farmers 
the feeling and habit of mutual helpfulness, and in every 
direction the statutes of tho associations eliminate, as far as 
possible, the play of self-interest. It is not surprising to hear 
that an invaluable part is often played in tho work of tliese 
rural societies by tho village schoolmaster. This public-spirited 
official often servos as tho pivot around which the entire 
economic system of a rural community revolves. lie not merely 
acts as secretary to tho Raiffeisen bank and contracts loans for 
the small peasants, but he advises as to methods of agriculture 
and the sale* of produce, he encourages thrift and receives tho 
villagers’ aevings once a week; in a word, ho is a guide, 
philosopher, and Mend to tho whole countrywide, and withouk 
reward discharges functions of untold valv>e to the simple folk 
amongst i^ om his lot is cast. 

It is expected, and indeed required, that all credit associa¬ 
tions shall be affiliated t« tho ^entral Baih in Neuwied, whence 
the motive power of the entire EaiffoisMi organisation proceeds. 
But this attachment to the central ^ik is no purposeless and 
arbitraryicondition; on the contrary, n is of tho greatest practical 
advantage to the various local banks that they shall be associated 
with a large inetj^utibn in which they may deposit superfluous 
funds, and from which dhey may obtain money which it is |>eyond 
their own M^t.Jtherwise to raise. Tlic Central Banjf.’was 
‘"WstablislSeifin 1876 with a capital of jK 250,000 in shares^ jC 50. 
Its principles and regulations entirely preclude the possilfflity of 
the Bank being subjected to ^e risk of speculative influences. 
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The shares are held for the most part b; the local associations, 
which may not transfer them wittiont permission, anj whow 
liability o^nly extends to their own shares. Such is the confidence 
felt injthe Central Bank that no fewer than 4,147 local associations 
are now connected with it, and it has a turnover of thirty-seven 
million pounds. In the year 1906, .when the Imperial Bank yrii 
charf'ing 7 and 8 per cent, for advances, and private banks were 
asking as much as 10 per cent, for temporary accommodation, 
the BailTciscu Central Bank, thanks to its large resour^ 
and its credit, yet also to help given by the Prussian State 
Co-operative Bank, was able to lend money to its members at 
the rate of from to 4 per cent. 

The General Director has courteously sent me several sample 
reports of recent date showing the work which is beii^g done by 
the associations in typical agricultural villages. From these 
may.bo quoted passages which illustrate the wide-reaching 
character and influence of the associations’ operations:— 

“ The savings bank at Baosweiler can report the best possible 
succesB. Since its establishment some fifteen houses for arti¬ 
sans and minors have been purchased, and the prosperity*'of 
the place has decidedly progressed. The thrift of the members 
is shown by their deposits of £3,000. The Bank lends at 
4 per cent., and pays 31 per cent, interest on deposits up to 
£25. It may truly be said that the Bank ^as been a blessing 
to the pariah.” • 

» Again: “ Thojuisiness of the Co-operative store is developing 
wonderfully and provss of the greatest heneflt to the ‘members. 
Various agricultural implement^, have been prov^dgi by the 
association and have proved of great vahie, in enabling farmers 
at last to benefit by medorn mcchi,nical'iniprovements.” 

From another place ^e following is reported: “ Here the 
cdstom used to prevail hiring oxen for ploughing, &c., the 
result being very beneficial to the leader, but unsatisfactory and 
uneconomical for the farmer. The association has, however, 
superseded this custom by atlvancing moqby veherewith farmers 
have b^en able to purchase their own oxen. By the provision of 

artificml manures remarkable success has -n—- j Jq 

the emtivation of waste lands, which, though formerly entirely”' 
disregarded, now yield the most luxurious crops.” • 

Finally, the fi^lowing is firdm tl^p report of an official inspector 
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apOB tha MBOoiations of Lorraine generally; “ Tlie advantages 
the loan system are unmistakable, partionlarly the facility of 
repayment, since this can take place in instalments ffom week 
to week, or at shorter intervals, just as money can be spared. 
, yhe articles offered for sale on the Co-operative principle are very 
popular. In districts without Raiffeisen associations the prices 
for artificial manures were formerly very high, bnt after the 
introduction of these associations they fell very considerably, and 
the result of their wide use is that the fertility of the soil has 
been greatly increased, insomuch that people who formerly could 
only produce wheat to last them three months can now supply 
their needs for the whole year out of their own harvests. More¬ 
over, by the co-operative sale of machinery, marketable corn is 
produced»fetching the highest prices, and the peasant is enabled 
to use his crops better and to provide for himself a refreshing 
summer drink, whereby intemperance has been decidedly chocked. 
The abuses of usury have been carefully watched, and in general 
the members have been helped with advice and practical measures 
bj the officials of the associations.” 

At the present time no fewer than 4,159 rural Co-operative 
loan associations are affiliated to the Neuwied Central Organisa¬ 
tion, and in addition 652 Co-operative stores for the supply of 
agricultural machinery and other commodities, giving the largo 
total of 4,811 assoejations of all kinds. The aggregate turnover of 
the central%nd local societies in 1906 exceeded fifty million pounds, 
an increase of eight millions on the previous ytar. The turnover 
in goods fif all kinds amounted to nearly thrve and a half millions, 
an incroum^f a quarter of a mjjlion on the year. Thus out of 
humble beginnings has^own a movement not merely of national 
but of European extent ;*for Mstria, Italyl Switzerland, and more 
lately England and Ireland) are amoni the countries which arc 
profiting by Raiffeisen’s efforts. V^fle, however, the material 
benefits Conferred upon the farming class have been incalculable, 
the moral benefit has also been great, for the true Raiffeisen ideal 
has ever been that (be ultimate aim must be the permanent 
moral elevation of the*associated farmers, and that econojiic and 
^analaA.h'jliV'IEiliSt only be regarded as a means to ^s'end. 
So firmly rooted have the Raiffeisen institutions bccoifre that it 
has been rrtolved to establish as soon as practicable a special 
training institution iq which future officials will be systematically 
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Dohooled in the principles and methods of thia eyatem of 
Co-operation. . . _ 

The Raiffeisen Central Association has a special department 
for social weliare, which encourages the establishment, in 
connection with the local organisations, of agricnltnral con-^ 
tinuation schools for yonng peeple of both sexes, cookery 
schools, village baths and wash-houses, libraries and reading- 
rooms, sickness and burial fun4s, nursing homes, &e. It has 
also begun to interest itself in the introduction of hogia 
industries in rural districts in the hope of checking the 
movement to the towns. 

The Raiffeisen movement—let it be candidly admitted—has 
many critics in the land of its origin, and critics whose comments 
are not of a friendly character. But no adverse criticise has yet 
been levelled at the objects which it aims at attaining; the 
criticism is rather directed to some of the methods followed, and 
it is noteworthy that the methods singled out for attack, or at 
least for question, are precisely those to which Raiffeisen himself 
attached the most importance—those which must act as a check 
upon selfishness and which most promote solidarity and mutual 
dependence. 

One of the most- useful auxiliaries of the Co-operative credit 
societies in Prussia is the institution known as the Central Co¬ 
operative Bank, a State institution estabjished with ample 
resources for the purpose of providing needy Co-operative credit 
Societies with futds. It was long ago found that the rural 
savings and loan societies and the small credit societies in 
general were not strong enough,to obtain sufficienjBjBoney on 
satisfactory terms, and the wider their operations became the 
greater became this difficulty. Cupital was the perpetual need 
of societies whose work Uy chiefly"amongst the small farmers, 
and the local resources Xyailable were seldom adequate. An 
endeavour was first made to remedy this deficiency by associated 
effort, the societies of districts or provinces joining to form 
limited liability companies,' whose object it x was to equalise 
the reqnurces of the affiliated societies more effectively, so that 
the aqjpler investments of well-to-do socielie#a»ightjagply the 
needs ortiew and struggling organisations. " 

A f&Hher step was taken in 1894 when the tenth congress of 
the German Agricultural Co-dporafive Societies, held at Hanover, 
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dwided OD tiia formation of a Central Bank to aerre Ibr the 
^ole ]5mpire. The idea was ererywhere applauded as an 
excellent one, so excellent, indeed, that before it could carried 
into effect the Prussian Government borrowed it and promptly 
^.took measures to apply it in Prussia. Hence came into existence 
m 1896 the State Central Co-operative Bank (or Kasse), whose 
object it was and is to perform for the smaller agriculturists the 
same monetary service which is^ dune for the commercial world 
b^the Imperial Bank and the Seebandlung. The bank was pro¬ 
vided with an initial eapital of £250,(XX), and the interest upon 
this capital was fixed at a maximum of 3 per cent. A year later 
the State increased this bapital to £1,000,000, and still later to 
£2,500,0(X), the rate of interest remaining at 8 per cent., though 
this rate %as since fluctuated. Having at command large funds 
at a low interest the Bank is able to offer to agriculturists far 
cheaper credit than could be obtained from private sources. 
Loans are not, however, made to individuals nor yet to indi¬ 
vidual Co-operative societies, but only to associations of such 
societies. Its operations have greatly encouraged and strength¬ 
ened the Co-operative credit movement, and have brought needed 
funds within the reach of large classes of small farmers and even 
labourers who would have been unable to pay tlic usual com¬ 
mercial interest, for even after the Bank's advances have passed 
through the Bands of the Co-operative societies loans still reach 
the affiliated members at 4 per cent, or less. Nor has Iho 
influence of the Central Co-operative Bank rested hero, for it ha* 
led to the multiplication of Co-operative savings and loan 


societies .^.^ngst the artisan ^class, to which the Bank offers 
equal help on the ^mb conditions. 


It is worthy of note that tlm leaders of the Schultzc-Dclizsch 
Co-operative movement, faitnful to tlmr traditional maxim of 
self-help, opposed the idea ^of Stat^’i/O-operative banking, and 
their spdkesmen in the Prussian Cower House did their best 


to defeat the Government's scheme. The Slate Bunk had not 


long been in oporati^, however, ‘before a recognition of its 
advantages spread to Wie co-operators of the Manchester ^chool, 
who fijujed feicj.vSons in various parts of the country for the 
^ui^so of sharing in the offered help. Since then the lilfnk has 
been empowered to accept loans' and deposits from the*public 
Savings BankSfOf which a largq nuidber are affiliated to it. More 
* 21 
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important still, the example of Prussia has home frnit in sereral 
other German States. In Bavaria, Saxony, Meoklenbw^, and 
elsewhere floarishing State institutions of the same kind have 
for a'long time been in operation. 

At the present time over fifty unions of Co-operative 8ooietie?.> 
and banks are associated with* the Prussian Central Bank, 
representing nearly 15,000 individual societies with an aggregate 
membersli ,1 of a million and a half. During the financial year 
1906-7 loans were granted to the amount of twenty-two millien 
pounds, and tho assets at the end of the year stood at nearly 
eight millions. 

Never in its history was the Co-operative movement so vigorous 
as at the present time, and never was the faith of the agricul¬ 
turist in its efficiency so strong. Perhaps in the veify strength 
of this faith there lies a source of weakness, or at least of potential 
diaa|)pointment. For there is a danger of Co-operation being 
made a fetish and giving rise to expectations which it is quite 
incapable of fulfilling. Quite recently a Prussian agrarian 
deputy appealed to his Government to give still more cor4j8l 
help to tho Co-operative societies by way of “ proving that the 
spirit of Christianity was not yet dead in the land,” while 
another deputy ufged that a professorship of Co-operation should 
be set up in each of the agricultural colleges. While, however, 
tho enthusiasts of the movement now and fien carry their zeal 
to extremes, the actual work which Co-operation fs doing for 
'the agricultural tlass in a variety of ways is of untold value. 

Tlie practical 8ynl\)athy which tho Central and State Govern¬ 
ments give to the Co-operative movement is na*^rt91y a sore 
grievance with the retail traders, and petitions to Parliament 
pleading for the restriction of ffie operations of Co-operative 
Bpcieties by legislative (measures are of common occurrence. 
There is no doubt that 'the trade in agricultural machinery, 
manures, and other requisites has to a large extent passed out 
of private hands since the affiliation of tho Co-operative societies 
in powerful unions enabled the farmer tc purchase direct &om 
the m'.nufacturcr, to the great advantage of his pocket. The 
middleman complains with reason that while the~ State? gr'‘s|p 
by taxii5{! him, it is, by supporting Co-operation, doing its best to 
extinguish him, and he contends that its action is°all the more 
inconsiderate dod unjustifiable nince to ,,the 'ftitads which are 
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used for nWding Co-operatire societies and proridingtiiemrrith 
capital' ke is required to contribute. The plea is unanswerable, 
though it foils to carry conTiction, for Oerman Governments 
have never considered private interests when their sympatliy has 
been won on behalf of works of recognised public utility. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE POPULATION QUESTION 

The orasftde against infantile mortality—The decline in the birth-rate—It» 
efleot on population counteracted by a decreasing death-rate—Vitality 
statistics of towns and country districts compared—Natality and mortality 
rates of Prussia, Bavaria, Saiony, and Wttrtem berg—Causes of high inflth- 
tile mortality Action of the State and municipal authorities—Decline 
of natural feeding and its encouragement-The work of the infant dis¬ 
pensaries in the large towns—Public regulation of the milk supply— 
The care for children of illegitimate birth—The protection of mothers 
Provisions of the Industrial Code on the subject—A scheme of mother¬ 
hood insurance—The Kaiserin Augusta Victada House at Charlot- 
tenburg—The signidcance of the infant mortality crusade from the 
standpoint of population-Solicitude for youth of school age—The pioneer 
worth of Turk ant^FrObel—Children spared in Germany where women 
are spared in England—The factory laws and the employment of chil¬ 
dren—The doctor in the school—The anti-consumption ot«aBo—Physical 
eiercisea and outdoor pastimes—Co-operation of the Social Demoorate 
in social reform movements—Induslrial legislation and the insurance laws. 

rrlHOUGH thoro is littls talk of national efficiency in Genuany, 
-L a vast amount of effor? is being directed, in systeiiiatic and 
well-reasoned ways, towards the production of a stronger and 
more vigorous race. Germany is showing' wisdom in ttiing up 
the population question in the cradle, and endeavouring to ensure 
the health and virility of the stock at its souiee, instead jjf being 
oontentsjith merely patching up a decrepit manhood and wom^ 
hood upon which neglect and deterioration have already done 
their worst. During the pas's tep, years there has grown up an 
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esmeatenuade against infantile mortality which now covers the 
fcngth end breadth of the land, and although it is undoubtedly 
true that Germany awakened but tardily to the impcft-tance of 
this question, the lost ground may soon be regained. * 
i' • Attention was first seriously arrested when the decline in the 
birth-rate was found to have become a settled factor in the 
population question, and it was seen that, in spite of the steady 
fall in the general death-rate foursome years, the rate of infantile 
mortality showed little or no diminution. Tlio hirtli-rato for 
the whole Empire reaihed the maximum figure in 1870, wlien it 
stood at 41'0 per l,000,qf the population (stillborn infanta, about 
4 per cent, of all born, or 1'7 per 1,000 of tljo population, 
being hero excluded). The highest figure before the French war 
had beet^ 38 per 1,000, a figure which occurred five times 
daring the preceding decade. Up to that time the rate had been 
a slowly ascending rate. Since 1876 the movement has*bcon 
steadily downward, with the slightest possible break at the 
beginning of the ’nineties. The lowest figure was reached in 
1J05 viz., 83'0 living per 1,000 of the population, against ‘26'9 
in England and Wales. The general movement of tho birth-rate 
may be shown by the following yearly averages, based on decennial 
periods:— 


1851-1«B0 
1861jl870 » 

1871-iasO 
1881-1800 
18i)l-1900 


S5’3 per 1,000 intinliitanta. 

87-2 

391 

36-8 „,, 

38-2 „ 


From ICOO.forward tho rate lias decreased as follows:— 


1900 .. 

36-0 per 1,000. 

1904 t ... 

.34i per 1.000. 

1901 

35'7 „ « 

1905 

8:i’0 

1909 

.. 351 „ 

im 

831 „ 

1903 

33-9 „ j 

ir' 



In some of the large towns the decline in the birth-rate has 
been still more markpd. Thus Berlin liad a rate of 45‘4 per 
l',000 in 1876, after which the strong upward movement whii h 
fallowed the war was exhausted, and gave place to an tequally 
ftrorj-deoline, so tliat in 1906 the rate had fallen to ^4 6 per 
1,000, or 2'6 below that of Loiqlon (27'1). Had Bdfljji’s rate 
in 1876 continued there would haye been bom in 1905 93,000 
infants instesiriif 6|,000. The highest an^ lowest rates in 
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Prussian “large” towns (i.e., towns with a population exceeding 
100,000) in 1906 were as follows*:— •. 

OelMnkirchen . ISO'S Ohsrlottenbnrg ... ... 32’S 

Bochum’ . 44-8 Sobdneberg . 23'S 

Duisburg . 48'6 Hanover. 28'7 . 

Dortmund. 48 0 Wiesbaden . 24'4 ^ 

Essen . 40'S “ Creleld. 84'6 

The effect of this decreased birth-rate has, to some extent, 
been mitigated by the heavy fall m the general death-rate. The 
highest rates recorded during the second ha'f of last century were 
80'6 per 1,000 (stillborn infants excluded) in 1866,29'6 in 1871, 
and 29'0 in 1872. It was not until 1876 that a decided decline 
set in, but from that time, when the rate was 26’4, there has 
been a continuous fall until the lowest recorded rate waf reached 
in 1906, viz., 18’2 per 1,000. Shown by decades the yearly 
average death-rates (stillborn infants excluded) have been as 
follows since 1850 :— 


1851-1860 

1861-1870 

1871-1880 

1881-1890 

1891-1900 



The rates since 1899 have been as follows:— 


1900 

22*1 per l.COO. 

1904 

IS-T^per 1,000. 

1901 

20-7 

1905 

...« 19-8 

1902 

198 

1906 

18*2 • „ 

1903 

. 20 0 „ 






The death-rates fol 1904 and 1905 compared with 16'5 and 
16'5 in England and Wales. But the fall ip the d«rth-rste no 
longer quite counter-balances the decline in the rate of births. 
The excess of the latter on the av\irage* of the decade 1851 to 
18^0 was 9 per 1,000 ofsthe population; during the following 
decade the excess reached : during the year 1871-1880 it 
was 11-9; 1881-1890, IIV; and 1891-190?), 13-9 per 1,000. 
There was a further rise in 19^00 to 13'5, ajid in 1901 and 1902 
to 15'0 and 15'6, after which there came ai fall*to 13‘9 in 1903; 
14'4 in, 1904, and 13'2 in 1905, in whicli ^ear the excess in 
England and Wales was 11'4 per 1,000. —- n 

In Pnmiia the highest birth-rijte is found in the three Eastern 
provinces of Silesia, West Prussia, and Posen, ahd the two 
Western provincel of Westph^a abd Rhine4and.^rhe following 
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hu beeo the arerage natural inoreage per 1,000 mean population 
jn the ]^agt and West respecthely since 1890:— 



IKKVIW. 

1895-1900. 

190%190&. 

t’Q&en . 


20-1 

19-8 

West Pnusift . 


182 

181 

Kbinel&nd . 

15*4 

174 

18-2 

Westphalia . 

18*5» 

20-9 

22-2 


In the two Eastern provinces the population is predominantly 
Slavic, and in the tv»» Western there is also a large Slavic 
element owing to immigration. The Prussian towns with the 
largest njtural increase ol' population in 1904 were Gelsenkirchen 
81'0 per 1,000, Duisburg '24'8, and Essen 23'5, all colliery or 
steel and iron towns, while those with tlic smallest natural ingroase 
were Berlin with only 9 2 per 1,000, Hallo lO'O, Stettin lO'l, 
Charlottenburg 10'8, Konigsherg 10'4, and Crofeld 10'7. 

At the same time the decreased mortality has been confined 
lor tue most part to persons of ripe years. Not only has there 
been no recent decrease in infantile mortality, but there has been 
an actual increase during the past fifty years. Tlio rate for the 
entire Empire was 20'5 per cent, of all born alive in 1905, 19'6 
in 1904, 20^ in 1903, 18'3 in 1902, and 20-7 in 1901. The 
rates in ether Efiropean countries in recent years were as 
follows: United Kingdom (1907), 11’8 ^or cent.; Austrm 
(1903), 21'6 per cent.; Italy (1905), 16'^ per cent.; Belgium 
(1905), 14'6 per cent.; France (1906), 14’3 per cent.; Holland 
(1905), 18'f per bent.; Switzerland (1905), 12‘9 per cent.; 
Denmark (1905), 12'1 per cent.; SwcdMi (1904), 8'4 per cent.; 
and Norway (1905), 8'1 pbr cent. There is, however, great 
inequality as between the Various SU’tes of Germany. In 1904 
the highest infant mortality rate^occurred in Saxc-Altenburg, 
25’9 per cent, of all born; Reuss/younger Line, 25'4 per cent.; 
Bavaria, right oj the'Rhine, 25'0 fier cent.; Saxony (kingdom), 
24'4 per cent.; Reass, older Line, 24'3 per cent.; Mecklen- 
,-^TK Strelitz, 22 ? per cent.; Wiirtemborg, 22'1 prf cent.; 
4nd‘!Anhalt, 22-0 per cent. ^ • 

It is specially interesting to follow the natality and aiortality 
rates of Prasaiae since that S^ate represents ii^ population three- 
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fifthu of the Empire. The following have been the tttee sinoe 
the middle of last century:— • .. 


Yean. 


1851-18S5 
1838-1B80 
1861-1805 
1866-1870 
1871-1875 
1876 1880 
1881-1885 
1886-1890 
1891-1895 
1808-1900 
1901 
1002 ' 

1903 

1904 , ... 

1905 


Birth - rate p«r 



1,000 of tb« Po^>u- 
iali'in (oxcluHive 

Oen«raI D«ath* 
rata per 1,000 of 
the PopulatioD. 

iDfaotila tfortal- 
itr per eaot. of 

of 8tUlbir(h«). 

Blrtha. 

1 87-60 

26-80 

19-43 

19-90 

1 88-30 

27-00 

20-82 

21-86 

36’RO 

27-70 

22-86 

89-20 

25-40 


87-40 

25 40 

20-90 

37-50 

C4-00 


37-20 

22-80 


36-74 

2120 


86-52 

20-70 


85-85 

19-30 

f7-20 

84-73 

19-90 

19-40 

85 04 

19-50 

18-49 

83 50 

19-60 

19-80 


Thuji the hirth-rato declined during the period covered by these 
figures by about 4 per 1,000, and the general death-rate by 7 per 
1,000. Yet the decline in the death-rate was in no degree 
attributable to the greater care taken of infant life. If a still 
longer period be covered, it is found that while Prussia’s general 
death-rate fell from 26'90 per thousand of the population in 
1810-1820 to 19'60 per 1,000 in 190.'), its ie fantilo death-rate 
increased during this period from 16'90 to 19'80 per cent, of 
tile births, the lattBr rate being higher than any recorded during 
the whole of the first half of last century. Of all important 
European countries save Austria*and Russ^, Pruwia has the 
highest infantile mortality, and in the general death-rate only 
two further States are behind it, vjz., Italy and Spain. 

Of the other three monarchies .of the Empire, Bavaria 
reached its highest birth-rat^ during the years 1876-18^0, viz., 
40'6 per 1,000 of the population, since when the rate has fallen 
to 34’5 per 1,000 in 1906. Q'n the other hand, Bavaria had all 
through last century a high infantile mortality. Early in the 
century «the rate was 28‘4 per cent., and it increased in the 
’sixties to the maximum of 92'7, after which there was a Titniiilp 

decline ^dl 25'7 per cent. w,as reached at the end of the 
* • 

* The hnrj lall in inlantUe mortaUtj in this jttx wii ^ib aUd to tho oold 
and mlnj summer. * ' 
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mtoiy, ud the rate in 1906 was 22'7. It is signifloant tbat 
>tbe higbest infantile mortality has always occurred in that 
portion of Bavaria which is right of the Rhine (Upper Bavaria, 
Central Franconia, and Swabia), which at one time had rates 
.between 48 and 64 per cent., while Bavaria left of the Rhine 
(tncludiug Lower and Upper Franconia) seldom exceeded 20; it 
should be observed, however, that the rate of illegitimate births 
in the Bight Rhine portion of^he kingdom (viz., 13'7 per cent, 
of all births in 1905) is more than twice that in the rest of the 
country (5’6 per cent). 

Saxony’s birth-rate has fallen from its maximum of 43‘4 per 
1,000 in the years 1^76-1880 to 32 in 1905. Its infantile 
death-rate at the middle of last century was 25'8 per cent., 
rising t^ 28'7 in 1871-1875, and then falling again to 26’7 
in 1905, but the fluctuation has in general been small. 

Wurtemberg’s highest birth-rate was 43'7 per 1,000 fn the 
years 1871-1876, and it fell to a minimum of 331 in 1906. 
Wiirtemberg has always had a heavy infantile death-rate; in 
^the Danubian districts it was as high as 44 per cent, jn the 
middle of last century, and it is BtUl SO per cent., although 
taking the kingdom as a whole there was a decline from 32 per 
cent, at the beginning of last century to 25'4 and even 23’4 
per cent, at the end, while the rate in 1905 was 21‘4 per 
cent. * j 

It may’be accepted as a general rale that the rate of infantile 
mortality is proportionate to the general standard of civilisatien 
prevalenl. Here racial characteristics srdl social habits, as well 
as material ^circmpstances, ejiter into play. Hence it is not 
surprising to find fliali the conditions which exist in the pro¬ 
gressive West of Prussia, though industHal in character, are far 
more favourable to infantile life than are those in the p;ri- 
cultural East, with its s4rong Polish complexion. Thus the 
infantile mortality rates for th^ Western Provinces in 1905 
were: Schleswig-Hohtein 16‘5 fier ceut., Hanover 14'1, West- 
-phalia 14'3, Hesse^Nassan 181*, and Rhineland 1()'9; while 
the rates for the Ekstem Provinces were : East Pru^ia 23'0, 
Prussia 2‘i’8, Silesia 24’9, Posen 22'4, Brandenburg 23'7, 
and Pomerania 23'9. It does not appear tbat indiyitriat towns 
as such have high infantile death-rates, for the mortaffty rather 
aeema to bs^fipendent on the character of the staple indnstriea. 
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and especially on the degree to which female labour is employed. 
Another factor of great significance, is the housing qijestion., 
Almost invariably the highest infant mortality is found in'those 
district^ of a town in which the working classes specially live. 
Thus in the “ residential ” as opposed to the industrial districts 
of Berlin the infant mortality in 1906 was 15’Oper cent., while in 
the districts chiefly inhabited by the working classes it was 23‘8 
per cent., though in special diskicts of the city the rate was 
much higher. 

Germany’s position to-day is as follows.. Of, roughly speak¬ 
ing, two million infanta born alive each year (1,987,158 in 1905 
and 2,025,847 in 1904), over 400,000 i;407,999 in 1905 and 
397,779 in 1904) die under the age of twelve months, a wastage 
of 20 per cent., though the rate a hundred years ago v Us only 
16 per cent. Such a state of things was bound to create alarm in 
a country which attaches supremo importance to national defence. 

Although the crusade against infantile mortality is still in the 
initial stages, experience has already shown the entire needless¬ 
ness of-a great part of the sacrifice of life which has been going 
on unchecked for so many years. No sooner have remedial mea-‘' 
suros been applied in any locality than a large decline in mortality 
has at once been effected, proving that the loss to the nation, 
under the ago of twelve months, of one out of every five infants 
born has been unnecessary, the result of ignorance, Spathy, and 
fatalism combined. To-day the old idea that Ike high-mortality 
of,infants of tender,Tears is a wise provision of nature, intended 
to weed put the “ unlit,” is virtually obsolete in Germany. A 
very largo part of this mortality has been proved to be due 
to conditions which are in. tho highest dcgioe unnatural, and 
cannot therefore be regarded as falling'in with any rational 
theory of selection—artificial feedirg, fouled food, insanitary 
dwellings, absence of light and air, (itc.—and it is held that 
to regard infants who perikh through causes dike thfese as 
predoomed by nature to extincf’on is as sensible as to condemn 
as “ unfit ” tho child who irf' thrown out* of ^ window by a . 
drunken mother or burned to death in a ibcked-up room. 

The nktional war against this loss of life has been taken up 
by a nnmbjr of separate forces working in different directions,' 
yet all, with’ admirable wisdom, viewing their diverse, efforts as 
part of one great- movement'^ow^rds a comm(ic_^bjectiTe, of 
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which motament the Emperor and Empress have placed them* 
.selTee, jat the head. “ It is a depressing fact,” wrote the 
Emperor to the exeontive committee of the Women's Patriotic 
Association in Berlin (November 16,1904), “ that wide circles 
.of the population labour under anxiety about children of tender 
y%ar8. It is my earnest wish to see the efforts of tlie State 
authorities and of all the philanthropic agencies associated with 
the Women’s Patriotic Associijlion united for the amelioration 
of this evil. I confidently hope that the efficient organisation of 
the Association will,.by judicious co-operation, be able to give 
powerful support to the measures adopted by the authorities, 
officials, and those imlnediately concerned.” 

Chief among the agencies and organisations active in the 
matter \re the provincial and district administrative officials, 
the district medical officers, and the registrars (acting on the 
directions of the State Governments), the municipal authorities, 
the various branches of the Women’s Patriotic Association and 
the Bod Cross Association, and many special societies formed 
ad hoc in the large towns for the establishment of refuges, homes, 
dispensaries, and hospitals for mothers and infants, public cricket 
and nurseries, milk dep6ts, Ac. In this, as in most other great 
reform movements, such as the anti-consumption, temperance, 
housing, and school-doctor movements, the State is in the fore¬ 
front, setting an example of zeal and enterprise which public 
and privdto bodies are not slow to emulate. The Prussian 
Ministers of the Interior and of Edncatiofl»and Public Healih 
issued a’ decree in 1905 requiring the Chief P r^^i| lHnt.a to call 
upon the registrars of births ^to afford all possible assistance to 
associations which'^rb engaged in the combating of infantile 
mortality, to actively oo-operate in the histruction of the people 
by lectures and publicati^s, and in every way to use their 
influence for the reduenan of the needless sacrifice of life. 
When ’ some time ago ' the Women’s Patriotic Association 
arranged to circulate a millio)# and a half leaflets on the 
.feeding and management of infknts the registrars of births 
were enjoined to, do* all they could to help in the work. Simi¬ 
larly the Bavariair Minister of the Interior has issued*a decree 
to the District Governments urging them to incre^d activity 
in the same cause. They are dsked to give special attention to 
the housing^K^tions and tcstheliursing andefeeding of infants. 
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and to this end are to induce the district and communal anthoii* 
ties, and the medical and poor law ddctora, to unite upon-well* ' 
doTised schemes of reform. The measures specified are the 
establishment of infant dispensaries and clinics, kitchens and 
milk depots, the encouragement of natural feeding by the offer • ‘ 
of money rewards and the supply ”of milk, and the better 
sugerrision of foster and illegitimate children. 

Very wisely it has at the ontrct been recognised that mere 
administrative measures, however efficacious and necessary, are 
incapable alone of carrying this humane crusade to a triumphant 
issue. The most potent influence favourable to the preservation 
of infant life is that which is exerted in the home by the mother 
herself. Here many municipalities and still more philanthropic 
societies have found a great sphere of usefulness. The^crux of 
the question is the right feeding and nursing of infants during 
the first twelve months of their life. Statistics show that if 
that dangerous bridge is safely crossed the chances of safety 
for a long lime are enormously multiplied. Great stress is 
everywhere laid upon natural feeding, for it has been found 
that the mortality of hand-fed infants is from five to six times 
that of breast-fed. Here there is a great leeway to be made up. 
The suckling of infants has gone entirely out of fashion in whole 
districts and almost whole States, and especially is t^is the case 
in South Germany. In connection with several censuses a 
careful inquiry has been made into tho subject in Berlin. In 
1885 of every 1,00ft.,-ufants enumerated 552 were sucljled and 
389 fed or -''w’s milk,'in 1890 the corresponding numbers were 
507 and 439, in 1895 the proportions were 431 and 452, and in 
1900 335 wore suckled and 617 artificially'lied. Thus during 
fifteen years the proportion of breast-fed" infants fell from one- 
half to a third. The effect of the diffcil mt modes of feeding upon 
the ieath-rate is shown by the following' table:— 


Of every 1,000 Infante of the tame OHatt there Died at the Agee Stated;— 


Teitr. 

Buckled. | 

Hand-Fed. . | 

l^ed In Both We^ 

1 Month. 

9 Months. 

1 Month. 

3 Months. 

1 Month. 

8 Months. 

1890 . 

22-9 

9-26 

147-9 

77-4 

115-0 

88*2 

im ... 

20*45 

7*67 

170-7 

89-4 

128-0 

54-15 

1806 ... “ ... 

•20-16 

7*30 

112-8 

62-9 

8d*r 

60-9 

1898 . 

19’4 

7-40 1 

111-0 

64-6 

•pMKI 

88-5 
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Again, in the Westerbai^ Cirole of Westphalia, eontaining 82 
ratal ^.wnships, it was found that 4,863 infants snnived birth 
daring the 6ve years 1899-1908, and of these 8,922, or 90 05 
per cent., were suckled, and 484, or 9'95 per cent., artificially 
fed. Of the sackled infants 8'6 per cent, died under one year 
sod 2'8 per cent, under two years of age, while the mortality at 
these ages in the case of the artificially-fed in&nts was 20‘0 and 
5’6 per cent, respectively. , 

Similarly an investigation made in Cologne, a town with a 
high infantile mortality, showed that only 898 mothers out of 
a thousand suckled their children; while at Solingen, a town 
with a low infantile dSatb-rate, 704 out of a thousand mothers 
suckled their children. 

The Veeding question has been seriously taken up by the 
infant dispensaries which have been established in many towns 
by the municipalities either alone or in conjunction with philan¬ 
thropic bodies. Berlin has seven of these dispensaries, dis¬ 
tributed in the working-class districts of the city, each under 
the care of a specialist in infant maladies, assisted by qualified 
doctors and nurses; Charlottenburg has five, and other large 
towns have dispensaries in number more or less proportionate 
to their industrial population. While these dispensaries never 
work on narrow lines, the principle generally followed in Berlin 
is that appScants for gratuitous advice and help must give proof 
of need. • The idia is to give preference to the people of small 
means, those who are in receipt of poor^ief, foster parei^s, 
and the* guardians of orphans, illogitimrie chi ldren..& e. “ At 
the dispensaries,” runs one of the regulationST" every mother 
in needy circumstawces receives free advice as to the judicious 
feeding and nursing ef her weak or dickly child. If in need 
mothers who suckle theiynfants receive support in money, and 
other mothers receive stmised milk either free or at a reduced 
price.’* Information igr require^ of each applicant as to the 
legitimacy or otherwise of th# child, the occupation of the 
father, the ea^nin^ of the fatBer and mother, and the size, 
rent, and sanitary cendition of the dwelling. ” The cUentile of 
the diBpensarieB,’^ states a recent report, “ consists in'^the main 
of working-class families, and indeed almost entirel^f unskilled 
laboarers jrith a usual incomb of from 20s. to 2%.'per week. 
The fathesndmve read in th« neifspapers abo«t the dispensaries, 
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and they send their wives in order to receive advice in case of 
sickness, though often without this*special reason. Then one* 
woman recommends the dispensaries to another, and in addition 
• the lady superintendents, acting under the police and the 
‘Housekeeping Associations,’ send people to the dispensary, 
while foster parents come in largli numbers. The giving hf 
milk for children at a low price and the grant of money or milk 
to mothers who suckle their infants have proved a strong tie 
between the institution and tlie public, and canso the majority 
of the applicants to follow the advice given willingly.” The 
plan is adopted of following the advice given at the dispensary 
by a visit from a sister for the purpose of inspecting the home 
conditions and of inquiring whether the mode of treatment 
prescribed has been followed. In this way defects in' nursing 
and feeding are pointed out. But this visitation of the homes 
of the clients does not relievo the latter of the obligation to 
attend at the dispensary once a week so long as the doctor 
requires it. In the principal dispensary Dr. Neumann, the 
practitioner in charge, gives monthly demonstrations in nursing, 
to women of the working class. 

The Berlin dispensaries are not intended for the actual 
treatment of sick children, but this wider sphere belongs to the 
children’s clinic which has been at work for ten years at 
Hamburg, and which has of late extended jjts mission to the 
systematic instruction of mothers in the right feeding and nursing 
ot their infants. .Tfour doctors, assisted by four sisters, are 
engaged. in. the worlr, and some 3,000 children are treated 
yearly. The mduicipality of Berlin supports lyingdn hospitals 
for women in needy circumstances, homes' for similar women 
who are nursing young children, and forest convalescent homes 
for mothers and infants, and it alap subsidises cricket con¬ 
ducted by philanthropic societies. Af^cboneberg, near Berlin, 
a maternity home has been "e.^ened fo. the reception of single 
women during the first three Sonths after confinement. The 
help given in all these ways frdm the public funds does not rank - 
as poor-relief, so that no electoral disqualification is caused to 
the heads of families connemed. 

At the (Iharlottenburg’s children’s dispensaries the greatest 
importance is attached to natural feeding. The towa offers to 
women about to be confined, whether married or Be^ for a period 
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of four weeks, &ee* milk and dinner daily, or 6s. in money per 
week^ ppplomented later by premiums on suckling and other 
support if necessary. The result has been a great decrease in 
infant mortality. While of 958 infants examined durin^the first 
lOJ months’ operation of the dispensaries (July 15, 1906, to 
March 31, 1908), not 20 per cent, had been suckled, of the 2,007 
treated during the second year 48 per cent, were so fed. The 
result was that while of the chijdren treated in 1905 8'4 per cent, 
died within the first year, during 1906 the mortality at that age 
amongst 970 suckle^ children under treatment were only 2'9 per 
cent.; that amongst 310 suckled and hand-fed infants was 
8'5 per cent.; and thSt amongst 727 entirely hand-fed infants 
was 10'7 per cent. The rate of mortality under twelve mouths 
of ail tufants treated was 5'8 per cent., though the infantile 
mortality rate for the town at large was 16’6 per cent. An 
infants’ clinic has also been opened in Charlottenburg with 
municipal help. At Munich a food dcp6t has been established 
at which any woman who certifies her need by bringing with 
her a young infant can have a free meal every noon. 

From insisting on the importance of good milk both for 
mothers and infants to the adoption of measures to safeguard the 
quality of the milk supplied is a natural step, and it is a step 
which many German municipalities have taken. Police control 
of the mill? supply has been exercised for years in German 
towns, but it ha?proved very inadequate. It was possible to 
detect and to prevent the grosser forms o^.;adulteration and im¬ 
purity, but it has not been possible to eilkure t^^^njiply. to the 
working classes of a thorougl^ly hygienic an<Hmtritious article, 
nor has poffee coutrfll been deliberately directed to that end. 
Hence the demand for close medical Supervision, exercised no 
longer in a perfunctory v^y by the police authority, but bj the 
municipal administration /1 Some of the more progressive towns 
have eW established mjlk dep6t#'for the sale to mothers of the 
working class of pure.4teriliseir milk at a reasonable price. 

. Halle, Wiesbjden^ Cologne, tflid Stettin may specially be 
instanced. Many large employers of labour are emulating the 
public authoritiesnn this respect. There are scores of factories 
in various parts of Germany, with " social welfare ’^partments 
conducted i>j skilled and zealods directors, which sup^ to their 
mnployees alssti* for use in tiie works and f(t home milk of a 
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guaranteed and tested quality at a lower price than that of the 
retail traders. Not only so, but this factory milk is rety^^pnlar, 
and is largely bought. 

Part^ular attention is being given to the fate of infants of 
illegitimate birth. The importance of this aspect of the question 
will be understood when it is said that the rate of mortality 
under one year amongst illegitimate children is nearly twice that 
amongst legitimate. There arg bom every year in Germany 
175,000 illegitimate children, equal to about one-eleventh of the 
total births, though the rate of illegitim§cy varies greatly in 
different States from a minimum in 1905 of 6'9 per cent, of the 
births in Hesse to 13‘4 per cent, in Saxony (comparing only the 
larger States). Of those illegitimate infants nearly one-third die 
under the age of one year, viz., 32'6 per cent, in 1905,,31‘4 per 
cent, in 1904, and 32'7 per cent, in 1903. The highest rates 
of mortality mongst illegitimate infants occurred in 1906 in 
Bremen, 35’7 per cent.; Saxo-Altenburg, 35 per cent.; Prussia, 
34'4 per cent.; Saxony, 331 per cent.; and Alsace-Lorraine, 
31'9 per cent. In some of the provinces of Prussia, however, 
those rates wore exceeded, c.j.. West Prussia, 44'0 per cent.;'' 
Posen, 43‘1 per cent.; East Prussia, 37.1 per cent.; Silesia, 
37'3 per cent.; and Brandenburg, 37'9 per cent, (the first four 
provinces having a predominant Polish population). It was found 
in Bremen that of the legitimate infants born in 1901,20 per cent, 
died within four years, but of the illegitimate 20 per «ent. died 
within the first thrqe months; at the end of one year twice as 
many illogitiniato as 1 'gitimate children had died, and the same 
proportions hold'^ood in the second year. An investigation made 
at Konigsberg showed' that during the» years ls77 to 1905 
the deaths in the first year of childron of illegitimate birth 
were almost twice as numerous as, those of legitimate birth, 
though the placing of illegitimate children under police super¬ 
vision has greatly diminished *elie mortality atnongst them since 
1881. \G V 

The institutions which have''’ooen called Into eyistence as part, 
of the crusade against infantile mortality* do not distinguish 
between legitimate and illegitimate children, unless, indeed, by 
giving special attention to the latter, as standing in the greatest 
need of p.iotection. Some of thetarge towns, taking ^ broad and 
generous view of the question, haveeven undertabenvnon the prin- 
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eiple Btnotioned iir other oMes b; oor own Poor Law, the legal 
goardianship of all infante of illegitimate birth, with a riew to 
the gfelematic enperrision of their nursing and later up-bringing 
and incidentally also of apportioning paternal rosponsihilitj for 
maintenance where it should properly fall. These measures 
l^ave added nothing to the municipal burdens, for neither fathers 
nor mothers of illegitimate infants are relieved of their obliga¬ 
tions ; on the contrary, it has^ been found that a municipality, 
free from influence and eager to do its duty to unmarried mothers 
and through them to the community, is able to bring shirking 
seducers to book where their victims fail. Charlottenburg and 
Leipzig are among the'towns which have undertaken this humane 
and judicious responsibility, and from both places it is reported 
that thft infants, the mothers, and not least the fathers, are 
looked after better than before. 

But at these efforts the crusade does not stop. A strong 
endeavour is being made to increase the protection given to 
mothers by factory legislation, and to extend it to all classes of 
women workers. It is held that if the child is to be healthy 
the mother must be healthy too. Good feeding and nursing, 
though important, are not everything; and the most scientific 
nursing will avail but little if the child comes into the world with 
its chances of life diminished owing to the unfavourable conditions 
of its birth. • The Industrial Code does not overlook the necessity 
for protecting motSers who anticipate confinement, but it is held 
that the protection does not go far enon^ The law namgd 
provides ^section 137) that during four w^ks after jjonfinement 
women may not work at all in factories an^sflrkshops subject 
to inspectionrand during two iurther weeks duly on the strength 
of a medical certificate { and all this tiifie a woman may receive 
sick benefit if she has belonged to a communal sick fund^for 
six months. Women ex^ijoting confinement may also be given 
sick behefit for six weekJ, subjeefito the same condition, in the 
event of incapacity to,>work, a^ free nursing and medicine 
may be added, It^is now piflposed to extend these pro¬ 
visions. Professor Idayet advocates a system of benefits for 
women in childbirth extending over six weeks preceding and six 
weeks following confinement, and including not ^y the full 
allowances payable under the Sickness Insurance Ba^, but two 
premiams o£>2&s. each for natural feeding, oie claimable after 
t 33 
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six weeks and the other at the eAd of a year. He estimstes 
that the cost of these benefits would be six and three-quarter . 
million pofmds per annum, yet contends that the results would 
be worth the expenditure, for were his plan carried out 80 per 
cent, of the present infantile mortality would be sayed, an. 
enormous amount of sickness would be prevented in later year*, 
and 20,000 additional efficient men would be available for the 
army annually. 

Active propagandism on the same linos is being carried on by 
the Motherhood Protection League, an organisation which has 
been called into existence by the crusade against infantile 
mortality. It is the purpose of the League “ to improve the 
position of women as mothers in legal, economic, and social 
matters, and especially to protect unmarried mothers alnd their 
children from economic and moral danger and to remove the 
prevailing prejudices against them.” It is a leading principle of 
the League that no question is asked as to the antecedents of 
mothers and children needing help: above its door is written the 
motto, “ Wo are not here to judge.” The League agitates, by , 
literature, the Press, and lectures, for the reform of the legal 
position of unmarried mothers and their children, with a view to 
alleviating the stigma under which they live ; it helps such 
mothers both before and after confincinont and endeavours to 
place them in a position to support the^pselves and their 
ofi'spring; but its largest demand is for a thoroughgoing scheme 
of “motherhood ili..•’•ance,” linked on to the present system of 
induififmr-svWss insurance. It would first extend sickness 
insurance to all w \ge-.eamer8 without exception, agricultural 
and forest labourers of, both sexes, to domestic servants, and to 
workers in the home industries, and woiild then cover the cost 
of t special motherhood insurance by",ucrea3ing the contributions 
payable by workpeople and mployeJs. retaining the sapie pro¬ 
portions as now, viz., two-tf.irds an!,’ one-third respectively, 
yet adding a State subsidy. ^ The beneiV is to extend over a 
period of twelve weeks, six weeks before jnd 'six weeks after 
confineipent, and is to include full wages, free midwife and 
medical attendance, and premiums on suckling. It is also 
proposed tj^at Sickness Funds shall be empowered to establish, 
or by loans assist others to establish, advice agenoies for 
mothdrs and woni'on expecting confinement,, as ^eOs maternity 
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homes, and to grant help towards the proper feeding of 
infants'. 

A more original demand is that the labour protecftve legisla* 
tion shall be so amended as to require every factory or large 
workshop employing female workers to set apart a room as a 
flursery, and to arrange for intervals during which mothers 
may feed their infants. Certainly the League has no fear of 
expense, and although its siheme would cost some fourteen 
million pounds a year, it is able to point to the dictum of the 
present Emperor, ttfat “ The prohibition of the employment of 
women during the period of childbirth is closely connected with 
the elevation of the raco, and in such a matter money should 
not be considered.” 

It is not likely that schemes like these have any hope of 
success in the present generation, yet they are significant as 
showing the importance attached to the question of race efficiency 
in Germany. Already the League’s vigorous propagaudism has 
produced a great impression on the public mind. 

Meantime, private action is doing voluntarily to a small extent 
what can only bo done on a large scale by legislative measures. 
Many employers already incur considerable expense in encourag¬ 
ing mothers to stay away from work as long as the needs of their 
newly-bom children require. One employeratMunchen-Gladbacb, 
in the Khenish te-jtile district, pays such mothers 2s. per day for 
thirteen weeks after the expiration of the six weeks’ sickness 
insurancp benefit on condition that theya^'emain at home ahd 
devote themselves to the nursing of their infant^/A. iloVel Mperi- 
ment has fos several ^cars b«en tried in qnarge factory near 
Hanover, where a nursery has been ^equipped to which the 
infants of mothers employed in the factory are brought so that 
they may be fed during the day in nature’s wholesome ^ay. 
Quite Recently this idea his been developed in two suburbs of 
Berlin, Schoneberg and/Weiaseniee, whore factory owners have 
been required by ordifiance of^5i® Home Minister to provide 
rooms in whicB mothers may feed their infants. The munici¬ 
palities have agreed to bear ail attendant expense. • 

One further outcome of this movement must be mentioned, 
and in some ways it is the mosf: remarkable of all.^t'Qp Decem¬ 
ber 8,190T, there was laid in Gharlottenbujg the foundation- 
stone of tfie ifaisepn Augusts Victoria House. This is the 
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nfune of ft pbysiologicftl research institute trluch will serve as ft 
central agency for the entire infantile mortality omsft4s in 
Germany.. There the best ways of feeding and nursing in&nts 
, will be > investigated, children’s doctors and nurses will be 
trained, “ infantile hygiene ” in all its aspects will be studied 
and popularised, and the latest discoveries and inventions of 
science useful in the service of this great work will be made 
available to every town and vi'lage in the Empire. The 
Empress gave the impetus which has called this unique project 
into being, and for that reason it bears hqj: name. The town 
of Charlottenburg has given a large site of 3| acres, valued 
at £20,000, behind the Castle Park, and tne cost of the building 
is estimated at £50,000, and of furnishing at £10,000, though 
these estimates will in all probability be largely exceeded, while 
the yearly costs of maintenance are estimated at £5,000. 
Already a national fund of £90,000 has been rr.iscd, a yearly 
subsidy of £1,000 is expected from the Prussian Government, 
and some of the other Governments, as well as many municipal 
bodies, will also help the scheme. With its completion will be 
realised the concluding words of an Imperial Message on this 
subject which was published three years ago: “It will be 
possible to check the high infantile mortality not only by 
removing recognised evils but by more persistent scientific 
research, and by the widening of our knowledge in the sphere oi 
the natural and artificial feeding of infants.” The project is a 
truly magnanimous :\\ii8tration of Germany’s belief that science 
was wtcadfliM handmaid of civilisation. 

It must be adSfeO to the praise of the women of Germany, thal 
in all the large towns many of the educated and leisured of their 
number give ungrudgingly of their time and ability to this great 
worl^of mercy and of national benefit. Not only so, but in order 
that their co-operation may be of a wpse and helpful kind they 
are ready to organise and atten^^ prepan tory Classes in which tc 
equip themselves with physioi«gical, mj>dical, and hygienic 
knowledge, and the authority which that knoi^edgo confers. The 
members of the Women’s Patriotic Society regularly hold courser 
of lectures for the instruction of mothers of tL« working class in 
nursing and feeding and in general household management. 

The importance to Germany of this life and health crusade 
will be understood when the rates of mortality which have alreftd} 
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been nferred to are borne in mind. Aaenming that the birth* 
tate^ontinnea to &11 for some time, aa in all probability it will 
do, there la yet reason to believe, judging by the improvement 
shown in recent years, that the greater expectation ef life of 
adults will alone counteract this deficiency, in which caae the 
■eduction in infantile mortality would represent a clear gain to 
the population. At the present time the deaths of children 
under twelve months in Oennany are about eight to nine per 
hundred bom more than in the United Kingdom. Should this 
leakage alone be stopped, and no more, an estimate which must 
be regarded as a very moderate one, there would bo implied an 
annual addition to Germany’s population of a hundred and forty 
thousand, making the total increase little short of a million 
per annum. 

But this care for the health and welfare of the coming genera¬ 
tion by no means stops at infancy. A multitude of agencies 
work in the interest of youth at every stage. Professor von 
Kirchenheim, of Heidelberg, recently summarised these multi¬ 
farious endeavours in a sentence; “ Our age occupied itself more 
than formerly with the health and physical efficiency of youth, 
both during the years before and after school age, and the recent 
decades have created quite a new order of measures whose aim is 
to win back the neglected, forsaken, demoralised, and even the 
already criifiinal ;y)uth—a fund of national strength now half or 
wholly loSt.’ ’ Next in order to the dispensaries, creches, and other 
agencies which in growing numbers devot^hemsolvos to the care 
ofinfanfs, come the day nurseries,play-sch(mls,an^ «''V’.''e«*9titu- 
tions maintained in all the largg towns for the jdeeption of children 
too young for admisiidh to the kindergajtens proper. Berlin took 
the lead in this work more than a hundred years ago. As early as 
the beginning of the nineteenth century a well-known education 
reformer and member of|the municipal school administration, 
Herr von Tiirk, establisyed nursflies in which children between 
the ages of three an^ix yeay were received during the day 
hours. They were jiindergartensof a very primitive type, for not 
only was there no tAching, but there were no games. Nurseries 
of thq kind still ciist, but in general they have given place to a 
higher and more intelligent conception of the needsqf childhood. 

Some of'the modem nurseries are known aa “paf-schools,” 
ud the mane aaffioiently explains Iheir characCer, for recreation is 
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the chief concern. Later came the " schools /or small children ” 
{Kleinkinderschtden), which were first’established by religious 
bodies, andrwere accordingly conducted upon a religious basis, 
and in close touch with the churches; they paid due attention 
to the physical and recreative needs of the children, but their 
educational value was slight. A distinct era in popular educa* 
tioa was opened when Frobel began the kindergartens which 
have Ibeen so largely copied from' Germany by this and other 
countries and developed on many progressive lines. Frobel 
lived from 1782 to 1852, and during the later period of his life 
he devoted himself entirely to the working out of his kinder¬ 
garten theories. He proceeded from the nurseries of Tiirk in 
Berlin, with which ho was familiar, yet not satisfied, since 
they lacked educational purpose. His idea was to train the 
faculties of the children by intelligent employments, for which 
reason''he first called his nursery schools “ occupation schools,” 
and only later kindergartens, by which term he sought to 
popularise the idea of nature-training. Observation teaching, 
narrative and repetition, play, music, song, bodily exercises, 
simple hand-work, gardening, and the care of animals were the 
means by which Frobel endeavoured to awaken the dormant 
nature of the child, to rationalise its instincts, and to develop in 
it the idea of unity with its fellows which constitutes the social 
sense. These kindergartens are still carried ^on urider various 
names, and form part of the ofiicial primary school ^-stem in 
many German towns., 

chiM has passed into the care of the public 
education authority however, that,the solicitude for^its welfare is 
shown most systematically. There is no rbftedn to believe that 
England values its childhood and youth less than other countries, 
yet U must bo confessed that its concern for them is often shown 
in very curious and unconvincing wayjf. At the moment^ these 
lines are being written (Decemfjr, 1907V a controversy is raging 
in certain of the London newsVpers regm'ding the ejection of 
juvenile and other toysellers from the pubjic pavements. In 
one of those newspapers the following paragraph appears 
“ The toysellers of Holborn were to-day facfed with a problem 
—How to get a free breakfast, and at the same time retain 
their ‘ pito'h.’ ' All the 250 hawk'ers who had secur^ positions 
were given tickets'for a meal, bulf, much as tlfey Bfeeded the 
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meal, they ueeded* the trade more, and some of them gave np 
their^breakfast tickets to their less fortunate brethren. In other 
instances little brothers and sisters held the pitches while the 
vendors secured the meal. Three children watched one square 
of pavement, where a tray had been set down, for over an hoar. 
■ The foremost of them was ‘ Tiny Tim ’ in real life. His shoes 
were out at the toes, and his clothes ragged, but he thrust his 
hands stolidly into his much-ventilated knickerbockers and 
looked as happy as possible, in spite of the rain. But the little 
mites, who served a big brother, did not go unrewarded,” &c. 

Such an employnient of children as is here hinted at could 
not by any possibility occur in Germany; the law would 
not allow it, public opinion would not tolerate it, and it 
may even be questionable whether the parental sense would 
sanction it. 

A German visiting a large English town is invariably shocked 
at the sight of miserably clad boys and girls of tender years 
hawking newspapers and matches in the public streets, just as an 
Englishman visiting Germany is shocked at the hard and un¬ 
feminine work which is often allotted to women there. The 
repugnance of both is quite sincere, though as a rule neither is 
conscious of the fact that there is plenty of room for broom work 
at his own door. Broadly speaking, England spares its women 
where Germany spares its children; each does well, but the 
application of a 4mmanitarian spirit in both directions is the 
ideal thing, and neither country has arrived at that stage of 
altruism. Several significant facts may i-f noted in relatiorf to 
the protection of childhood in Germany. The legal' a"^ of 
admission le full qnjploymefit in factoriey and workshops is 
fourteen years, thouglq on the productiefi of efficiency certificates 
children may be employed for not more than six hours daily at 
the age of thirteen, yet of the 6,607,657 industrial w*kcrs 
subjeat to inspection in 1^05 only 10,245, or under 0'2 per cent., 
were below fourteen yea'rs, and some States there were none. 
To show the j>rogress which been made in this respect it 
may be stated that'in 1875 10 per cent. (88,000 out of a total of 
880,6(X)) of the fqctory workers were between twelve ar^ fourteen 
yeafS of age. On the other hand, according to the report of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for HJlit ^le children 
under foniteenjears employed indSnglisb fac^ries and workshops 
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as lulf-timers formed 0'8 per cent, of all worirere (88,997 out <d 
4,898,961). At the same time there is reason to behere ^at a 
serions exhaustion of juvenile strength takes place in the nn- 
regulated home industries of Germany. Further, from the age 
of six the child of the people attends the primary school for 
seven or eight years, and in many cases he is required to attei^ 
a continuation school several years longer. In most of the large 
towns the scholar from first to ,last receives free systematic 
medical care at the hands of the school doctors. It begins with 
a thorough examination on admission, and the health record thus 
opened is continued throughout the whole period of school life, 
so that the child is under constant medical supervision until it 
reaches the working age. Many towns have gone further, and 
have established dental surgeries, and attached eye and eat 
specialists to the primary schools. 

The anti-consumption crusade has also been extended to the 
schools. Until several years ago all the endeavours directed 
against the ravages of this disease were confined to adults, with 
the result that while the general rate of mortality from tubercu¬ 
losis fell in Prussia to the extent of 33 per cent, in the course of 
twenty-five years, it was found to be increasing in the case of 
children under twelve years. Dr. Kirschner, Chief Medical 
Councillor of the Prussian Department of Public Health, stated 
at the International Congress for School Hygiese, held in 
London in August, 1907, that “of all transinittable'-maladies 
to which children succumb in school age, tuberculosis accounts 
for 60 per cent, in th^^ase of girls and 40 per cent, in the case 
of boys." Attention is now being given to the children, both in 
the schools and by >neazn of special dispcn.oaries for consump¬ 
tives, maintained by iibe municipalities and philanthropic 
societies, and in this way a prophylactic work of untold value 
is being done. The Prussian Government has also established 
quarantine institutions at thg. seasidq^ for the reception of 
teachers suffering from tnberci.^psis, witl(^ a view to affording 
them the best possible chance o.' recovery, yet alsq to protecting 
the scholars against risk. This work amongst sickly children is 
admirablj supported by a network of public and private agejicies 
for feeding under-nourished scholars, as well as by forest schools 
for the delioVs, holiday colonies; and tramping pari^jes. It is 
also worthy of note that many school anthorities,are doing their 
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best to discourage tlie giving of alcohol to children, a practice 
,which^still widely prevails in Germany. In Berlin a tractate 
setting forth reasons for withholding alcohol from the. yonng is 
given to the parents of every child newly registered on the school 
^ooks. 

finally, increasing attention is being given to physical exer¬ 
cises and outdoor pastimes, a branch of school hygiene in which, 
in spite of their love of mild gymnastic drill, German schools 
have hitherto been very deficient. The new standpoint was 
defined as follows by,Herr Dominicus, a member of the Muni¬ 
cipal Executive of Strassburg, at a congress on public hygiene 
in that town in 1907 

“ The German workman is far behind the English workman 
in the sport movement, and the reason is to be found in the 
unfavourable conditions as to labour and wages which prevail in 
Germany as compared with England. It is a common thiifg in 
England for factories to close early in the afternoon (of Satur¬ 
day), so that the workpeople are able to devote themselves to 
sport for the rest of the day. In Germany work is too intensive 
to allow of any time being given on weekdays to play.* This 
circumstance explains why German workmen take such a small 
part in sports. Our workmen have not learned games in their 
youth, and hence when grown up they are unable to follow them. 
The town buHding plans of the future must allow sufficient space 
for playgrcnnds, lAd both during the school term and in the 
holidays the children must be systematically taken to theje 
playgroutfiis. For the children attendingIsontinuation Rcl’ooja 
games should be obligatory on^ Sunday aftern-;-.ms. But above 
all the State ^ould by>law reduce the houri/ of labour, so that 
the workers may be given the opportunity of taking part in 
outdoor pastimes.” ^ 

During recent years increasing attention has been given to 
the orgSnisation of children's gamc^. Many of the larger towns 
have laid out in central positiej^, easily accessible by children 
jof the working, and poorer classes, special playgrounds, with 
athletic contrivances for the older children and simpler resources 
of am^ement, even to sandheaps and spades, for the*infant8. 
Similu arrangements are also provided in many of the colonies 

• Ths Oerman tactorv seldom closet before five o’clock oifltstdtday; geae* 
tiUj it oontiqses six, and in n^ny diMricts work is fcolonged onUi seven. 
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of workmen’s dwellings erected by philanthropic hnilding 
societies. The Municipal Council of Berlin throws oMn a 
number of the schoolyards as playgrounds during the holidays, ’ 
and latterly the plan has been adopted of taking children of both 
cexes daily to the fields and forest outside the town, there to 
ioin in games from morning nntii evening. Several hundred 
pounds a year are found sufficient to pay for these vacation 
games. The town of Charlotten^bifg h&s bought a wood¬ 
land playground for its children at a cost of i‘40,000. 

It is interesting to know that no class of society co-operates 
more actively and intelligently in these various efforts to safe¬ 
guard the health and vigour of youth tbau the Social Democrats. 
There is a widespread opinion abroad that the German Socialist 
wastes his energies too lavishly upon the pursuit of shadowy 
schemes of social reformation, upon political chimeras and 
pedantic discussions of economic impossibilities. No doubt 
much time is spent in these ways, yet in the domain of 
municipal politics, and in all movements which bear on the 
“ condition of the people ” problem, the Socialists are singularly 
practical and irrepressibly enthusiastic. The zeal and the deep 
sense of responsibility with which the local leaders and Press of 
Socialism have taken up the national health crusade in all its 
aspects deserve frank and cordial recognition. Here their prac¬ 
tice strangely belies their precept; for while the theory of 
Socialism overlooks the individual and asaumes that society 
can be transformed by wholesale methods, the attitude of the 
S ocialis ts who are iif«>nd in increasing numbers on public and 
pliHanthropio bodies shows that they are in no doubt that the 
family is the natidi^al unit, and 'that physjcal and moral refor¬ 
mation is an individudl and not a collgctive process. 

Not only so, but in spite of all their advocacy of the State 
training of children and of the loosening of the marriage tie the 
Socialists are among the foremost friends of> childhood and of 
home culture. A recent conf^jence of Social Democratic women, 
held at Mannheim, discussed t&e question of the ill-treatment of 
children, and “ called upon all comrades to.;make it their duty to 
earnestly combat such atrocities.” In sqpie towns Socialist 
Children’s Protection Societies exist for the purpose of bfluging 
to light f,ni-to justice any evasions of the laws relating to the 
welfare of childrep. A weU-knowq German labour jiyirnal wrote 
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recent!;, ** The worlman’s child of to-day is the workman of to- 
,morro<{.. Hence whatever is done to-day for the children, in 
order to preserve them in health, will rotnm a high interest in 
later years.” In this spirit the Socialist party is everywhere 
loyally co-operating with the “ burgher ” classes—if not alwa^?\ 
side by side, still as a battalion in the same army of reform— 
in the various efforts which are comprehended in the great 
movement known as “ social hygiene.” 

The efforts which the State and public bodies are making to 
promote the health at^d maintain the efficiency of the workers of 
matnrer years—as by the insurance laws, the system of hospitals, 
convalescent homes, and sanatoria of all kinds, &c.—are inci¬ 
dentally referred to in other parts of this book, and have been 
described before for the benefit of English readers.* It must 
suffice to say in conclusion that the two movements, one con¬ 
cerned with youth and the other with age, are unquestioifably 
achieving a work of great national value. In the early years of 
its epoch of industry Germany undoubtedly drew unduly upon the 
physical powers of its workers. Excessive hours of labour, under¬ 
payment, insanitary factories and workshops, the over-working 
of women and children, and bad housing are evils which Germany 
has no more been spared than other industrial countries, but 
these evils have been resolutely faced, and since the era 
of social referm opened in 1881 the conditions of industrial 
life have iJeen imiffcuscly improved. Speaking of the insurance 
laws particularly, the late Imperial Minister for the Interior, 
Count Pdsadowsky, who described himsffi<*8s a “ Minister^fijj^ 
social policy,” stated in the Reichstag on February 6, 1906, 

“ The great progress marked l)y our iusuri^ce laws is that in 
place of poor-relief we have given the workmen a right, a right 
which he has acquired through his participation in the contribu¬ 
tions. I believe that wo shall never again deviate from that 
system*in Germany. Tp Ihoso wjio attack our social-political 
legislation because the workin^lasses are ungrateful, I would 
• answer that no^tate passes laws fbr the sake of obtaining grati¬ 
tude. Further, it is* necessary to ask what sort of conditions 
w offi^ have been •developed if since the time the Imperial 

•The monograph on “The German Workman; a ^n National 
Effioiencj,” b; the present author (Lom^: P. S. King d; Son, 1906), deals 
•olely with tMs queakion. • * 
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BeBeript (of 1881) was istmed nothing had been done foi* the 
workers, in spite of the great expansion of onr indnstiy.” 

As to the factory legislation and regulations in general, not 
. only do they afford to children and juveniles a greater measure 
'ff protection, in regard to hours and other conditions of work, 
than is enforced by the English Factory Acts, but many of tbnir 
provisions for ensuring the health, comfort, and safety of all 
workers go beyond the limits whi 3h are thought sufficient in this 
country. On this question it is interesting to read a German 
working-class opinion. “ Although the legal protection of the 
workers in Germany still leaves much to be desired,” reports the 
deputation of Trade Union officials which visited English indus¬ 
trial towns in 1906, “ it appears in general to be more advanced 
—excluding the legal status of labour—than in England. The 
contrivances for protecting machinery which we saw in the metal 
goodh and textile factories were extremely defective; dressing 
and washing rooms are also more numerons in Germany. In 
neither of the three coal-mines visited did arrangements for 
washing exist at all. The workmen go homo dirty, so that the 
miners of the Khenish Westphalian colliery district, who both 
change their clothes and take a bath after every shift, are at a 
great advantage. In the blast furnaces and shipbuilding yards 
the workmen were exposed to the full force of wind and weather, 
where in Germany they would for the most part be'Under cover, 
or at least be protected against rain.” * German 'employers 
find the cost of this labour legislation a heavy burden, and many 

f.Kni|i grumble fredljlt yet those who look beyond the"interests 
of the present recognise that what is good for the workman is 
ultimately good for‘',in(Iustry and for caprttl, and it is from this 
far-sighted standpoint that the Government has consistently 
proceeded in developing its policy of “ labour protection,” and 
will develop it further. 

Speaking of the tasks of tje prese'nt Reichstag on February 
26, 1907, Prince Biilow said, ‘',T would especially like to empha¬ 
sise the fact that the struggle [in the elections which had just. 
taken place] was not aimed against the German workman but 

against political and revolutionary Social Democracy.^_The 

federal Governments, the burgher parties, and this assembly will 
prove this t6 "the German workUian by the continuance of that 
* " OexerksohaitUolie Stadim in England,'tf. 
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•oeial legUlftUon in which Germany np to the present has led all 
other .eonntries.” Political parties in the Reichstag are m 
'Benerar United in adopting this attitude, but they are pot blind 
to the fact that a strong spirit of opposition to fi^hei; soci^ 
legislaUon prevails for the moment in industrial circles, whnilfs 
hold that the workman has received his due, and that em¬ 
ployers may reasonably claim immunity from additional burdens 
for some time to come. 



CHAPTER XVII 

NATIONAL EXPANSION 

Prince Btsmftrck's idea of Germany as a satiated State —EU oonoeptions 
of foreign policy—The modern development of Weltpolitik in Germany— 
Wdtpolitik an economic necessity for Germany—The pressure of the 
population question—Dr. P. Bohrbach on Germany’s economic limita¬ 
tions—The alternatives open to Germany: emigration or new trade 
outlets—The national food question—Limits of Germany’s corn-growing 
capacity- The ideal of the agricultural State threatened—The present 
and possible density of population in Germany—A Socialistic view of 
Weltpolitik —German mercantile competition is bound to become more 
severe—The possibility of emigration—Germany's colonies of little value 
for settlement purposes—Emigration has greatly decreased during recent 
years—Pan-Germaaio projects offer no solution of the population 
problem—Attention turned to South America and Asia Minor—The 
German colonies in Brazil—The Bagdad Bailway and German expecta¬ 
tions—The policy of the open door—The extension o( Germany’s sea 
power—Popularity of the “large navy" mov^ent—Two motives in 
operation, the economic and the political—Ae Emperor the true 
director of naval policy—His conceptions of world-policy—The naval 
construction proglatimes—The nation united in calling for u large navy 
‘ —The forces behind the movement—The Navy League and its propa- 
gandism—No possible finality imnaval programmes-^Offioial statement 
of the German {^osit^on—England's attitudfe.*' 


T he foreign policy pursued by Prince Bismarck after the 
French war and the rectification of the Western frontier 
which followed it was base^ on thi (naxim that Germany bad 
reached the limit of territorial ambition; it had become a 
“ satiated State,” and needeft no further ,expansion. Nor waa 
this maxim merely professed in the hoph of reassuring those 
nstion^hich were inclined to view the risO of the new^Jmpire 
with suspicion and alarm. It was Bismarck’s fixed conviwon 
that Gortnar>5'had henceforth nothing to ask of ether nationa 
save the right to strengthen its frontiers and develop tta resources 
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in peace, and ao long as he held power together with responsi- 
* bility ‘ Oerman foreign policy continued to be conducted on these 
lines. 

It is remarkable how seldom Bismarck spoke of worl^-policjSi,. 
Half, and more than half, of his ofSoial life was spent in' 
tying and untying knots in foreign affairs, but in those days 
foreign politics meant in the main the relationships of half a 
dozen European States with ehch other, and with the other 
Continents the European Concert concerned itself but little. 
Bismarck did, indeeds early in the ’eighties, turn his glance 
across the seas when, almost against his will, he was persuaded 
to acquire colonies, yet the colonial movement which he in¬ 
augurated never became in his time part of a project of world- 
policy, and when it did so it departed from the principles which 
he laid down. , 

To-day an altogether different conception of foreign politics 
prevails. Whereas Europe was at the centre of the old circle of 
ideas, it is now at the periphery; the great questions with 
which the vital interests of the progressive European nations are 
bound up relate to the future of the Eastern empires and races. 
The populations of Western Europe are already outgrowing their 
geographical and economic limits, and it is recognised that their 
capacity for expansion depends upon the opening up of now and 
receptive markets i^ other parts of the world, in which manufac¬ 
tures can te exchanged for food—the products of industry for 
the produpo of the soil. These considerjfijjns, amongst others, 
have widened the old formula and transformed European poife^ 
into world-poljcy, and in accepting the new order of ideas 
Germany is simply pVsuing its inevitable destiny. 

The politician naturally looks exclusively to political causes 
for an explanation of the Weltpolitik which Germany* is 
nowadays following; he sor^ in it part of a deep-seated design 
against the existing balance of powor in Europe; attributing it 
to territorial ambition pure amb^simple, he assumes that its 
ultimate aim i^ nothing less than a redistribution of colonial 
empire. It is no part of the present purpose to follojy these 
linq^of speculation, or even to inquire how far they are 
applicable or judicial; disregarding merely^hyjothetical 
motives of National policy, the cejidid studejit of Germany’s 
position finSs hiiSsel^ con&on^ by economic facts which alone 
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gnfficientl; explain vhy Germany is to-day taming ita attention 
with increasing urgency to the expansion of its in&uenoe abroad., 
A glance at the following figures, showing the growth of the 
Ehipire’s population since Bismarck adjusted the national fron- 
■^jers in 1871, and having done that declared that Germany was 
a “ satiated State,” is enough to explafn this outward look 


Tear. 

PopulaMoa. 

Increase. 

Absolute Increase. 

Per Cent. 

1870 

40,818,000 



1875 

42,720.000 

1.911,000 

4-7 

1880 

45,236,000 

2,507,000 

69 

1886 

46.858.000 

1,622,000 

8-6 

1890 

49,428.000 

2.670,000 

6-5 

1896 

62.280,000 

2,852,000 

6*8 

1900 

66,867,000 

4,087,000 

7-8 

1905 

60,641,000 

(ostimated) 

4,274,000 

T-e 

1907, June 12 

61.697,000 

1,050,000 



These figures clearly prove the gravity of the population 
problem by which Germany is threatened. Since Bismarck 
spoke of ” satiety," and based his foreign policy on the ides 
that all Germany had henceforth to do was to keep its domestic 
affairs in order, over twenty millions have been added to the 
inhabitants of the Empire. At the present time the annual 
increase of population is over 800,000; * owing to the steady 
reduction of the d^l^lj-rate, and especially the rate qf infantile 
TZlOrtality, the increase will before long amount to a full million; 
and the German authority is probably under Aan over the 
mark who estimate!? that by the year 1925'the population of the 
Empire will be eighty millions, or nearly twice its number when 
Bismarck spoke of territorial finality. 

The questions which these facts raise are, of sourse, primarily 
physical and economic: Where will this large population live; 
how will it be employed; hov; Vill it be fed ? 

Discussing the population problem in a lecentf work. Dr. Paul 
Rohrbach says: ‘‘ Our land and climate, under the conditions 

* These lines were written before the vitality etatietice for l^Asaivere 
nublished. The births in that year numbered 3,002,477 (still births excluded), 
the deatbsitsllifi/ilOS, showing a natQ.'al increase o{ 910,27^ The nator^ 
inoiease in 1906 was 792,839, iiW904 it was 862,664, and in 1906 $12,176. 

«♦ 1 At*.. 
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thitt will oonUnoe As far as one can foresee, allow of tbe pto- 
, duction jf com for some forty million people. Hence it will be 
necessary to buy bread from abroad, not to the extent of one- 
sixth or one-fifth as now, but of nearly one-half. How will this 
bread be paid for ? Whoorer buys from abroad must giro baJSP*^ 
In return either money or goods. But wo do not possess a single 
commodity which we can produce in such quantity that it can be 
an equivalent for this foreign br^ad. Wo have neither precious 
metals in any great abundance, nor valuable plants, nor coal, 
iron, and ores in superfluity. Not only so, but we manufacture 
hardly any of the raw materials necessary for our industry in 
adequate quantities at Tiome. We import iron, copper, wool, 
and flax; we do not possess a single fibre of cotton or silk, not 
to speak of less needful stuffs. The only way of purchasing 
food for those for whom none is produced at home is by importing 
raw materials from abroad, manufacturing them, multiplying 
their value by the process, and then paying other nations who 
need onr products with this increased value which our labour has 
given to the original material.” • 

Again:— 

“ The increase of our population is 800,000 yearly (1908). 
No ingenuity and no exertion can bring the food of these 
800,000 people out of the ground. The number of those 
who must Hvo on foreign corn increases, and the increase 
will soon be a nJllion a year. Whoever cannot get rid of 
this million is bound to answer the question how otherwise 
he will ffled them than by the produ<fe‘'of our industry—^ 
in the manufacture of raw materials brought from abroad and 
the sale of dur ovm» products to forcigy nations, or the 
produce of the capital preated here and invested abroad. If 
that is so, then for Germany all questions of foreign politics nyist 
be viewed from the standpoint of the creation and maintenance 
of markets abroad, and espccKally in transoceanic countries. For 
good or ill we must all accustom ourselves in onr political 
thinking to the ^plication of the some principles as the English. 

In England the detemination of foreign policy according to the 
requirements of trader and therefore of industry, is an axioMI of the 
natidfiaroonsciousnesB which no one any longer disputes. If the 
possibility of disposing of its indastrial products ahK,ad*were one 
Oeutsohland outer den WeltvSlkera,” 10, )!■ 

33 
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day to cease or to be visibly limited for England the immediate 
result would be, not merely the economic min of millfons of* 
industrial existences on both sides of the ocean, bnt the political 
^fnllap^e of Britain as a Great Power. Yet the position is not 
. materially different for ourselves.” * 

One cannot bnt think that if this fundamental fact, of 
Germany’s enormous annual increaSe of population were intelli¬ 
gently grasped much of the unfortunate polemic to which that 
country’s industrial expansion still gives rise in certain quarters 
would be moderated. This annual increase, which is already 
almost equal to the combined increases of the United Kingdom, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy, with France thrown in, must exist and 
must maintain its existence by labour. Short of strangling its 
infants at birth, only two possible courses are open to Germany 
so Jlong as its population continues to increase at the present 
healthy rate, viz., the multiplification of its industrial occupations 
or emigration on a scale never experienced before. Stating the 
facts more concretely, Germany is to-day compelled by certain 
irrefragable facts of its life as a nation—its growth of popula¬ 
tion, its limitations of territory, natural resources, and climate, 
its inability to feed the increasing millions of its workers—to seek 
and to find either (1) ontlets for such population as cannot be 
maintained at honle in a New Germany across land or sea, or 
(2) if for the present the population is to remain at home, and 
as a consequence be maintained by industry, new markets which 
jfhall be able to receive an enormously increasodf industrial output 
"’in-exchange for fooa. The position of Germany is that of a 
prolific nation which is growing beyond the physical conditions 
of its surrounding^). ' • 

How serious the population qnestiomappCars to Germans who 
have studied it—and in one phase or another the question 
comes up in most of the current pconomic literature—may be 
judged from the following passage in Dr. Bohrbac&’s book, 
already mentioned :— .,i 

“ That feeling of 1870-1871 which fipds expression in the 
poems of Geibel and his consorts, in verses like— 

* OloriouB shall ever stand 
Our German fatherland/ 

‘ Deutschland unter den WeltvdUcem/* 11, 
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whiol) created the German self-conBoionsneeg after the conqnest 
of France as a sort of lyrical-romantic pendant to the fiismarckian 
dictum about ‘satiety,’ and which even to-day passes in the elect 
‘ patriotic ’ circles as the officially accredited expression , 
German national sentiment—this feeling must be rooted out and ^ 
mast give place to the sober resolution, the clear and positive 
determination, to acquire national power—a resolution and 
determination proceeding from the knowledge that we are by 
no means surrounded by a halo of glory, but stand in the midst 
of a profoundly dangerous crisis, a crisis which will try all our 
powers, and will determine our part in the history of the world 
for centuries, if not for ever.”* 

There is no reason to believe that the corn-growing capacity of 
the country is as yet exhausted, yet it is a fact which points its 
own moral that in spite of the careful protection of the agri¬ 
cultural industry the production of food corn, while it increases 
absolutely, has ceased to keep pace with the growth of popu¬ 
lation. Nor is there the least likelihood that any measures 
which legislation and individual enterprise may together adopt 
will to any appreciable degree diminish the relative deficiency 
which has already set in. Several incontrovertible facts speak 
against any such expectation. Short of a sliding scale of duties, 
devised so as to maintain the price of com under all circum¬ 
stances at a given^ height above the level of the world-market, 
the homo corn-grower, driven more and more by dearer labour 
and high^ rents to a more intensive cjjltwation of the soik, 
cannot hope to compete with countries which have thb ' 
advantage of law costs of prodaction, whether caused by cheap 
labour, as in Russia, or low rents, as in Arg/ntina. Meantime, 
lie finds it increasingly‘difficult to obtain labour in consequence 
of the competition of industry and the towns—the forffier 
iffering .higher wages than agriculture can possibly pay, and the 
latter amenities of life which have an irresistible attraction for 
she rural labourer who has sei^j} his two years in garrison. 
Further, owing fo these facts, an increasing number of agricul¬ 
turists are recognising that their greatest hope lies in a ^hange 
froDV-a^lble farming to grazing, and every tendency seems to 
point in the same direction, no.t least the mov^en^ for the 
oaultiplication* of small owners. T]ie best th^t can be hoped, 

* Dr. P, Babrbaoh, 'UCeutaebland onter dso WeltvOlketa,” pp. 7,8. 
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therefore, is that for a time corn-growing * will hold its own, 
yet it is also inevitable that the greater the amount pf food, 
that has' to be imported the heavier will become the charge on 
^0 national income caused by the com duties, until the burden 
.reaches the straining-point. Should these duties be withdrawn, 
however, corn-growing will necessarily give way still more, to 
other forms of agriculture and to itdustry. 

If, however, the yearly increase of population cannot be kept 
on the land the only outlets for its labour are trade and industry; 
in other words, the ideal of the agricultural State must be 
sacrificed. On this supposition Germany will, for a long time 
to come, have room not only for its existing population but 
for the yearly increase of a million inhabitants which appears 
imminent. At the present time the population of the Empire 
on^y averages 300 persons to the 8(iunre mile (comparing with 
about 200 iu 1875), while that of the two most industrial 
countries of Europe, England and Belgium, exceeds GOO. Even 
in Germany there are States which, without showing any signs 
of congestion, maintain a far larger ratio of population than 
the Empire ns a whole. Saxony has 780 inhabitants to the 
square mile, and even in Prussia, whose ratio is only 278, the 
province of Rhineland has a density of 620 inhabitants to the 
square mile, and the province of Westphalia one of 465. That 
Germany, oven as an industrial State, could hope to support a 
population as douse ns that of the two induslrial provinces of the 
North-West, whiclj togotlier have at the present time 550 persons 
•per square mile, is lUidly to he expected. For that the natural 
resources of a large part of tjie country are too poor, a fact 
which explains wlij:, for example, whole' provinces in the East of 
Pr is-ia have not half the relatively low density of the Empire as 
a ivlnde. Between a prosout national ratio of 300 persons per 
square mile and the ratio of tho West of Prussia there is, however, 
a ditference which represents a popillation of some forty millions, 
and within that limit there is {'early a very considerable capacity 
for expansion. This expansion, will, how.everrtbe on industrial 
and not on agricultural lines. It has, faideed, been estimated 
that tnere are ten million acres of moorland and othgr^aste 
land which could be brought under cultivation and which would 
provide fioldTligs of 25 acres fol: 400,000 families,-but the aggre¬ 
gate population so represented is only equal to two yews’ increase. 
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Bat the inorease of industry implies the increase of markets, 
■for to*the extent that food must be bought abroad commodities 
must be sold there. It is interesting to note the impression 
made by this aspect of tlie problem upon the mind of rf clenj;- 
thinking Socialist writer, Herr Richard Cahver, who cannot be 
accused of Chauvinism. Herr Calwer writes in the “ Sozial- 
istische Monatshefte ” :— 

“ Truly Germany occupies nij pleasant position in the world- 
market. On the one side there is England, blessed with its 
colonial empire, which, more and more approaches towards the 
goal of an Imperial Customs Union, and on the other side there 
is the North American Union, which not only regards South 
America as its domain, but because of natural, technical, and 
economic reasons, is in many respects superior and dangerous 
to us. For the present Japan and Russia may be left out of y)ur 
calculations. Between the two stands Gcrnmny, which is main¬ 
taining an extremely difficult struggle, not merely for the 
maintenance and expansion of its markets, but for the protection 
and cheapening of its supplies of raw materials. \Vc havo a 
yearly increase of population amounting to about 900,000. Our 
agriculture is not able to feed this increase, and it must for 
the most part be throwiT on the industrial labour market. The 
industrial production of Germany, therefore, will increase, and 
must increase'more rapidly than in any other industrial country 
which eomfetes u#th us. But for our increasing production 
we need to find a sale, and one on as favojp-able and healthy 
conditions as possible, and measures must^lso be taken to secure: 
adequate supplies of raw materi,jil.” 

Unpleasant though Hlle prospect must be^for older industrial 
nations, which see thamselves threatened from several sides 
simultaneously, German competition in the world markets will 
inevitably become more severe. The individual industrialist 
pushes forward his trade oulposts for personal advantage, but to 
the nation collectively extended markets are a condition of life. 

■ There remaLae thj alternative *bf emigration, and it is one 
to which Germany if fully alive. Here, however, Germany is 
handicapped by the tact that, owing to its late appearanct in the 
field as a colonial Power, few territories under its protection are 
suited to the*eettlement of Europeans. German^, indeed, does 
not possesff colonies m the trbe sense. Its dblonial empire is 
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compoBed of protectorates and dependenofes, bnreaaentieaUj 
goremed from Berlin, situated for the most part in, tropical 
countriesv which are suited only .for plantation enterprises ” 
worked.'by native labour. The one dependency which seems to 
o&r possibilities of genuine colonisation is South-West A&ica, 
'large portions of which, in Damaraland and Namaland, are not’ 
only very fertile but enjoy a temperate climate and seem likely, 
when abnormal conditions have„coased to exist, to be the home 
(Jf a considerable agricultural colony. Whether South-West 
Africa is able to receive population on the same scale as the 
Cape Colony in the South, as the German Colonial Secretary 
maintains it is, depends altogether Upon the character and 
extent of its undeveloped mineral wealth, and this for the present 
exists only in report. 

In general, however, Germany’s foreign possessions are 
unsuited to colonisation on a large scale, and the consequence 
is that its emigration movement represents an absolute loss 
to the Empire. During the past thirty years (1876 to 1906) 
no fewer than two and a quarter million Germans have left 
the mother country, and with exceptions so few as to be rela¬ 
tively insignificant have made their homes under foreign flags, 
and for the most part in the United States. The destinations 
of the 1,085,124 emigrants who loft Germany between 1887 and 
1906 wore as follows:— „ 


United States . 

t* 

. 1,007,647 

Brazil . 

. 24,072 

Other AmericaiV Otato^ 

. 36,104 

Australia. 

. 6,390 

Africa . 

'., ... . 9,698 

Asia . 

." ' ... 2.233 


Thp loss to the Empire of this emigrant population is naturally 
a sore point with all patriotic Germans, and is an argument for 
colonisation with which outsiders caja cordially sympathise. At 
the present time, it is true, the emigration figure is very low, 
amounting to an average of <3b,000 during the,j)a8t six yearSi 
but twenty years ago it exceeded 100,060 annually, a little 
earlier ct exceeded 200,000, and it would he unsafe t^predict 
that the tide will not again turn. 

It is evldeDhthat no mere extension of its European boundaries 
would afford Germany permanent erelief. Whenever i^ality there 
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nu; l» in the idealn and endeaTonn of the Pan-Gennanio more- 
ment, Pan-Genaanism offers no solution of this population 
* problem/ It is conceivable that the German-speaking portions 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire may eventually throw in their 
lot with the more progressive Empire in the North; it is barely 
’conceivable that at some remote period German-speaking terri¬ 
tories outside the old “ Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation” may pass under the Imperial eagle, but territorial 
extensions of this kind would in no way abate, and might even 
increase, the economic pressure of the population question.* , 

The idea which is nowadays gaining ground is the establish¬ 
ment in undeveloped and spacious countries of temperate climate 
of German settlements, on the model of those in South Brazil, 
which shall act as pioneers of Gorman influence, enterprise, and 
trade. 

“ We must resign ourselves in all clearness and calm tcvthe 
fact that there is no possibility of acquiring colonies suitable for 
emigration,” writes Dr. P. Rohrbach. “ But if we cannot have 
such colonies it by no means follows that we cannot obtain the 
advantages, if only to a limited extent, which make these colonies 
desirable. It is a mistake to regard tho mere possession of 
extensive transoceanic territories, oven when they are able to 
absorb a part of the national surplus of population, as necessarily 
a direct increase of power. Australia, Canada, and South Africa 
do not increase t^e power of the British Empire because they 
are British possessions, nor yet because a few million British 
emigrants with their descendants live t’**in, but because by 
the trade with them the wealth and with it the defensive strength 
of the mothea country^ are intreased. Colonies which do not 
produce that result Lave but little value; /tnd countries which 
possess this importance for a nation, even though they are not its 
colonies, are in this decisive point a substitute for coloniul^os- 
sessioas in tho ordinary sense.” t 

For the present it mignt seem that Germany’s eyes are 
turned to three directions—frazil, Argentina, and Asia 
■ Minor. It*^ff*recogpised that the way to coloniqj empire in 

* It i| eatimitted th^ the Oerman-Bpeaking people of the woi-j|4 number 
86,COO,000. Of these some 72 per cent, live in the Empire; the vast majoritv 
of the remainder are distributed in Austria, the United States, and BwiUerlana, 
but a traction of them are citizens of the Empire. ^ * 

t*‘ DMtsohland unter den WaitTaikeni,y pp. 159, 
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Sonth America is blocked by the Monroe 'Doctrine ilDOhgst 
other practical difficulties, but that doctrine does n^t dppiy 
to settlements, and it has not prevented the establishment in 
the southern parts of Brazil of several large German colonies 
which both multiply and prosper. According to a recent, 
bstimate the Germans now resident in Brazil number some 
400,000, the great majority being settled in the southern 
States of Rio Grande do Sul, Parana, and Santa Catharina, 
while a small number are found in San Paulo and Espirito 
Santo, in the north. This population is for the most part the 
result of natural increase, for of late years emigration thither 
has greatly declined. Twenty years ago the yearly average was 
some 2,500; of late years it baa fallen below a third of that 
number owing to the great decrease in the general stream of 
emigration. It is held that Germanism in Brazil might still be 
indefinitely strengthened by well-directed emigration, and that 
settlements might, with equal prospects of success, be established 
in Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 

In Near Asia, too, German colonisation is by no means of 
recent origin. There are in Transcaucasia agricultural settle¬ 
ments established by Wiirtemberg farmers, whose descendants, 
in the third generation, live in their own villages, and still speak 
their native language. In Palestine there are the German Templar 
colonies on the coast, which have prospered so well as to excite 
the resentment of the natives. The building of the Bagdad 
Railway has turned German attention to the fertile regions of 
A hatolia and MesoJhitarfjia, though rather with the idea of com- 
merce than of possession. How far Turkey might be willing to 
encourage German settlement thbro on s systemUtic basis is a 
problematic question' which cannot be decided by the present 
amicable relationships between that Power and Berlin. The fact 
that German enclaves would mean the presence of an alien 
religion and an alien culture in the heart of the Ottoman 
Empire is an objection which will hardly give way before the 
exchange of diplomatic courteshs. Either these gpLauies would 
bring their 0 '>'n institutions and cultivate thdfr own customs and 
laws, each constituting itself a State withip a State, gf they 
would live under and be subject to Turkish laws, which would^)e 
intolerable../' Ecthnsiastic advocates of colonisatioivcall for the 
establishment, on • terms to ^be arranged, of a Gesman pro* 
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teetonto over a prescrilied tcrritoiy; but while neither country is 
ready for such a measure the opinion is widely held in Germany 
that with the eventual disintegration of the Sultan’s dominions 
Asia Minor will naturally fall to the Northern Empino. Cer¬ 
tainly it would be wise if England accustomed itself to thoTSea 
that Germany may look for relief to that quarter. 

These are speculations of the future, however, and they do not 
alleviate the need of the moment. That need is now trade 
open-ngs. No disguise is made of the fact that German industry 
builds great expectations upon the Bagdad Railway, which it 
regards as the key to new markets in which Germany will have a 
preponderant position.* “It is possible,” writes Dr. Rohrbach, 
who has for years directed attention to the commercial 
possibilities of this part of the Ottoman Empire, “ that there 
is a great future for Germany in Turkish Asia. But Germany’s 
political attitude to Turkey is unlike that of all other European 
Powers in that, in complete sincerity, we ask not a single foot of 
Turkish territory either in Europe, Asia, or Africa, but have only 
the wish and the interest to find in Turkey—whether its domina¬ 
tion be in future restiicted to the Asiatic provinces or not— 
a market and a source of raw materials for our industry, and in 
this respect we advance no other claim regarding other nations 
than that of an unconditional open door.”* The attitude of the 
commercial \yorld was recently stated as follows by the Cologne 
Gazette: V The liugdad Railway means for the Turkish Empire 
the opening up of large territories, for Germany it is simply 
an enterprise by means of which it ma^e possible to obtain for 
German capital and trade a new field of activity. German 
finance did its* best V> (induce English and French capitalists to 
co-operate in the building of the line, and^it is not to blame if 
they have refused to come in. It is ridiculous that Qeijnan 
policy should be reproached with a desire to obtain a footing in 
Asia Minor to the injuryjof other foreign interests. We are 
doing in Turkey just what we are doing in otlier parts of the 
world—wfl..At;e, seeking new maakets for our exports and new 
spheres of investment for our capital.” ^ 

Still^ore recently an official imprimatur was placnd upon 
this statement of German views in Asia Minor. Speaking in 
the Reichstag on March 24, 1968, Secretary of 4itatc^on Schbn 

J " Deuisohland antei den WlStvSlkem,'' p{. S2, £8. 
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tsid: “ He tnuted and believed that, in aooordanee with the 
predominant part which Germans had taken in initiating and 
financing t^ie scheme, German influence wonld remain pt^omi- 
nant in l^e enterprise. But all the assertions which had been 
adviTnced with regard to German political schemes in connection 
'with the railway, or with reference to an alleged plan of German 
colonisation in the districts through which it passed, were purb 
inventions,”* 

An interesting light is thrown upon the singular faculty of the 
German for combining “idealism" with “realism” by Dr. P. 
Bohrbach’s plea that his countrymen will put sway all thoughts 
of acquiring territory in Asia Minor and seek to establish 
influence there by a well-directed conjunction of philanthropy 
and business. Remembering the pioneer work which has been 
done by the Italians in the Levant with schools and by the 
French in other parts of the Turkish Empire with hospitals, he 
advises Germans to employ the same means of winning the con¬ 
fidence—and obtaining the orders—of the people of Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia. 

“ Frpm these two things, the school—that is, the making 
accessible to the people of the German language, with a certain 
acquaintance with German culture—and more especially medical 
institutions, the most fruitful efforts in the strengthening of 
the economic relationships between giver and receiver will be 
obtained. Every penny which is expended in tiis way jn Turkey 
from to-day forward will in due time bo convened into a certain 
import vaiue. Tha«~ls policy which we should follaw in the 
“territory opened up by the Bagdad Railway.” t 

One aspect of the opening up of'Anatolia would hardly appear 
to have received tbes attention it deserves, viz., the probable 
results for the German corn-growing industry. If, as one 
authority has estimated, the new railway will eventually 
enable corn in good years to be , placed on the German 


* Such an avowal of legitimate ends it more conciliatorj than the plea put 
forward by a prominent member of th^ Reichstag that interest 

in the Bagdad'Railway is arohseolc^ical. Baron yVm Hertling stated on 
April 80, 1907 : It is true that a German corporation obtained the concession 
for Uiis railway from the Ottoman Government in 190t, and we hai» every 
inducement to use German capital in opening up that old centre of civlliaatioa 
for the purposes of science and exploration, but that political considerations an 
iOTolvea wottlh neve'^oeour to me.'* * 

t ** Deutschland ostsr den Weltvd|AarD,*| p. 177, 
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frostier st the price of M 5b. per (on, the new railwey will 
he tike,lj to eccentnate the existing feud between indastr; and 
agricnltore. • 

In trade efforts of this kind, whether in Asia Mmor>^r in 
other parts of the world, there is no necessary reason for con¬ 
flict or misunderstanding between Germany and other countries; 
fhe only rivalry is in brains, energy, and resource. Appre¬ 
hensions on that score will also be diminished the more firmly 
and loyally Germany adheres to the policy of the “ open door ” 
which Great Britain has followed in every part of the world, to 
the immeasurable advantage of international trade and the equal 
enrichment of other hations with itself. That this policy still 
holds the field in Berlin may safely be concluded from the public 
declaration deliberately addressed through the delegation of 
British journalists to the British Government and people by Dr. 
yon Miihlberg, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, on May 29, 
1907. “ Everywhere in Asia and in Africa,” he said, “Germany 
has only one aim—the open door. I believe that it is just on 
this point of policy that we could meet and count on your 
support. Everywhere in the world where Groat Britain has 
brought any country under her influence she has never suppressed 
the trade development of other lands, as many nations have done 
to their own detriment. You have always devoted your energies 
and labourfv to the opening up of the country’s sources of pro¬ 
duction, and brir^ng it nearer to civilisation and progress. You 
have never excluded other States from territories under British 
influence, but allowed them to go in alMsg witH you. This policy 
of yours is now celebrating one of its greatest triumphs in Egypt. 
The policy of my Imperial ufaster shares this conception of the 
tasks and aims to wh;ch the civilised Statb must aspire. Gere, 
I believe, is the connecting bridge which we can cross together 
and join hands upon without any prejudice to the friendships 
and idiiances uniting youjr Empire to other nations.” Such an 
attitude, while it cannot diminish the mercantile rivalry between 
nation8,jqp^Yyet do much to mitigate the conditions under which 
that rivalry is oarrfsd on. 

Tb^e remains .to be considered one other ontcomraof Welt- 
politik as understood in Germany in the present day, and fur 
England it, has special interest. If now maiimts sre necessary 
to Gemiany’s growing populationrit is no lods inevitable that its 
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• sea power will be increased, for the protectiofa of its mttritime 
trade, and not least, as the dependence npon foreign obm 
increases, its food supply. For the present this is the phase 
of Wdtpalitik which holds the field. Indeed, it is hardly too 
much to say that the policy of naval extension has of late drawn 
German parties together as never since the ardent but short¬ 
lived military septennate incident of<twenty years ago, and that, 
more than any other movement, it enlists the enthusiastic and 
undivided attachment of the nation. 

I Two motives influence different sections of the nation. The 
one is the legitimate desire to see the German navy brought to 
such a standard of numbers and strength that the national 
interests on the sea and in distant lands may at all times count 
upon prompt and efficient defence. The other motive, which is 
supplementary to this, and by no means antagonistic to it,Jls the 
ambition for a larger “place in the sun.” Tho first of these 
motives may be illustrated by some word.s recently written by 
Professor F. Paulsen, one of tho warmest advocates in Germany 
of a good understanding between that country and Great Britain. 
“ The German Empire,” he says, “ has participated in the 
policy of expansion out of Europe—at first modestly, of late 
with growing decision. The enormous increase of its industrial 
production and its trade compelled it to take measures for the 
extension and tho security of its over-sea interests. In the 
course of a single generation Germany, as at' indusCrial and 
mercantile State, ^s worked its way into the second position in 
Europe; to-day Eii^an(l“*..lone is ahead of it, yet by no great 
distance, and the distance decreases every year. Tbe necessity 
of protecting this position by a strong nf.v.il fored has during 
recent decades bccume''a deminant factor iu the political thought 
of the.nation.” • 

The more political aspect of the question finds frequent recog¬ 
nition in the works of Dr. P. Kohrbach.* “ Tho question fof'ns,” 
says this writer, “ is whether we sl^all devote all our strength in 
the determination to gain—oremore truly to regam^—for our¬ 
selves a place*'by the side of those nations how ahead of us; 
whether v« shall maintain our position amongst the natiens by 
which in tbe twentieth century and later world-history will be 

* Intermtionalt ^ochmehrift far H'inauehi^t, JTwwt, md Ttclmik 

(Otiohu 88, «KW). p. Ik. ' 
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made, or ahall ifiodestly agree to take a aeeond place in the 
concert of world-policy.”* 

For practical purposes it is the Emperor who directs naval 
policy,! and who will direct it so long as he continues>to ^le as 
, well as to reign, and he has left no doubt as to the con¬ 
siderations which underlie that policy. He, too, is naturally' 
concerned that Germany's maritime intcrosts, its foreign trade, 
its colonial empire, its citizans in foreign countries, and the 
security of the home coasts shall be able to rely upon efficient 
defence. 

“ The German Empire has become a world-empire," he said 
on January 18, ISOTi, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of tiie 
foundation of the Empire; “ thousands of our German country¬ 
men live in all parts of the globe. German goods, Gorman 
knowledge, Gorman enterprise go across the ocean' The 
values which Germany carries upon the sea figure at thousands 
of millions [of marks]. It is your solemn duty to bind this 
greater German Empire fast to the Empire at home.” ‘‘ Im¬ 
perial power,” he said further on December 13, 1897, “denotes 
seapowjer, and In^erial power and sea power are complementary; 
the one cannot exist without the other.” 

Yet, while basing his claim for a strong navy on the needs 
of Germany’s foreign trade and colonial empire, the Emperor 
recognises ihat greater prestige as a world-Fowcr can only be 
obtained*by a %)olicy of naval expansion. “The wave-beat 
knocks powerfully at our national gates,” he said on July 3, 
1900, ‘*and calls us as a great natiwa to maintain our plach in 
the world—In other words, to follow world-policy. The ocean is 
indispensable for Germany’s greatness, but the ocean also 
reminds ns that neither on it nor across <t in the distance can 
any great decision bo again consummated without Germany and 
the German Emperor. It is not my ojiinion that our German 
people conquered and ble^ thirty years ago under the leadership 
of their princes in order toyic pushed on one si<lo when great 
and maatenltius foreign decisioms are comif to. Were that so 

N 

* “^otBchland unter don WcHvolkcrn," p. 149. 

t TK right belongl to him under article .53 ot the Imperial (institution: 

** The nevy of the Empire is a united one under the supreme commend of the 
Emperor. The Emperor is charged with its orgeni-salionand ayengemont, and 
he uttU appoint the oflrcers and oQiclals of the navy au^h his name these and 
the SMUsta sbidJ hs sworn in.” • • * 
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there would once for all be an end of the world-power of 
the German nation, and I am not going to allow ‘that to ' 
happen. "To use the fittest, and if necessary the most drastic, 
mes’^s & prevent this is not only my doty bat my noblest 
privilege.” “ 

It is not necessary to weigh too critically winged words like 
‘‘ The trident must pass into our h&nds ” or “ Our future lies on 
the water,” for their author has never attempted to conceal his 
■ambition to see Germany as strong on water as on land. 
••■Notwithstanding the groat war,” the Emperor said at Bremen 
in March, 1905, “ the period during which I grew to man’s 
estate was neither great nor glorious for the seafaring portion 
of our nation. Hero, too, I have drawn the logical conclusions 
of that which my forefathers have accomplished. At home the 
army had been developed as far as was necessary. The time for 
naval armament had come. To-day . . . the fleet is afloat, 
and is still being built. Every German warship launched is 
one guarantee more for peace on earth, yet it also means that 
our adversaries will be so much less inclined to pick a quarrel 
with us, while it will render vs by an t-p‘al ament more 
valuable as allies.” 

So far as the Emperor is concerned the policy of naval extension 
is no now thing, and he can fairly claim that he is merely 
reaping to-day the fruits of years of vain endeavour.'' ][t was not 
without significance that on coming to the throne he addressed 
a ppeoial messagi^to the navy, reminding it that " since my 
earliest youth I have been connected with it by a cordial and 
vivid sympathy.” He had only been on the throne several 
months when (September, 1888) he place'd'the increase of the 
navy in the forefront'of tfational questions'. “ I hope,” he said, 
in reviewing the fleet at Wilhelmshaven, “ that the navy will 
powerfully grow and contribute to the defence and strength of 
the fatherland and the security of its coasts.” The desire to 
see the navy strengthened dated n; ich further back, however, for 
at Bremen in^March, 1905, he ?old how “ as a yi3ffli§''fiian as I 
stood before the model of Bromme's ship,* it was with feelings of 
resentmefiit that I realised the disgrace which'had fallen on onr 
fleet and the flag we flew in those days.” Even more powerful 

* In I8S8, by reaolut'sn of the ol'^ Imperial Diet at PraaUort, ffu leianl 
liMt, Ineluding the aagebip of admiral Eronune, was acid by aastioa. 
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thu tiuMW early impressions eras that drop of sa^o^btood 
from my mother’s side " which, as the Emperor has reminded 
ns, flows in his reins, and “ gave me the clue as to how and in 
what manner I was to frame my conception of the duties Vbich 
henceforth lay before the German Empire ” (March, 1905). For, 
a long time he piped to bearers who did not dance, and eight 
years passed before the Reichstag granted the reformed Admi¬ 
ralty a vote which enabled It to undertake the reorganisation 
of the navy in earnest, so “ setting its hand to a work which 
will receive the grateful appreciation of coming generations.’** 
The construction programme of 1900 marked the definite 
triumph of the large navy party. That programme was in¬ 
tended to bring the navy by the year 1920 to a strength of 
88 line ships and 14 large cruisers, based on a life of twenty- 
five yiars. A further addition was made in 1906, howeves, and 
again in the present year, owing to the reduction in the ago of iron¬ 
clads from twenty-five to twenty years, and according to present 
intentions 17 line vessels, six large cruisers, and 19 small cruisers 
will bo laid down between now and 1917. Nevertheless, oven 
with tj^8fl,-fddlti/^^——‘iia ct/,ii^^Ti«riillT hold in Germany is 
that the present programme is uefinite as to the immediate 
future only, and that even before 1912 supplementary proposals 
will be made. The assumption that German shipbuilding 
yards are %ot able to meet larger demands is, of course, 
groundless. 'Wfth a guarantee of regular commissions, the 
yards on the Elbe and Wesor and the ^Baltic coast wqpld 
speedily develop an output capacity*?^usl to any conceivable 
requirements. In the present year (1908) there are building in 
Germany 7 battlesBifs and 3 largo armoured cruisers, 6 small 
cruisers, and 3 gunboats, with 24 torpo4o-boats, and a large 
number of submarines. • 

What this naval extension policy means may bo judged by 
the &ct ’that while twtnty years ago the naval estimates 
amounted to three and a h*lf million poqnds and ten years 
ago to 4 ia,8 than ^ve millions, Ae programme fbi^the next ten 
years is based on* an average annual expenditure of nearly 
twentj^ne millioas, more than half of this expenditire being 
ear-marked for new ships and armaments. Twen^ years ago 
the navy w&s manned by fifle'en thousand o^Bers and seamen, 

* * fimfero^ Speech from the Throne on Bia; 6,1896. 
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ten jears ago the nnmber was twenty-three thousand, to-day it 
exceeds fifty thousand. . • 

At the present time all parties pro faronrable.to the rapid 
increase bf the navy, and it is significant that eren the Badicals, 
the traditional friends of economy, who would have abandoned 
the colonies several years ago because of their cost, have of late 
urged the Government to go beyond its own programme. 

It is of immense importance that the strength of this movement 
should be understood. Making allowance for a few hot-headed 
Chauvinists, there is no brag, no truculence, no menace about 
the movement; its greatest significance lies in the fact that 
behind it are the deliberate will and calm resolution of a united 
nation. The whole influence of the universities is on the side of 
this movement and of the Imperialism of which it is at once the 
effect and tho cause. * Behind the large navy party are also 
powerful industrial interests, with a vigorous and well-(&rected 
advocacy in the Press and not a few spokesmen in the Reichstag. 
Tho Rhonish-Westphnlian iron and steel industrialists call for a 
navy whose cost shall at least bo equal to 6 per cent, of the sea¬ 
going trade, an insurance premiumjsqual at uresent to abput twenty 
two and a half millions a yea.. Even the SbciaifsISs’ a^'a party 
are by no means hostile to the building up of a strong naval 
force, in spite of the hypercritical attitude of some of their 
parliamentary leaders, an attitude best explained by the maxim 
that it is the duty of an Opposition to oppose.. Before the navy 
question enterof L iji s present stage of popularity the Socialist 
Herr R. Calwer wrote _ ‘ 

“ To-day, when Germany is tho equal, ccoaomically, of 
England and tho United States, and is co.’npellod To take up an 
attitude towards all questions of world-politics in the interest of 
its industry, tho naval policy of modern industrial States may 
indeed he severely condemned, but it cannot be expected of one’s 
own country that it shall take up an exceptional position'which 
might be fatal. As matters are ^{o-day the pwstige of a State 

a 

* The Berlin oonferenee of profe8.3or9 and rep^eutativea of learning and 
eoience toj^vhioh the new Colonial Secretary unfolded his colonial f^’ogramma 
in January, 1907, adopted the formal resolution that a great civilised nation 
like the German nation cannot permanently rMtriot itself to internal politioi, 
but must take part * .tU the othei great rations in ootonial and world-politics,*' 
and formed a standing eommitt^ to make prupagandism 'lor th« oanso, 
" without direct participation in party wariaiw." 
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■bfwid dapendt an iti raadineea for war both on aea and 
land."* 

a 

A. striking proof of the hold which the naral extenirion poliej 
has obtained upon the national imagination may be seen i|^ the 
remarkable growth of the 'Nary League and the popularity of its 
' propagandism. It is only ten years since the Navy League was 
eAablished, yet it has to-day a membership, individual and 
corporate, of over a million, and its recent growth has been at 
the rate of a hundred thousand annually. Nor is its influence 
limited to the maritime States, for inland Saxony contributes a 
quarter of the members. It has branches in every town and in 
almost every village; bombers of the reigning houses are its 
most energetic workers; its maps and charts, illustrating and 
comparing the navies of England and Germany, are found in tens 
of thousands of schoolrooms, libraries, and ofBces, and it keeps 
the cotntry literally deluged with pamphlets and leaflets in 
advocacy of the large fleet policy. The Government takes care 
to disown the ambitious shipbuilding programmes which the 
League puts forward from time to time, yet it would be very 

Sective agitation affords 
extension, and moreover 
there is an unmistakable tendency for the League’s programmes 
to translate themselves into fact. 

The Leagjie is distinctly Chauvinistic in spirit, though it 
also fostew mucl^ genuine and healthy patriotism. The tone 
which prevails in its mling circles may be judged from a p^sage 
taken frern a speech made by M^v-Gener^ Keim (sinie 
deposed &on» his seat owing to his anti-Roman Catholic 
agitation in the last,ejections/ at the annual meeting held in 
Cologne in May, 1907^:— t 

V " The German Navy League is twenty times as large ay all 
other Navy Leagues in the world together. Even the English 
Navy Lea^e has written fo us asking an explanation of how 
we have succeeded in growing so quickly. We have sent the 
English Navy League our rnl?s,,and with IWv, usual courtesy 
have given it advicA and directions. But our rat^ have not 
made ttys success; ^ther has the spirit that lives in the jjeague. 
For that reason no Navy League in the world can imitate us. 
The spirit qpon which we are founded id’^at wf German 
V SoiiUmititclu Uomuht/M, Novssibfr* 190S. 

a 


nnw^h^t^deny^tha^he^^ague’s c 
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ideslism. Onr navy recognises only one flag; ‘black, white an 
red,’ and this symbol of German unity, the war flag, jro'shal 
maintain,"for in it is incorporated the idealism pf the Qermai 
natjcn. ' It is the duty of the Navy League to spread amonga 
the nations the conviction that we urgently need a strong fleet 
Our entire political relations with foreign countries depend npo) 
the question of power. The Imperial Chancellor may write th 
prettiest notes, but the world always asks what lies behind 
And because the Powers know that behind Germany ther 
Wands a victorious army, they say, ‘We had better take care.’ 

“But that does not apply, alas! to our navy, and so we muB 
work unceasingly for the rapid increase of our fleet. German; 
builds ships more slowly than any other Power. If, accordin; 
to the senseless proposal made to the Hague Conference, th 
building of new ships were to be suspended, England wont 
have 100 vessels of war, France 49, the United States 4<1 
Germany 82, and Japan 28, and remember also that Englani 
and Japan build a far larger type of vessel than wo. Japai 
nowadays builds vessels of 22,000 tons in two years, whil 
Germany needs four years to bujld atmpured vessels of 18,00 
tons,* and, as the English AJmifalty has latOlYfelS,’ uTS Stat 
which builds most quickly has the cheapest and the mos 
modern vessels at command. For tho enormous numerics 
superiority of almost all States which concern us we have n 
sufflciont equivalent in technical matters. In fat)e of thee 
brutartigUres.«ipn the best spirit and the most vrilling sacrific 
are of no avail. There in no great political art in dicfkting law 
and concluding alliances everywhere when one Ifas such a nay 
as the English. But for that reason the Germaft nation shouli 
not bo told that it has no reason to be nervous. If one is ii 
questionable company, where a couple of rascals are armed witl 
cudgels and one has only a walking-stick oneself, the situation i 
by no means pleasant.” • « ' 

It may be true for the present that, as a responsible Germai 
journal recen*'y stated, “ No Jngle person in Germany cherishe 
the hope that the German navy will one daiy be equal to that o 
Englard, much less be superior to it.” Ye*' it is fair teconcludi 
that the hope is only disowned because the possibility of iti 
realisation' seems so remote, and oven those who most readil; 

* A liatsmont wfaicb miut have Burpfised the Oermwn shipbulding Tarda 
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tmMde Qennkn]^i right to Asms its naval policy aeeording 
to ih liking, and who are entirely convinced that that policy 
eoneeals no sinister designs against other Powers, will *deeline to 
believe that there can be any finality about the latetto^any 
, future naval programme. Whatever its present intentions may 
be, having decided that it will have a strong fleet, Germany will 
find it impossible to impose any limits to the size of that fleet 
other than those which financial considerations may dictate. 
The very logic of facts—those facts which are held to justify the 
naval construction schemes now regarded as sufficient—will com» 
pel it to go forward, and so armaments which are honestly spoken 
of as superfluous to-day will be found necessary to-morrow. 

No one can doubt this who has watched the remarkable 


change which has come over German public opinion on the navy 
question during the past few years. To give one illustration oply: 
it was enly in 1905 that the leading organ of the commercial, 
anti-military Radical party of Prussia, the Vossuche Zeitung, 
said in disparagement of a navy scheme of that day, “The 
more eager and excited the demands which, with the fullest 
pnblicityjjafldjSgSSdiStiSPJi^'^®''®*’*® increase in the German 


qavy-*^ aptation which does^not scruple to hint at the 
possibility of war with England—the stronger will bo' the 
inducements for other States, and, in particular, for Groat 


Britain, to strengthen their own naval forces. The boundless 
extravaganbes in^vhich the spokesmen of the NavyLeagpe^ 
indulge may easily produce a result which was^ noLsoBtti'UfpIsted. 
The more ‘shouting’ there is in Genwny the more ships yill 
England build.” Yet two years later the same journal wrote, 
when the proposal of a still larger scheme led to controversy 
abroad, “Why is Germany put in the forcjfround in discussions 
of the armament question ? The Government's plans have been 
publicly'explained, and have been sanctioned by the Reichstag. 
Englarfd wil surely not exiyess or indicate a wish in Berlin that 
the new German Navy Bill shjll not be carried into efi'oet? If 
• the English believe that in spite of thciT^lriqijdly relations 
with France and Jap’an, and in spite of their understdnding with 
Russia, -lifiey must li^ down two ships of the same type fcr each 
one that Germany lays down, we ought not to be made respon¬ 
sible for thesincrease of the English Naval raitimafbs.” 

It mns^be clew to all who have Watched the gradual crystalli* 
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ntion of the large navy idea b Germany, add who are able to 
appreciate the apprehensions to which the twofold problem of 
popolatioit and foreign trade giree rise, that little ehanoe exists 
of the Occeptanee of the ttatv* quo ante policy. Many of 
Germany’s critics will say that in providing for more or less remote 
contingencies the German nation is needlessly anxious. But 
foresight is the essence of statesnranship, and Germany cannot be 
blamed because it refuses to accept the idea that national policies 
can bo constructed from day to day, according to the chances and 
iccidents of the moment. It is well to remember that the war 
of 1871 was in reality won sixty years before, when Prussia 
introduced the system of universal military service; that the 
foundation of Germany’s modem industrial triumphs was laid in 
the eighteenth century, when Prussia and Saxony enacted eom* 
pulsory education ; that tho singularly snceossful administration 
of German towns which is being to-day so diligently studied, and 
which well repays all the study given to it, is the fruit of laws 
and decrees, elastic and infinitely adaptable to changing condi¬ 
tions, going back a full century, before some of the more 
difficult problems which nowa^v.g jmemment could 

have been anticipated. Grso'ted the necessity of a giveff policy, 
questions of time and method are of supreme importance. 

Tho difficulty consists in reconciling divergent standpoints. 
The Emperor has said in perfect good faith that “with every new 
G«rinan battleship another pledge for peaco>j>n earth is given.” 
Probably'tSustB-nglish people are quite prepared to believe that 
the strong German navy-Jf the future will prove as pacific as the 
strong army has proved for the last thirty-seven years, yet they 
naturally think that Germany might have ’been content to keep 
tho peace of EuropUi -with its big battalions as before, leaving 
England to offer its ironclads as hostages in the same great 
cause. On the other hand, Germany advances "the right to 
maintain the navy and the army which it requires for the 
maintenance of its interests.” * Its position was officially 
restated by PxJce Biilow in the Reichstag on March-34,1908,. 
in the following words" We do not dispfite England’s right to 
draw t(p its naval programme in accordance with thh*etandard 
which its responsible statesmen consider necessary for be 
maintenance oV British worlds (maritime?) supremsoy, and 
* SpMeb of the Emperor at Bamboig, S^tadbn 7, IWM. 
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abaOtdj it eumot be taken amiss that we should build those 
ships viiieh we require, nor can we be blamed for desiring that 
our programme of naral construction should not be rl^resented 
as a challenge to England.’’ The same contention was redntly 
advanced in less diplomatic terms by the Cologne Gazette, 
which wrote, “ If Germany were to suggest to Great Britain a 
restriction of the British programme of warship construction, it 
would provoke a storm of indignation in England. In the same 
way, it is not clear by what right Great Britain can exereise any 
influence over German's naval programme.” * 

That is the position which all Germany takes on this question, 
and no good purpose can be served by either ignoring it or 
converting it into a grievance. For England, the country 
principally affected, the only safe and the only possible attitude 
lies in the calm, dispassionate, and ungrudging recognition of 
Germaify's right to follow the policy which it thinks wise and 
necessary. Such an attitude leaves both countries with a free 
hand; for England especially it has the inestimable advantage 
that it enables its statesmen to shape their schemes of national 
defence n nemb arr - conditions and obligations, 

and ^.liucd^sblSly by a consideralten of the Empire’s interests 
aM needs. Such an attitude will add enormously to the 
responsibilities of statecraft, it may impose upon the nation 
greatly increased material sacrifice, yet it will also immensely 
Htrengthen*the n«|rer-failiDg appeal to patriotism. -««» 

It is also important to remember that wh-iVvef Ine na^r 
Germany tnay create, it will be an elfiffiSht navy. The attention 
to detail, the bystem and metimd, the scientific spirit, the ac- 
curate adaptatiSn of means to ends, and the infinite capacity for 
taking pains which hawe made the army v|iat it is will not be 
wanting in the administration of the sea force. * 
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THE COLONIES ’ 

Early colonial enlorprisea-^-Tho modern colonial movement—^Angra Pequena^ 
Prince Bismarck’s short method—His unwillingness to lead the move* 
ment—His principles of colonisationGoverning merchant, not 
, governing bureaucrat "—The reaction and its causes—Financial cost 
to the Empire—The wars and insurrections—Administrative d^oiencies 
—Government on Prussian principles—The " colonial scandals "—Herr 
Demburg’s policy—The excesses of the white traders—The Herero rising 
—The force theory of colonisation. 

O NE of the many Gorman Mstont^ 'iCinik® move¬ 

ment dates his story £rt<m the end oH^ ^ra^^o)t>if^ile 
another, not to be outdone in the national virtue of thoroughness, 
seeks his origins in the shadowy vistas of pre-Christian annals. 
For practical purposes the German colonial movement, as we 
V>?flw it to-day, is barely a quarter of a cetjtury oM. 

Thord if tentative efforts at colonisation as early 

as the seventeenth contiff/, when the Great Elector oCBranden- 
burg (who reigned 1640-1688) established settlelnents on the 
West Coast of Africa. Had Sis policy.of forhign enterprise 
been supported by ^is successors Prussia might have ranked 
to-day amongst the foremost of Colonial Powers; for the Great 
Elector had all the instincts of our Elizabethan adventurers. 
“ The surest wealth and the credif of a land come from its 
commerce,” he wrote; “ shipping and trade" are the most 
honourable ^ilKts of a Stat*»” He built a qjrong ,ffeet, he . 
traded, ex(liored, fought, and buccaneeredr and at the close of 
his reiga Brandenburg seemed to be on thq threshold^f a great 
maritime career. ..Earlier still the HansesUo Free Cities 
would fain* have*" traded in foreign territories as well as foreign 
merchandise, ha(i not jealcus eyes been tarned o& them at 

S58 
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homo. “Not C3We bat a Hambarg Senator," said, and no 
doabt thoaght, the Wiirtemberg pnblicist Moser, a hundred years 
ago, “ woold (;ommand the Ganges to-day, had the aims of the 
German Hanseatic towns been supported instead of oombatad by 
the old Empire.”; 

But Prussia’s and Germany's dreams, such as they were, of 
world-conquest and colonisation were dispelled when King Fred¬ 
erick .William I. of Prussia ^713-1740), more concerned to 
assure and extend his sovereignty at home than to dissipate his 
strength upon foreign enterprises, abandoned the Great Elector’a 
settlements. The new policy was shared by Frederick the Great 
(1740-1786), who wrote in the collection of maxims which he 
prepared for the benefit of his successors, his “ Exposd du 
gonvernement prussien,” ‘‘ Ail distant possessions are a burden 
to the State. A village on the frontier is worth a principality 
two hdhdred and fifty miles away.” Nearly a century and a 
half was to pass before the colonial question again seriously 
entered German politics. 

German colonial enthusiasts are in the habit of dating the 
-'noveraent frnm 1874, when Great Britain, to their 
Siuay*, annexed the ]c»iji Islands, in which German 


;rade had long nourished. But if the feeling which this addition 


to the British Crown created in German commercial circles was 
one of resonlment and bitterness, it cannot bo said to have 
created a'cclonii^ spirit. About this time, nevertheless, th.q 
explorer Gustav Nachtigal (1834-1885) visited, parts 

of Africa! carrying presents to native-chiefs from the Ocrjiftn 
Emperor, thotigh he made no attempt to acquire territory. If 
Germany had %t thal ^ime an^ serious intention of colonising, 
it was a fatal mistake ^hat its attentions were directed towards 
regions which had already passed into ^o British spheco of 
influenee. At the beginning of the ’seventies the greater 
part of North and Central Africa was still no-man’s land, and 
an energetic policy of expforayon, discreetly supported by diplo¬ 
macy all honip, might not menaly have to Germany 

rich regions which seen afterwards fell to some of it^ontinental 
neighbours, but might even have obstructed the consolidation of 
British infiuence which has happily been^onsummated in the 
Bonthem half of the African continent. l%tce wts, however, 
no apprariation af colonial aims in Germany at that time, and 
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all the natioa’a effort was directed towards dbrelopiag at lions 
the adrantages which had followed from the snccessfol war with 
France. It was only in 1883 that the first colonial society, the 
Koloaisl-Verein, came upon the scene. Up to then there was 
no systematic colonial enterprise and no organised colonial party 
in Germany. 

It was the Bremen trader Herr Ltideritz who gate to Ger¬ 
many the earliest of its existing colonial possessions. In 1882 
Herr Ltideritz, by treaties with native chiefs, acquired land in 
the bay of Angra Peqaena, on the South-West Coast of Africa, 
and he pressed the home Government to support his claim. 
For a time nothing was done, until the cfaims of Herr Liideritz 
wore disputed by agents of the British Crown. But for this 
conflict it is probable that the German colonial movement might 
not only have been delayed still longer, but might not have taken 
its later aggressive form. The appeal of a German sublet for 
protection roused Prince Bismarck’s interest, however, and, as 
the negotiations with this country did not come to a speedy 
issue, he abruptly solved the difficulty by formally annexing 
Liideritzland. On April 24, 1884^Jm |gle<Taphed_Jo the Ger¬ 
man Consul-General in Capete^mT" According ISTherepMtaKjn- 
tations of Herr Liidoritz the English colonial authorities doubt 
whether his acquisitions north of the Orange River can claim 
Germany’s protection. Declare publicly that. both Herr 
^ I^gjJ^tz and his settlements are under the protection of the 
Empsr5'."**~i!!lia^ansaction gave to Germany the coastland 
extqpding from the Orange Biver to Cape Frio, exclusive of 
Walfish Bay. 

What happened in South-West A&ica< bappenl^d, too, in the 
North-West. German claims to territory on the Cameroon River 
led likewise to disputes, and here also Prince Bismarck cut 
the Gordian knot instead of waiting for it to be nnravell^. In 
the Pacific German settlements had been established 'since 


1880 for trading purposes on the, north coast of New Guinea, 
and over the^jil^ well as the New Britain Islands, the Ger¬ 
man flag wte hoisted in the winter of 1884. These two new 
acquisitions were promptly renamed, the one being calldfr Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s Land andihe other Bismarck Archipelago. 

The following-ybar saw fresh annexations in East Afiriea, to 
develop which a wealthy company was form^, and in the Pseifif 
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the ManhaO Talanda and part of the Solomon group were atao 
acquired- 

The trestiqs under which Germany declared a proteotorate 
over the East African regions were concluded by Dr.'Earl 
Peters, an ardent colonial pioneer who entirely snbordinated 
means to ends, and who, as Governor of East Africa, earned 
notoriety some years later on account of acts which led to his 
disappearance from the Colonial service. 

Each of these annexations served as a starting-point for 
large extensions of territory, so that alter two years of diligeirt 
search and salvage amongst the still unregarded regions of the 
African Continent and the Pacific, Germany found itself in 
possession of a colonial Empire having an area of 877,000 
square miles—nearly twice the area of the Empire at home— 
and an estimated population of 1,750,000. In January, 1885, 
the Inl^orial Chancellor could say, “ The colonial movement has 
been in fiux for two years, and the reception given to it has far 
surpassed my expectations." 

The clTorts and enterprise of this first period of modem colo¬ 
nisation were not, however, the outcome of any systcmatio 
poj^l^^or commercial eipansioi?? nor were they consciously 
aligned to retain under the German flag the stream of emi¬ 
gration which had flowed out of the country in increased volume 
since 1871., Colonisation was in the air, and the movement 
infected Germanj as national movements always do infect 
emotional and enthusiastic people. That there w.-.e'Vt'niat time 
any gendine comprehension of the question and the imm^ifse 
issues it inched may be doubted. It was an ebullition of 
feeling, a madia, rather thBn*a reasoned national policy; the 
principal colonial advocates in those da^ were less practical 
politicians and hard-headed men of business than Pan-Germanic 
idealist)) and sword-rattling Chauvinists who regarded colonies 
as thtf natural appanage of empire. 

It is significant that Prmce^Bismarck, whose assistance alone 
made the eolunial movement possible and nathso}], never had 
great faith in colonies—so late as 1899 ho declared that ho was 
“ still Di^colony man ”—and it is probable that if he c(^d have 
had his way he would not have touched th9>qjm8tion. His policy 
was consolidation at home; the guiding principle df his action 
aincB 1891 had been that Germany was to be counted amongst 

a ^ 
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the "ntiated States” which needed no fiirthef aggrandisement; 
and he regarded the pnrsnit of uncertain schemes of power 
abroad as untimely, if not dangerous.. When at last he allowed 
himself tb be persuaded to inaugurate a colonial policy he did it 
admittedly “with little confidence in its expediency yet with 
dnreserred confidence from the standpoint of State duty." 
For, as we have seen, the obligation of asserting Imperial protec¬ 
tion over territories in which German subjects had acquired a lien 
was forced upon him, yet having once staked the reputation of 
the Empire upon the colonial movement he championed it, so 
long as he knew the country to be behind him, as though it had 
involved the existence of the Prussian monarchy. 

If ever, indeed. Prince Bismarck distrusted his own judgment 
it was on the colonial question. From the first be acted on the 
principle that if he were to saddle himself with a colonial policy 
it must be on the express demand of the nation; for h^wonld 
not undertake the responsibility on his own account. Hence he 
insisted that the nation must make known its deliberate convic¬ 
tions and wishes on the subject, not once but repeatedly, before 
ho couhi accept a definite mandate. When the colonial projects 
received Liberal opposition lie'^id not altogether resenctijliiJl^ 
deemed it his duty to ask the nation whether it agreed or not 
with the Government’s attitude. Ho said in 1884 :— 

“ In such a case it would bo the duty of the federal Govem- 
, convince themselves whether the ^ntimeflt of the 

nation'nr-«ll;yiew elections shares the hostility shown by the 
prb^nt majority of the Reichstag, in which case the judgment 
would once more be definitely pronounced upon* our colonial 
endeavour, or whether it was of different mind. Pdo not regard 
this question as settled, and I am far (rpm wishing to answer 
it: Lsimply state dispassionately what I regard to be the duty of 
the federal Governments, which is to carry forward our dblonial 
policy so long as they have reason to hope that a m^'orityhf the 
German nation are behind them, but to drop it should ibis hope 
be unjastified,,,J;aS(ead of pursuing unfruitful enterprises is a 
struggle with a majority of the Reichstag.'* 


To qq|ite again (from a speech of the samayear):— 

“ In order to be abl* to carry on a colonial policy successfully 
a Governmerit muSt have behind it in Parliament, se far as it is 
a constitutional Government and is dependent «n Parliament, a 

V. 
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hdU iM^ority laHuatfia sentiment, • majori^ which if tnperior 
to the .momentary decline of individnal parties. Withont sneh 
a reserre force in the background we cannot cany on 
colonial policy. The national energy, when neutralised by party 
struggles, is not strong enough with us to encourage the Govern¬ 
ment to undertake the step which we first tried in the case of 
Samoa in 1880.” 

Not only so, but Prince Bismarck foresaw the difficulty of 
colonising in the English sense. He did not view lightly the 
obstacles of climate and national inexperience. Hence he neaer 
contemplated the immigration of white settlers into the colonies 
in the way in which ’Australia and Canada have been won for 
the British race. Nor, on the other hand, did he regard the 
German colonies as a means of establishing a Prussian system 
of bureaucracy across the seas. The colonies he had in mind 
were at the nature of trading stations, and traders were in the 
main to be responsible for their administration as well as for 
their industrial and commercial development. 

“ My aim,” he said on October 28, 1885, “is the governing 
merchant and not the governing bureaucrat in those regions. 
Qijjl^.^rlyy councillors and expectant subalterns are excellent 
’enough at home, but in the colonial teritories I expect more 
fror the Hanscatics who have been there.” 

The principle was sound and statesmanlike, end it would have 
been well* for Ggnnany and its colonial empire if it had been, 
consistently applied; for then much failure, <l'»p'jj<Jintmont 
ind loadl and many scandals wouli have been avoided. ^ * 

The studeftt of German character and political thought will, ii 
he goes beneafSi the surface of things, find a profound significance 
in the fact that the colonial n^ement which was inaugurated with 
such a fanfare of national exaftation, insoumch that fora time the 
nstion*was “ colony madv” became twenty-five years later, for a 
time at l^t, one of the most controverted questions in Imperial 
politics,^ that quite recently the new Colonial Secretary, Herr 
Demburg.ha^to itinerate the Empire, eppealihg4o his countrymen 
of all classes not to<give up hope but to create a new “ colonial 
impulsoi'* “ Help us,” he said to an audience of B^lin pro¬ 
fessors and artists on January 8, 1907make the impulse 
withont which, in Bismarck’s^words, no ^bnial policy can be 
■oooMsfisl,” and* this was the bwden of a succession of eleo- 



tion speeohM deliTered in Monieb, Stottgait, FnmUM,^ 
elsewhere. 

It is worth while inquiring into some of the reasons for the 
nation’s 'failure to sustain the first colonial enthusiasm. The 
reasons are many, and several of them have a vital hearing 
upon the future of Germany's colonial empire, and suggest, ^if 
they do not justify, doubts whether even now, under conditions 
perhaps more favourable than ever before, the success of the 
colonial movement is absolutely assured. 

. And first, the opponents of colonisation point out with truth 
that, far from the colonies having yielded any tangible gain, 
they have involved the Empire in enormous expenditure, in 
a succession of wars and military enterprises which have cost 
the country thousands of lives; they have not yet improved the 
reputation of the country as a civilising Power; and they have 
introduced fresh elements of discord into foreign relationfhips. 

What the colonies have cost the Empire in money in the 
form of annual subsidies, in the cost of wars, in the postal and 
steamship grants, and in administrative expenses at home is a 
bill which as yet has never been made out in full, and in the 
absence of a knowledge of all details no two estimatglViiii^ 
alike. According to a statement furnished to the Reichstag at 
the request of the Budget Commission in the spring of 1907, the 
various protectorates had cost the Empire up to the end of the 
^fiscal year 1906,640 millions of marks, or, rougVly, f 32f,000,000. 
?)f thls' 'tt.i- ’Ut there fell to East Africa £4,550,000, to 
Cs'ineroon £1,275,000, tc Togo £200,000, to South-West 
Africa £4,700,000, to Now Guinea £360,000, fb the Archi¬ 
pelagoes £125,000, to Samoa ''£70,000, and ' to Kiauchou 
£5,100,000. To tiiir total of £l’^2,000,000’ must be added, 
howe'’er, £1,000,000 ^aid to Spain'on account of the cession by 
Spain of the Caroline, Marianne, and *?olew Islands, £175,000 
as the cost of quelling the principal rising in East Africd, and 
£32,006^000 expended on the South-West Africdn War; making 
altogether over 'Ixty-^ve millisn pounds. Nor does even this 
sum take account of the cost of the Chinese expedition, which 
was £28 800,000, or of the mail steamship subventions, the 
telegraphs, the railwe 7 :;, and the naval extensions. Counting, 
however, only the items of expenditure which have been specified, 
an aggregate of ei^ty-eight millidns sterling Is arrived at kt 
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tk« put tventy'tiw yeuf, niHuenting fomr millioni per •nooin. 
It ib ^oe that the Colonial Secretary has prepared an estimate 
whioh stops pt jE 85,000,000, or £1,690,000 per annom, but 
extraordinary war and much other expenditure is here disregarded. 
This debt of the colonies to the Empire has only partly been 
paid; a heavy balance has been handed forward in the form 
orioans. 


Moreover, instead of declining the burden has been growing 
heavier from year to year. In 1885 the cost of the colonies 
to the mother-country was £17,400. In 1905 (counting thjt 
portion of the cost of the South-Wost African campaign which 
fell to that year) it w4s over nine million pounds. Even now 
that the colonial empire is for a time free from wars, and 
abnormal expenditure from that cause is ceasing, there is no 
likelihood of the expenditure falling for some time to come 
below two million pounds yearly. 

It is no more possible to estimate accurately the loss of life 
which has been caused by the colonial wars. Military under¬ 
takings, either aggressive or defensive, have made up the entire 
hiscory of several of the African colonics. Not to go back too 
farj.t'iie annals of Cameroon from 1891 to 1903 were annals of 
'Tiioodshed. 


There were twenty-nine punitive expeditions of ail kinds, with 
three regulaij campaigns and ten battles, apart fiom various minor 
warlike incident^of an unpleasant nature, like ambush surprises. 
In 1901 alone twelve expeditions were carried out sgaiast various 
tribes. Since 1904 there have been in the same colony no fewer 
than seventeen military expeditions of one kind and another. 
The losses h»ve not,been heavy, but the warlike operations 
which are still found necefe^ry testify ta the land’s continual 
nnrest. ' ^ ^ * 

Thff record of the African colony during the years 
1891* to 1903 included nine punitive expeditions, seven other 
expeditjiros against chiefs and tribes, and four campaigns, 
including thijty battles of vSryipg degredTof-importanec. 

Still more sangmnary is the record of German* South-West 
Africa.-^here thejrears 1893 and 1894 brought the e^editions 
of Governor Leutwein against the Witly^, and between 1894 
•nd 1901 there were four other campaigns^ith nine battles and 
•S inianeetion.* In November, 1908, the Sondelzwarts rose in 
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rebellion, end thereafter oame the Hetdh> rising and the gnat 
campaign which only ended at the close of 1906. The Sdnth- 
West African War cost from first .to last 90 ofii^ers and 1,821 
men kilted (by wounds and disease) and missing, besides 907 
wounded.* 

The Hereros suffered still more severely. They are believed 
to have numbered 65,000 men when the rebellion broke ofit; 
to-day they have been decimated to a third of that number; 
tad if, as has been alleged, they took the lives of 120 white 
frrmers, their crime has, at any rate, been amply avenged. 

Then, too, the colonial administration has not, on the whole, 
been happy in its methods nor yet in its ofBcials. The principle 
laid down by Prince Bismarck was soon departed from: the 
trader, having obtained Government protection, went back to bis 
plantation, his compound, his stores; he certainly was not urged 
or even asked to play any part in the government of his (colony, 
as he was to have done. Tradition proved too strong even for 
Prince Bismarck, and gradually the whole system of Prussian 
bureaucracy was introduced into each of the colonies, large and 
small, and Great Berlin at home was reproduced in a score ol 
small Berlins in all parts of Africa and the Pacific. 

Here the national habit of preceding practice by theory was 
abandoned. The Germans never went to school in colonial 
matters. They light-heartedly took upon thejnselves the 
gflverning of vast territories and diverse race^ .in the* confident 
belief that tt« “ cameral sciences ’’ which had for generations 
played an efficient preparation for local administration at home 
would qualify equally well for Africa. The secret of the adminis¬ 
trative order that reigns at home is “ system,” and it was taken 
for granted that if sufficient " eyajfip ” were-introduced into the 
government of the emonies the^nme. results would follow. If 

• TheotBoial ratarn, ooverinff tho porimj llhft to 1907, published by the 
Orest General StaH, gave the lollowing details' 

(a) Loisei tn SattUi and dtf AeeidmUf 


Officers? Sanitary 
Offleerft and Offlolali. 

Nou-oommiMioned 
Vffloert and PrlvatM 

Dead#.. 62 
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74 

V'ounded .e. 89 
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**qrBt8in ” alone «oal/ hare bnilt np a stable eolonial empire, 
and givjen it tranquillity, prosperity, and civilisation, these ends 
would long qgo have been attained. Here likewise the new 
Colonial Secretary, Herr Dembnrg, has had the courage to 
confess to shortcomings which his predecessors have either not 
detected or have been reluctant to face. 

*In one of the speeches to which reference has been made he 
said:— « 

“ It has been said that the Germans are bad and defective 
colonists. Blit why should we be bad colonists ? Are we bad 
merchants ? Our competitors all over the world say the reverse; 
and the attempts to repulse us instead of help us say the same. 
Are we bad seamen ? Our mercantile marine, which since 1882 
baa increased its share in the trade of the Suez Canal by 16'6 per 
cent., so that it now amounts to a quarter of the English transit 
trade »n this great waterway, proves the contrary. Are we bad 
soldiers? Never. Then why should we be bad colonists? 
The answer lies in the fact that we have not undergone the 
colonial apprenticeship which other nations have gone through. 
Germany is at present the first of countries in the matter of 
epj'l^vd technics. But how long it took us to attain to this pre¬ 
eminence in the world! We did it by zealous and diligent 
study. Germany has a great mercantile marine, and in regard 
to passengey transport across the sea it takes the first place. 
But howdong a^d how industriously have we worked, how long 
and industriously have we studied other nations! But colonisa¬ 
tion is b science and techniqm just like the rest; it mu|t*be 
learnt not enly in the lecture-room, in legal practice, and 
in the connting-hoijse, but studying the needs and con¬ 
ditions of foreign lands on t^ii-^spot, and by the application of all 
the auxiliaries which scieiwg^-^d above ell the science *f our 
neighbours—affords.” ’ 

Finrth^more, far too little regard was paid to native customs 
and trjfutions of life, ffnstead of studying native law and 
custoni systqpiatically, and ^e^ating afiministrstion in each 
colony according t& its peculiar traditions and circumstances, all 
colonies tftike were^ovemed on a sort of lex Qermanice^ consist¬ 
ing of Prussian legal maxims pedantica%^terpreted in a narrow 
bureancratis spirit by jurists with little experienc* of law, with 
less ofahuman nature, and ^rith •none at all of native usages. 
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No one has more frankly acknowledged toe eraors made owing to 
this esnse than Herr Dembnrg. 

“ It is ,not necessary,” he has said, " that a district jndge 
bnried in the interior of Africa should be a thoroughly trained 
judicial official, so long as he is a man of good common-sense 
and knows the people and their language and customs. The 
requirements there are so fundamentally different that when “in 
our colonies things often occur wb<ch look like * assessorism' or 
bureaucracy no sensible man can wonder at it. The officials go 
t^ere fresh to the work, they take their professional ideas with 
them, and they exaggerate their functions.” Further: “ Not 
excess of regulations and bureaucratic Methods (is necessary), 
but men with sound common-sense and open mind, who do not 
attempt too many things at once, and only use the pressure of 
the new government when it is absolutely necessary to the fulfil¬ 
ment of their limited duties.” ^ 

It is largely owing to the transplanting in the past of the 
Prussian system of “regimentation” in its most inelastic form to 
the utterly uncongenial conditions of native life that the natives 
have, in general felt uncomfortable under their new rulers. To 
quote Herr Dembnrg again:— 

“ When violence is done to ancient ways of life and tribaliaws?^ 
when—in all sincerity and with the best intentions—a crusade 
is waged against superstition, when legal conceptions are grafted 
upon native life where a corresponding sentiment ,^f law is 
lacking, when German ways of administration' are applied with 
tlv! exactitude of the High Court of Exchequer at Potsdam, 
whch the negroes, whose productivity in the tropics is restricted 
in, part by unfamiliarity with hbour, in part by the terrible 
climate, are driven too, hard, ap''' when —I say it vrith full 
deliberation—there efdst many e?.i and cruel customs which 
cannot under all circumstance;, be V^red, a condition of con¬ 
tinual conflict is inevitably created.” ^ 

Undoubtedly officialism made toct little allowance^ for the 
tenacity of native tVuditions, ^ak^’too brusque in its dealings 
vrith nativq usages and institutions—in a word, tned to 
“civilise” too quickly. “It must be frankly acknewledged,” 
said the leader of the German People's Party in the Beichstag 
on March 24 1906, ’* that the Gprman Government has simply 
abolished the existing civil laws qf the nativqa in the,Qfennan 
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I to ezeiie diieontent. The legal 
pontioa of the blaoke ia miserable in the extreme. The honour 
of the German name suffers under this absolutely arbitrary 
system. We have lost the sympathy of the black raia” Not 
until the summer of 1907 did the Colonial Office appoint a 
Commission for the study and codification of native law ia 
the various colonies. It is impossible to say how many errors 
and failures would have been iivoided, how many wars, groat and 
little, might have been spared, had this natural course been 
adopted twenty years ago. • 

Professor F. von Liischan, of the Berlin University, and 
director of the Ethnological Museum in that city, said on 
February 17, 1906, in a public lecture:— 

“ What I have for years repeatedly declared has been told 
mo by several high British colonial officials as the result of 
their many years’ experience—that all European officials in 
the protected territories will sooner or later come to grief if 
they treat the natives badly, that is, roughly, disparagingly, 
cruelly, and unjustly, while, on the other hand, genuine success 
in colonial enterprise can only be achieved by those Europeans 
wh<} fintorest themselves personally in the natives. ... I am 
entirely convinced that our late war in South-West Africa 
might easily have been avoided, and that it was simply a 
result of th^ disparagement which ruled in the leading circles 
regarding* the t|aching3 of ethnology. Taught by bitter 
experience, wo shall now be compelled to study the native in 
our colonies, simply because he is fffio most important prqdifet 
of the soil, ^fhich never can be supplanted by any substitute, 
and must therfforo be regardeS as absolutely indispensable.” 

Worse still, the chojee offc.lonial officials has not, in many 
cases, been a happy one. v^»e of the j^ovemors sent out to 
the Affioan protectors.^, ‘ nave *done infinite credit to their 
county ^ to themselves; for Dr. von Wissmann was not 
by any^eans the only hfgh official who, jp Prince Bismarck’s 
phrase,.returned h^me “ wit^ aewhito waistcoat.” But when 
justice has been done to the fine flower of the colonial service— 
men who'^rried with them to difficult and dangero^ posts 
a high sense of public duty and^ii; high standard of 
personal rectitude—the fact remains that ^he allministration 
of most* of the Colonies hSb been tarnished at one time or 
* 2C 


1 
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another bj "Bcandala” whicb hare 1^ an eril odour ud 
have given the enemies of colonisation jnst oanaa to 
blaspheme: The colonies were fer a long time .looked npon 
as a ha|)py hnnting-gronnd for adventurers who could not 
settle down to steady work at home, or a sort of early Australia 
to which family failures might conveniently be sent. If a man 
succeeded at nothing else he was thought good enough for 
colonial service, and many shady careers were closed in Ger- 
‘many, only to be reopened across the seas. For while 
forgotten by their friends at home, the very defects of character 
which made it prudent for these questionable characters to seek 
new life in the distant tropics were responsible for many of the 
excesses and crimes which have from time to time come to light 
in administration, and which, more than anything else, caused 
the colonial empire and colonial policy altogether to sound 
disagreeable in honest ears. c 

A Liberal deputy said in the Reichstag not long ago: 

“ The causes of the fiasco in our colonial endeavours are 
various. The choice of officials has been very unfortunate. 
The colonies are regarded as relief institutions for the 
benefit of men who have failed at home.” This charg(j,>can^ 
no longer be made, though it is only recently that a new 
spirit has entered into the colonial service generally. One 
enthusiastic advocate of colonial enterprise has serionsly claimed 
that colonies should be established in order that “ thfc swamps 
of our social life might be drained, their dirty waters let off and 
cleansed.” 

In the Speech from the Throne with which the Reichstag 
W93 opened on November 22, 1888, when the bolonial move¬ 
ment was at its height and a deql' of genuine idealism 
clung to the minds (h its pronbpj-i. "nd preachers, it was de¬ 
clared that it must be a solemn dui^ '•f the Empire tb “win 
the Dark Continent for Christian civilisation.” Not much 
Christian civilisation, or civilisation bf any kind, wat carried 
to the colonies by "the early ^oneers and administrators, 
nor yet by some of their successors. Stories of slavery, 
violencej cruelty, illegality, and lust, committed both 8^ officials 
and planters, were sef,* Lome only too firequently by missionaries 
and clean-bunded^ men in the colonial service* who could 
not see these things and be silent, and ffisciplinaiy proceed- 
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at home gehenfly oonftrmed the imputations of report, 
and frequently proved that the half had not been told. It 
would serve 'no purpose to detail these stories or *|o further 
pillory the men whose crimes were visited by punishment, end 
that the less as the whole record stands written in many German 
bqoks, official and otherwise, for as to the facts there is no dis¬ 
pute. In one of the most notorious cases, however, a colonial 
govemorwas found guilty of brJtality, of taking lives unjustifiably, 
and of being prompted by sensual motives to acts of vindictive¬ 
ness, and he was deprived of office and titles. Another goverrfbr 
more lately was fined and reprimanded—he had already been 
relieved of office—for forging a passport for a paramour whom he 
had audaciously set up by his side in the place of administration. 
A third governor has, under Herr Dernburg’s regime, been 
dismissed the service for torturing a native chief to death by 
floggiflg him and chaining him to a flagstaff for thirty-six 
hours without food or water. These cases are typical of the 
worst crimes which have been committed by high officials, 
but the entire record makes a terrible story of obliquity and 
moral deterioration. 

Gf his acceptance of office Herr Dernburg promised that, 
however many brooms might bo needed, the Augean stables of 
administrative irregularity in the colonies should be cleansed, 
and that thescleansing should not be necessary a second time. It 
is infinitely to hi* credit that he has faithfully kept his promise. 

Wherg there has been laxity on the part of officials it is not 
surprising that the conduct of the (thite traders has oftenabeen 
far from exemplary. The notions of obligation towards the 
native races wtich ate enteri*ined by many of the spokesmetf of 
the colonial oause are, t^, say the least, frankly negative. 
Perhaps it is fairer that witnosles should here ^^eak, 

and, indeed, no strong A words nave been written in condemna¬ 
tion of ^ ill-treatment of the natives and colonial scandals in 
genora/than those whicli Ijjvve come frpm leaders of German 
public‘opinicto. • • 

“ The ^ntire colotiial policy,” wrote Major-General Baron H. 
von Puttkamer in'July, 1907, “is based on the principle of 
Europeans depriving the inferior nat?(^ds in foreign lands by 
main force t>f their land and'maintaining o«r position there by 
force.”* ' * ‘ 

i 
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Captain Sohennemann, who was appointed ‘to report on Jdie 
origin of the risings in Cameroon of 1904-6, which required 
sereral expeditions, after stating* the faults of'the natives, 
added : " It is equally indubitable that gross indiscretions on the 
part of the white traders in the treatment of these militant 
cannibal tribes were the occasion of the catastrophe.” , 

Another writer says of the cause# of the same troubles:— 

“ After the rising of the BakwiH in the Cameroon Mountains 
the Government declared their entire territory Crown land. All 
the land capable of cultivation was then sold to large plantation 
companies at the price of 6s. per hectare. Only to 2 
hectares per family were reserved for the support of the natives. 
It would have proved sufficient if the natives followed rational 
agriculture and if the reserved lands had everywhere been 
cultivable, though no provision was made for future increase of 
population. The result was, however, that great scarcity soon 
appeared amongst the Bakwiri, and the discontent increased to 
such an extent that a rising was apprehended; for it was not 
enough that the natives were robbed of their land, they were 
robbed also or their cattle. Many planters carried on the 
capture of cattle as a sport, and boasted how much ‘ fresh ifbat ’« 
they obtained for their companies in this way. The Government 
and the planters may thank the efforts of the Basle Missionary 
Society that a bloody rising was prevented.” * * 

The writer points out further that the missioe.aries had agreed 
at first to act as labour agents for the planters, but “ Wjhen they 
sa’fr bow cruelly the laboureis were often treat:.’, ?n the planta¬ 
tions, how in the course of a year the fourth part of them died 
off’and had to serve as manure fcr^the land, while the greater 
part of the remainder became sei^sly i’l, and when they saw 
how through the braidy whic]^!-v* .^!;'U8t upon them and the 
evil example of the most of t'deir mkil*- -s the labourera sank 
ever lower, they could not face the responsibility btiffore* God 
and their conscieocq.s of being p^rtids to such an unytlst and 
wicked business.” ' • 

Incidents like this explain the frequenfT attacks upon the 
missionfvies, who often stand between the natives anJ"injustice 
and violence. They al^^give point to the incriminating apology 

* J. Sobolze In Bbutsche Kolooien ” J** Th« Troth About tho Uiiiloo to 
tho Houthen and its Opponents ’*). ^ * 
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of ,tiM eoloniol tethuiMt who wrote; The miMdoBeriee here 
often made (hemselTes obnoziona to the merohante. It moat be 
remembered that the merchants who go ont to the odloniea even 
to-day are not men of mild natares, who are contented to pass 
their lives on the tnmstools of a dull connting-honse, but are 
possessed of a snperabnndance of energy, and now and then 
this energy takes forms which, it must be admitted, cannot be 
pleasing to the missionaries:*' 

No one doubts that the behavionr of the traders was the main 
cause of the insurrection of the Hereros which culminated i# a 
costly and sanguinary,three years’ campaign. The Conservative 
Cross Gazette wrote at the time: “ Unscrupulous traders have 
been allowed to exploit the inexperience and the recklessness 
of the Hereros. The debts contracted with the white traders 
had enormously increased during recent years, while villages 
had mortgaged their cattle and their entire land with their 
creditors.” 

A missionary. Pastor Meyer, confirmed this: “The traders 
took from the Hereros their land, though they had paid their 
debts four or five times over, since no receipts were given, and 
, dOO^per cent, was charged. By taking from the Hereros one 
piece of land after another settlers who had come to the country 
poor were soon in possession of farms.” 

When the rising broke out a white resident wrote home from 
Outjo (January 107, 1904): “ Most of the traders are said to 
have been murdered, and in their fate one can only see a not 
unjustifiable ;><’* of vengeance on the part of the natives* ^ho 
have avenged the unscrupulous outrages and plundering of the 
traders. Thd tradeas plundered the natives systematically. 
Every one took wljat ho' wanted. Thus one dealer in 
November last drove av<j;itfc*« a dock|cattle worth ^1*400.” 
The Serero who wc.d>^o his* kinsmen from British South 
Afridk, y Let me tell you that the land of the English is 
probal)Jy a good land siftce there is n^ ill-treatment; white 
and bkck stand on the samodevel; there is much work and 
much money, and’your overseer does not beat you, or if he 
does he ^eaks theslaw and is punished,” hinted plain^ enough 
at the sort of treatment to which the%itive was accustomed in 
hit own conntry. • • * 

Even now the*a8^of fore«*a8 tile only method of eiviliung tho 
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nttire ii Bdrooated Vith daring firankne^. Herr Sehlettw^, 
one of the GoTemznent’e experts who was recently called in to 
instmct thh members of the Budget Committee of the Beiohstag 
on the principles of colonisation, writes in a pamphlet pabiished 
in 1904 

“ In colonial politics we stand at the parting of the ways-—on 
the one side the aim mast be healthy egoism and practical 
colonisation, and on the other Exaggerated humanitarianism, 
tagne idealism, irrational sentimentality. The Hereros mast 
be compelled to work and to work without compensation and in 
return ibr their food only. Forced laboj(ir for years is only a 
just punishment, and at the same time it is the best method of 
training them. The feelings of Christianity and philanthropy, 
with which the missionaries work, must for the present be 
repudiated with all energy.” 

The new Colonial Secretary has never professed any idea of 
colonising on purely sentimental principles, yet ho has declared 
his intention to mete even-handed justice to native and European 
alike, an attitude which brings him into perpetual and irrecon¬ 
cilable conflict with the traders, whose violent methods he has 
never hesitated to expose. ^ ^ 

“ The planters,” he told the Budget Committee on the colonial 
estimates on February 18, 1908, “ aro at war with everybody— 
with myself, with the Government, with the local officials, and 
finally with the natives. Their only principle is to make as 
much money as possible and keep wages as low as possible.” 
Hb also stated: “On the-coast (of Germa",-Ssst A&ica) it 
makes a very unfavourable impression on one to see so many 
white men go about with negro whips., i. I even found one 
on the table of the principal pay o%o in Dar-es-Salam; 
it is Otill the usual thing, audi-o^ie''.i.^who has been there will 
confirm what I say.” He addld thaf^^ast Africa “ labourers 
were obtained under circumstances which could ne^ be dis¬ 
tinguished from slave hunts.” “ The State is asked,”'j)e said, 
“always to carry a whip in ifs hand. We shall do no such 
thing; for in the event of risings it is we who have to bear 
the bruipb of the mischief.” He told the same Committee that 
when in that colony “'!.''young farmer came to him and told him 
that ho had ' bought ’ 160 negroea. It has even happened that 
settlers have seated themselvis at i.he wells w‘ith revolvers, and 
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h«T 0 pmsntdd tihe nafives fron watering their «Me, in order to 
oomp^them to leare the latter behind.” 

A farther jeason of the “oolonial pessimism”* of sereral 
years ago was the traders’ disappointment that their Vnnataral 
expectation of immediate snccess, in the form of profits and 
dividends, had not been fnlfilled. Admiral Baale, the colonial 
adviser of the Great Elector, reported to his master on one 
occasion: “ No man is so nnseasonable as to expect firnit £rom 
a newly-planted tree." That might have been the case in 
the patient seventeenth century, but it did not apply to the 
modem German cofonist; and because the fruit did not come 
at once he blamed the tree, and at last showed a desire to hew 
it down as a useless cumberer of the ground. 

Moreover, in colonial politics, as in other departments of 
politics, the Government has been treated to a superfluity of 
oriticiim, far too little of which has been of a helpful kind. 
There was excuse for this during the heated period of the 
“scandals” in 1904 and 1905, but the national outburst of 
anger which these scandals created was merely an embittered 
form of a controversy which had gone on for years. All parties 
alike had their share in the controversy, though the honours for 
endurance and versatility fell to the Radicals and Social Demo¬ 
crats. This constant and for the most part querulous stream of 
negative criticism gave the officials at home no fair chance of doing 
steady wark and ^f devoting themselves undividedly to the develop¬ 
ment of the colonies. Prince Hohenlohe had to confess in Sep- 
tember,*1906. when he retired froi» the thankless presidepcf of 
the then Ccdonial Department of the Foreign Office, that “ The 
continued attacks qf.tho Prdhs and the examination into.the 
truth of its accusations monopolised the time of my official staff.” 

"That which has SeeijjHWiJW in Ge|many is a conviction of 
the elcellence of oup.A*> <se,’”iMd Herr Demburg to a colonial 
conference in Stuttgart rn 1907. It is true that this conviction 
has b^n wanting, but there has been wqpting quite as much a 
genuine understanding of tht cq)onial mdVement, an appreciation 
of the meaning of*eolonies, the right methods for their develop¬ 
ment, aifd the obligations which the possession of colonies 
imposes upon a ruling Power. The mption which ^t in, and 
which reached its greatest strength just befor^ the present Colonial 
Secretary came iato office, wasthi}8 the resultant of amnltitudeof 
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oauseB, each operating with yarying weight «pon « different section 
ofthe community. So fardid the »colonySeariness” goS 
a confercneo of the Kadical party held at Wiesbaden in sfpZV 
1905, a resolution was adopted against “the continuance and 
extension of the present colonial policy,” while one member ol 
the Parhamentery group declared, amid applause, that he 
would willing to put the colonies up to auction if he thou<»fit 
a bid would be forthcoming.” Since 1907 this party has bem 
foremost in supporting the revired colonial moTement: 
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TfiE NEW COLONIAL ERA 

The new departure in 1907—A Secretaryship of Stale for the Colonies—Herr 
Dernburg’s colonial crusade—The appeal to national pride and interest 
—Ihe colonies as sources of raw material—Natumd wealth of the 
colonies—The cotton plantations—A propagandism of promises— 
** Colonial legends’’—Distrust of the trading classes—Disagreement of 
colonial authorities—Present condition of the colonics—Area and popula¬ 
tion—Imperial subsidies—Revenue and trade of the colonies—The 
labour problem—The prospects of South-West Africa—The decimation 
of the Oereros—The need of railways in the colonics—The objects of 
ihe colonial movement —The nation’s honour at stake—Unity of parties 
on the question—Attitude of the Social Democrats—The Stuttgart 
Congress of 1907 —The inevitableness of a colonial army—England and 
Germau colonial ambitions. 

T he oologies may be said io bave entered a new phase of 
develijpment jyith the creation in May, 1907, of a Colonial 
Office with largo independent powers. Before that timo there 
was a Colonial '''“oartnient attache* to the Foreign Offic^ a*id 
subject to thh direct authority of the Foreign Minister. The 
result was that’the w ;rk of colofiial administration was hampesed 
at every turn. Successive Foreign Ministers had been willing 
enough to give the Coloni' 1 Hiro-tor all d^ired liberty of action, 
yet th^ were unable 0. dojegate-'to him constitutionally any of 
their Sown responsibility. The arrangement was bad for both 
sides—^ad for the Foreign Office, upog which it imposed 
authoruy witljout executiveyfun^ions, besides saddling it with 
a host of unnecewary burdens, and bad for the Colonial 
Department, whict;i had executive duties without ultimate 
authority. • * 

As for bacA as Count Capriv's Cbancellor^ip tire Government 
tried toiindnce the Reichstag to qreate an independent Colonial 
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OfSce, bat time after time the scheme fell throogh. ]Mice 
Billow’s chance came when in the winter of 1906 he threw*over 
the Centra and rallied to bis support a “block” consisting of the 
ConsenretiTes, National Liberals, and Badicals. Herr Bernhard 
Dernburg, formerly general manager of the Dresden Bank, who 
had already been chosen to follow Prince Hohenlohe as Colonial 
Director, became the first Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and though it will be a long tiijje before the fruits of his new 
forward policy can show themselves, it is impossible to deny the 
energy and determination, and above ail the infectious optimism, 
which he has brought to his work. Ho took ofiice at a time of 
extreme difficulty, when the material ahd moral prestige of the 
colonial movement was at its lowest, and when no one had a good 
word to say for the colonies or anything that concerned them, and 
it is his unquestioned desert that a new and more confident opinion 
is hold by the nation at large concerning Germany’s ^ foreign 
empire. Inheriting from his predecessors in office an accumula¬ 
tion of obscure scandals and unfortunate “ incidents ”—official 
immorality, administrative irregularities, contract extortions, and 
the like—he wisely determined to sift every discovered mis¬ 
demeanour and abuse to the bottom, dispensing justice without 
fear or favour. His courage has made him many enemies, but^ 
it has won fur him and the colonial cause fur more friends. 

Herr Dernburg is a man of business pure and simjrlo, in whose 
Jewish veins runs the spirit rather of finance than afairs. He 
professes no qualifications for diplomacy and has no intention 
that his practical objects^ shall be complicated with political 
issues. Ho is also without any decided prcjuUlces as to the 
means by which colonial development should be furthered, except 
that ho believes English methods to bo better than German. 
Hoiifo he trusts more to the railway than the green table, more 
to the trader than *the adt^'olsfrator. He has mads it his 
special aim to hold the colonies before bis countrymen as 
“ a great Imperial concern which pannot prosper without a 
powerful impulse, without the co\'peration of the nobf^st and 
best elements in the nation." His piogramme was systematically 
developed in the series of peripatetic addresses to v^ich refer¬ 
ence hds already been made—addresses spoken successively 
before audiexces of scholars and artists, of industrialists and 
traders, and of general colonjal propagandists. To the first of 
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theie aadiences he expanded the oational aspect of the colonial 
question, to the second the economic importance of the colonies 
from the standpoint of the export trade and the supqjly of raw 
material, to the third the necessary education of the nation 
which is essential to the right understanding of colonial policy, 
and the character of tho training needed by colonial adminis¬ 
trators and pioneore. It was inevitable that tho addresses 
should not have carried equal* weight—that especially to which 
the professors of Berlin listened was patronisingly phrased in 
school text-book language in wliich tlie hearers were far mgre 
versed than the speaker, and it created much more criticism 
than it allayed—yet the national effect was immediate and 
surprising. 

Herr Dernburg rests his case for a more determined develop¬ 
ment of the colonies upon two appeals—the appe^ to 
natioirftl pride and tho appeal to national interest. Ho con¬ 
tends truly that Germany cannot with honour withdraw from 
the undertaking to which it has committed itself. 

“ We have to answer the question; Does the nation feel 
strong and proud enough to refuse to abandon a mission of 
civilisation once begun ; does it feel rich enough to incur further 
expenditure offering no prospect of immediate return, or wilt it, 
overcome by fear, pusillanimously withdraw under cover of tho 
smoko prefaced by the cannoneers of tho colonial scandals? 
That thefe are j^liticians who are ready to give up tho colonies 
is undoubted; that others have become very shy of them is 
also un%rtun''t?'v true, and that#a certain weariness Hio 
colonies has’sot in generally cannot bo disputed. In face of all 
this it is neceJsary to make it* clear whether tho German nation 
still believes itself able to fulfil a groat mission, which requires 
certain sacrifices from every sectk^i of tho community, or wWithor, 
baskiflg in material comfort ani^/intelloctual ennui, it prefers to 
conttnue in the old inglorious ruts. 

“ l^t without right has tho German tjation been called the 
nation of thinkers^and poi^, a#d sevcrif though tho intellectual 
competition of the nations has become, Germany has always 
been able'to mainl^iu its position at tho head of civilised nations 
in regard to the mental sciences. To 4ihis early wreath*Germany 
has added another during the past century—/ho cftitury in which 
it ha9>come to the front of the nations in regard to the applied 
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soieneea &nd technics. These latter ara'ii however, the mcdern 
means for the opening up of foreign territories, the elei^stion of 
low civilisations, the amclioratioa of the conditions of life for 
both blatiks and whites, and it is for Germany to answer the 
question—Will it, in regard to its colonial possessions, abdicate the 
position which it has won, in stern, strenuous, and noble contqpt, 
of primacy in the mental sciences and in applied technics? 
That is the great question of the hour, and I am certain that 
when it is clearly understood the nation will answer with an 
energetic No! ” 

The appeal to the commercial classes is pitched in a lower key; 
here the colonies are reprijscuted as essential to Germany’s 
industrial independence and its prosperity as a producing 
country. “ German colonial policy,” said Ilerr Demburg to a 
conference of the German Chambers of Commerce in Berlin on 
January 11, 1907, “ signifies nothing more nor less '.ban a 
question of the future of national labour, a question of bread 
for many millions of industrial workers, and a question of the 
employment of domestic capital in trade, industry, and naviga¬ 
tion” With unconscious irony Herr Demburg points to the 
growth of protective legislation abroad, the effect of whic); has . 
been to shut out German goods by insurmountable barriers. 
Not only does Germany need wider markets, however; it needs 
quite as much new and surer sources of raw material, and these 
are to bo found in the colonies. Herr Dembnnj’s ultimate ideal 
is, in fact, the economic terra clausa, the self-contained Empire. 

“ The process which we tan see going on Am" upon a small 
scale in our Gorman industry has to a largo extent—and here 
and there completely—been consummated m the world-market. 
The aim of the ‘great industry' in Germany is clear, viz., as far 
us porsihlo to bring inij) one lif o^, the control of production in 
every stage, from the raw material to jtho finest processes of 
manufacture; thus, for example, in the iron industry to unite 
every process in a unity from the coal and ore mine to the b<;ilding 
of an armoured war vessel, and it is^the same in other industries. 
It is the purpose of this process of consolidation to attain the 
result of a self-contained industry, viz., by eliminating all 
superfluous factors, and superseding the middle-man to the 
extremest degree possible, to create independent undertakings. 
This tendency, which you can obferve in, the German'heavy 
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indastiy, has alsd been more or less effected in world-economy 
duriug'the last twenty years.” 

The potential wealth of the German colonies certainly never 
impressed the nation as it has impressed the new Colonial 
Secretary, who would appear to anticipate the time when Ger¬ 
many will obtain the bulk of the raw material needed by ite 
inSustries as well as its tropical foodstuffs from its own colonies 
—a piece of good fortune wMch has not even fallen to Great 
Britain yet, in spite of its unique colonial empire and its mucli 
smaller population. ^Among the commodities, now almost ontirtlj 
imported from other gpuiitrios, which Germany, according tc 
Herr Dernburg, “ can produce in its colonics ” are cotton, wool 
copper, rubber, petroleum, coffee, rice, oil fruits, and hemp, o; 
all which fifty million pounds’ wortli was imported in 1!)05. 

Of these products cotton is at present the most important. 
Herr Pernburg is assured that all the colonies are here eligible, 
and that they are capable of producing 2J million bales per 
annum, given the introduction of plough culture, an amount 
larger than Germany now consumes. Even under existing con¬ 
ditions of cultivation ho places the present possible production 
at 100,000 bales, while plough culture would increase the yield 
fivefold, and a change from food crops to cotton would give five 
times more again. 

For the 8qi)ply of wool—shcep’swool and mohair—the Colonial 
Sccr6tary*rclie3 jpon South-West Africa. Hemp is grown in 
Togo, Cameroon, South-West Africa, and still more in East 
Africa. Cocoas 'a, jj-own in Camero(gl, Samoa, and other colwiibs, 
which exporfto Germany to the value of 1165,000 annually, and 
coffee is grown'in East Africa.* * 

As to oil fruits—ps^Jm oil, copra, and earth nuts—Herr Dern¬ 
burg has “ no doubt that the^gi I'ater pajt of our requirclhents 
can bifobtained from our own coionies without much difficulty.” 
These fruits are already produced in Cameroon, and still more in 
East .^ica, where l,750j000 acres of land are said to bo suited 
to the socoa palm, ^nd if pla^edacapablo of yielding 700,000 tons 
of copra at one tore per hectare (21 acres), with a net return of 
£6 10s. pe*r hectare At present the colonies export to ^he value 
of £300,000. 

Kubfaer is,>already exported ^•om the German dblonies to the 
value of £3(X),0(X), giore thdh a tiiird coming from East Africa 
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alone, while £5,000,000 is said to be* invested in Qertnan 
rubber goods factories, which employ 30,000 workpeople. Not 
only East‘Africa, where nearly 2,000,000 trees have been planted, 
but Togo* Cameroon, New Guinea and Samoa all produce rubber. 
Yet the exports from the colonies form but a fraction of the 
country’s normal requirements. In 1905 Germany imported 
214,000 tons of rubber, of which only 1,806 tons came from 
the colonies. '• 

Timber is largely exported from the Hinterland of Togo, from 
Cemeroon, and from East Africa. In East Africa alone there 
are 625,000 acres of forest—cedar, mahogany, &c.—near the 
coast, and one German merchant has 1,600 men engaged in the 
timber trade there. It is also estimated that in East Africa and 
Cameroon together there are 300,000 acres of mangrove with a 
value of over forty million pounds. 

As to minerals, copper is found in South-West Africa,'»in the 
Otavi mines and elsewhere, and there are German syndicates 
prospecting and mining in several other districts. In 1905, 
however, none of Germany’s imports of copper (102,218 
metric tons) came from the colonics. Petroleum is found in 
Cameroon. , 

Of these various products cotton is being experimented 
with on the moat extensive scale, and here there seems 
good hope of success directly sufliciont capital shaU have been 
sunk in the enterprise. The Government leas coriie to the 
aid of the planters, and in 1907 the colonial budget allotted 
£5,250 towards the oncourilgoment of cotton««».'*iyation, while 
the Imperial Ministry of tho Interior added a further £2,500 for 
the same purpose. Already two companies have acquired 160,(X)0 
and 60,000 acres of land respectively in the neighbourhood of 
tho Victoria Lakes with the intoqtion of laying down the cotton 
plant; in the south of GermAi East .^riea 10,000 acres afe 
undor cotton ; and in tho neighbourhood of the Dar-es-Salam 
railway the Railway Company has itself begun to cultivijle the 
plant. The lands most suitabh fofV.ho purpose io' East Africa 
are the Lake regions, with an area estimated at from 750 to 
1,000 square miles, and the cotton now produced there is con¬ 
veyed to the coast by tl56 Uganda Railway. In Togoland an 
agricultural sd&ool has been established foi the imotruction of 
the young natives in cotton growing. W^ien' the pupils have 
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sMied Ihrongh » ft!)arse of teaching the; are pa^ on the land aa 
ndependent onltirators on a small scale. In Camoroon the 
ioltiyation of cotton has began in several districts both on the 
toast and in the interior, especially the hill country, fiere the 
thief difficulty is the heavy cost of transport. In some regions 
he Government accepts taxes in cotton by way of encouraging 
he natives to cultivate the plant. Experiments are being made 
n New Guinea, but there a serfous obstacle exists iu the unwill- 
ngnoss of the natives to settle down to steady work. A 
)eginning has also l^en made in South-West Africa. • 

More lately an Africdp Cotton Company has been formed at 
ierr Dernburg’s instigation, with a capital of £500,000, for 
he general development of cotton planting and trading in the 
;olonies, and especially in East Africa, Togo, and Camoroon, and 
ho textile industry at homo has been induced to take interest in 
he scheme. It is hoped that the Empire will assist by providing 
ailways, so aa to cheapen transport, for cotton borne by native 
carriers now costs Is. per ton and kilometre against about 3Jd. 
harged on an average by such railways as convoy cotton from 
he interior to the const. 

As yet, however, the amount of cotton put on the market by 
he colonies is very small, and Germany itself only derives about 
me-thousandth part of its supplies from that source. It imported 
n 1905 over^02,000 metric tons, and of this amount 217 tons 
!ome from*East 4f>'ica and 83^ tons from Togo, whose cotton 
ilantations are only six years old. Togo's entire export was 113 
;ons, or 460 b/‘’cs..« In the season 1005-6 tho entire crop o£tBe 
mlonies was about 500 tons, with a value of £30,000. The 
iverago prices were 7^(1. for West African cotton, lOd. for Eifet 
yirican, and Is. Id. foj- Victoria Lake. 

As to the productivity 04 the colonies in general,* the 
irdent "advocates of an empire .over the sea are indulging cx- 
aectattons for which there would appear to bo no justilication 
hther jji fact or probability^ They write and speak, for example, 
IS though at •some, near d^o tiio colonies would supply raw 
naterials to the mflther-country at so low a price that trade 
rivalry with other lands in certain manufactured articlgs would 
je enormously facilitated and Germany^ould be able to establish 
I hold on th,f world-market such as it has not hitlfcrto dared to 
lope fot. Such ent))usiasts'forgot that the colonial producer. 
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however low hi4 costs of prodaction may he, will never be willing 
to sell below the highest price obtainable in competition with 
other producers. 

Herr Demburg's armoury of arguments is infinite in variety. 
One of bis favourite reasons for desiring Germany to be indepen¬ 
dent of other countries in regard to raw materials is the growth 
of the trust system. “Great clj,anges had taken place in'"the 
supply of raw materials,” he said to the Chambers of Commerce 
at Herlin, January 11, 1907. “While only twenty years ago 
there was but a petroleum trust, there were at the present time 
copper, coffee, and cotton combinatio_ns for the regulation of 
prices. Meaiiwhilo Germany’s need for imports had in no wise 
decreased, and a counterpoise could only bo found in the develop¬ 
ment of its colonial possessions.” Yet one of the most 
significant of recent economic developments in Germany is 
the growth of the monopolist syndicates. Those syndiegfos will 
unquestionably bo transplanted to the colonies as soon as it is 
worth while, and judging by their policy in the past it is ex¬ 
tremely unlikely that they will carry on enterprise there for 
disinterested love of the homo manufacturers. 

If anything could justify the apprehension that Herr Dernburg 
may, after all, fail, it is the lavishnoss of his promises. He 
has hold out brilliant hopes that will keep the colonial breast 
warm for some time, but these hopes are stimulating rather than 
supporting, and it is not impossible that in thg absenue of solid 
results within reasonable time a further reaction may set in. 
Herp Dernburg is a practicvl man, yet maujyjf b^s calculations 
are obviously speculative. Directly a railway connects the 
coast of a colony with the interior ho yryis “ liot hundreds of 
thousands but millions ” of natives at once civilised and trans- 
formad into productiv^ members of the community, and promptly 
investing the proceeds of their labour in material commodities— 
all to Germany's advantage. Next to Uie railway he puts his 
faith in “ TccInlik.”.^ Machinery of isll kinds is to he ^nlisted 
in the service of cultivation—i^br ^rigation, for ploughing and 
sowing and reaping, for motive pow'ur, for mining—irrespective 
of cost and return, and applied science is,to repeat in torrid 
zones the wondrous tales, of her achievements in Europe and 
the United 8vutesx He is neven tired of telling'.the story of 
“ a box of dates that was lost, several years a^o on the way, and 
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DOW offers to th« sight of the wondering traveller date-palms 
10*fee^ high bearing fruit.” 

All classes of society are to have their place in realising his 
dream of a colonial empire resourceful and prosperoas beyond 
all known experience. The writer is to describe its manifold 
life, tho painter to limn its beauties and grandeurs. The 
missionary is to mould its religions, not destructively but 
adaptatively, for Herr Dernliurg has all the tolerance of his 
race. The jurist is to create a harmonious amalgam of native 
custom and German law, under which everybody will bo hapjpy. 
The philologist is to enrich the native languages and reduce 
them to writing. F.veH a place is found for the statistician in 
the colonial Atlanta which is to be organised under the new 
Colonial Office. All this and more of the same sort will be 
found in the sanguine pages of Herr Demburg’s colonial 
writings—called “ colonial legends ” by scoffing sceptics—and 
tho reader wonders, as he passes from one brilliant picture of 
the future to another, whether Herr Dernburg has not forgotten 
his own maxim that “ tho colonial question is in great part a 
money question," and that the German Government has since 
1884 spent tho greater part of a hundred million pounds upon, 
or owing to, tho colonies, only to reap a prolific harvest of 
“colonial pessimism.” 

Yet even he would seem at times to doubt whether tho 
colours ot h^is colonial pictures are not too vivid, for in the 
midst of a roseail account of a colonial cotton-growing project, 
which isHo make Germany indepon^nt of the rest of tho worjd, 
we find him skying* — 

“ I would lilio to interpose awemark here. In everything tjiat 
I say I take no account of the time that will bo necessary, nor 
do I allow for the facIT that many failures may occur, so t^iat it 
cannot to-day bo said with ceftainty that*we shall arrive at the 
condition of things d(*cribed In either ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years. But that wo shall ^bo able to produce, if not the whole oi 
our present raw material, alj^least a consklcrable portion, first of 
all in cotton, I regSjd as p<ffi)abfe.” 

It is certainly si^ificant that Herr Dernburg has made on the 
whole the least favourable impression ^n the class of pcV)ple with 
whom he in^he past has been^most in symp|thy,^nd who might 
have bgofi »pecttd to rally most readily to his call. A certain 
• 26 * 
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malice on the pait of his old political and* commercial friends— 
the malice of the man who has been left behind—may te some 
extent aoceunt for this, but it is likely that their incredulity is 
chiefly th'fe result of well-justified caution. It is felt that what 
Herr Dernburg has done has simply been to “water the capital” 
of the colonial concern and to put forward an alluring prospectus 
promising returns which are, at bogt, problematical. Thns, 
while the best known experts oci German South-West Africa 
guardedly say that that colony can only be expected to sup- 
po't 25,000 farmers, each needing to success an estate of 
25,000 acres, Herr Dernburg has no hesitation in multiplying 
the number by two. 

Dr. Karl Peters’ general opinion of Herr Dornburg’s valua¬ 
tion of tho colonies is as follows: “I regard his valuation of 
the colonies as too high, perhaps because I have seen some 
parts of tho Dark Continent with my own eyes, Whep Herr 
Dernburg says that wo can conclude that every black creates one 
pfennig (Jd.) of economic wealth per day, I reply that we can 
conclude no such thing—perhaps we may place tho estimate at 
half a pfennig per year, perhaps not oven that, though all will 
depend on tho policy with tho natives which Herr Dernburg 
pursues.” 

“Herr Dernburg,” says one of his critics, “juggles with 
uiillions and balances himself with percentages.” It is certain 
that few of his figures can stand careful scnjtiny. Addressing 
tho Berlin conference of Cliambcrs of Commerce on January 11, 
IPOT, he claimed that tho p-esont exports of German Industrial 
products to tho colonics, in value £2,500,dk), represent 
i,‘i!,000,000 of wages paid to the working classes, and assuming 
that tho working classes boar £500,000 of tho yearly subsidies 
to tho colonies, ho came to tho conclusion that “ for every 
shilling (mark) of expenditure tho working classes make *0 profit 
of four shillings.” But if of an expdrt value of £'2,5#0,000 
£2,000,000 goes in viges, it follows that tho remaimng £500,000 
must cover not merely tho cost raw material,, but ihlaries, 
rents, and other costs of production nthcr than wages, the profits 
of tho manufacturer, and a large sum for transport.’ It is far 
more likely that tho anfual wages of labour included in the 
value of exports about balance the cost of the cejonies to the 
working classes in subsidies; bat in any case the jnaterial 
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adrantage of tha oolomes at present to the working classea it 
verjf doubtful. 

Similarly ^err Demburg has no hesitation in stating that the 
trade between the mother country and the colonfes can be 
increased in five years from £3,000,000 to £10,000,000. It is 
no large increase, yet even this modest expectation is certainly 
nst justified by past experience. Germany’s combined import 
and export trade with the colanies during the past twenty years 
has only amounted to £15,900,000, or less than the value of the 
goods which Germany sells in ono year to Switzerland, ayd a 
large part of the e*xports has consisted of material for public 
works and stores for the troops and officials. 

Without dwelling further on the contingent possibilities of 
Germany’s colonies, it is worth while iu(]uiring into their 
present condition. This has been epigrammatically yet.accu- 
rately^ described by a late governor in the words: “The fertile 
colonies are unhealthy and the healthy colonies are unfertile.” 
The colonies may be divided into two classes, settlement 
colonies and plantation colonies, the first class comprising 
part of South-West Africa, the higher districts of East 
Africa, and some of the islands, having together an area 
twic8 that of the German Empire, while the latter class 
comprises the larger part of East Africa, Cameroon, Togo, and 
New Guinea, ten-itories whoso aggregate area is from two to 
three times that of Germany, though they arc unfit for European 
colonisation, 'fhe entire area of Germany’s colonial empire 
(1906) *is 2,658,449 square kiloiyetrcs and its populatioiv is 
12,119,000,‘made up as follows:— 

• » * . 


• 

• » 
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A 
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Eftst Africa.f ... * ... 
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,16,000 

Kiauohaa . 

- ^ -.- 

501 

t_JS 

30,000 
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The latest Pariiamentarj report on the«ettled white popula¬ 
tion alone gives the following figures!— . ' 





1905. 

1906. 

I^8t Africa. 

1,873 

2.405 

Cameroon. 

826 

898 ^ 

'I'uKO. 

224 

243 

.Srw Guinea.’ 

466 

529 

I’iuHt (-’aroline Inlands . 

92 

77 

Welit Caroline Islands . 

47 

73 

Marianne Islands. 

22 

23 

Marshall Islands. 

84 

83 

Samoa . ... . 


434 

Kiauchau . 

4,728 

1,225 

Totals. 

8.443 

5,668 


On ncoonnt of military operations no figures could be given for 
Siiuth-Wcst Africa, whore there were in 1006 6,372 whites, viz., 
4,842 men, 717 women, and 807 ehildi'en, few of whom were 
settled in the colony. 

In German East Africa 1,499 of the 2,465 white residents in 
1906 were Germans, 411 were English (366 South Africans), 
and 148 Greeks; and the others were h’rench, Italians, Austrians, 
Hungarians, Dutch, Turks, Montenegrins, and Swiss. The 
settlers and farmers had increased during the year frqm 180 to 
284, the merchants and dealers from 142 to T96, the artisans, 
wurkpeoplo, and minora fron(\ 77 to 131, the technical employees 
and tradespeople from 67 to 131. Of the more important towns 
Inl.'ora had a population of 87,009, Dar-cs-Salam one of 24,000, 
and Udjidji 14,000. 

Ofithe 896 whites in Cameroon in 1906 773 were Gormans, 
45 English, 39 AineKcans, and' 16 Swiss. The planters and 
settlers numbered 141 against 108 inn 1905, the traderp 288 
against 268, and the_, artisans 83 agpinst 22. 

Of the 243 white inhabitants ,^of Togo 64 were (Jevem- 
ment officials, 43 were missiolifrios %iid clergymen, 10 
settlers and planters, 11 members of technical • professions 
and oonuractors, 20 artyjpns and workpeople, and 45 trades¬ 
people. .t,. < . „ 


• J30» 
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Jn German Ntfw GPiiinea there were in 1906 629 whites, of 
whom '383 were iu the Bismarck ATcliipola"o, and the rest in 
Kaiser Wilhelm's Land; 397 were Germans, 58 Eyj'lish, 23 
Dutch, and 15 Austrians. Of these wliites 89 were (lovern- 
ment officials, 137 wore missionaries, 60 were Sisters, 56 
settlers and planters, 17 technical employees and mechanics, 
4 Artisans, 68 dealers, tradespeople, and innkeepers, and 61 
seamen. ' 

Of the whites in the East Carolines 88 were Germans; tho 
whites in the Marianne Islands comprised 18 Germans *nd 
6 Spaniards, and there w'oro 21 Japanese; and the 65 whites iu 
the Marshall Islands were all Germans. 

Only one of the colonies, Togo, is as yet financially 
independent. Tho suhsidies voted by tho Eniinre iu tlio 
6nancial year 1906-1907 amounted to L' 1,862,2.50, and 'were 
apportioned as follows:—East .\frica 11298,050, Gameroon 
1145,200, South-West .\frica 13,258,550, Xew Guinea .f57,700, 
Caroline, Pclcw, Marianne, and Marshall Islands 117,000, 
Samoa 19,000, and Kiauchau .l'58(),750. The greater part 
of the expenditure upon the South-West African colony is, of 
course, military expenditure, which will now be reduced every 
year.* 

The principal source of tho colonies’ own revenues * are the 
customs du^es, tho aggregate amount of which in 1906 was 
1411,050.* In ^iauchau 22 per cent, and in East Africa 37 
per cent, of the revenue comes from this source (though in tho 
latter ca*se there sr^ in addition mlliort duties), in New Gaiirlfea 
68 per cent.,* and in Cameroon and Togo 80 pty cent. The 
greater part of *the cuFtoms revenue is not derived from indus¬ 
trial imports, however, but from alcoholic liquors, which have 
done infinite injury to all the native tribes and have literally 
wiped *out some of them. By^ local taxes and duos the sum of 
19631600 was raised in*1906. German East Africa has a house 
and hut tax, and of thoiproceeds 50 ger cent, is applied to 
commmial purposes ; a trace ta*, 30 per cent, of which goes to 
the communes, a death <^ity, and a salt tax. These taxes 
together yield 20 pw cent, of the colony’s entire revenue. The 
revenue of Cameroon is partly derivciMiom local taxes on spirits 
and licensed? premises, a trad» tax, a dog ta^c, a poll tax on the 
• * FinAiu^al Btatemlnt fontbe year 1900-1907. 
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natires, and in fee Tschad Lake territory frcftn tributary pjy- 
ments; in Togo the taxes are spirit, dog and trade taxes; in 
South-We/il Africa there are spirit,, trade, highway, and dog 
taxes; the Caroline Islands have a plantation tax and a meat 
tax; and Kiauchau has a land tax, and has even introduced a tax 
On unearned increment, called, as it is in Germany, the “increased 
value "tax. ' 

It is Herr Dernbiirg’s desire lo see high taxation imposed 
on such colonial undertakings as hinder the development of 
a ewlony owing to their passivity—for example, companies 
which merely buy land in order to hold_it for higher values in 
some indefinite future. Hence it is likely that the example of 
Kiauchau will bo widely followed. In general it is part of the 
Colonial Secretary’s policy to make the colonics more self- 
dependent, and as a means of so doing ho intends to convert the 
variable annual subsidies from the Empire into a fixed aijiount. 
It may be noted that in the imposition of the hut and poll taxes 
Germany has experienced the same difficulties which other 
colonial Powers have had to face, and more than one rising has 
been tlm result in regions where the habit of idleness is traditional 
with the natives. 

The entire foreign trade of the colonies in 100.5 was T9,65^000, 
made up of imports to the value of T7,027,400 and exports 
A'2,627,fi00. The imports of the colonies iudividuijlly wore as 
follows: East Africa T882,700, Cameroon ■£673,300, Togo 
£388,000, South-West Africa £1,181,600, New Guinea 
£W6i,800, Caroline and Mt.rianno Islands ,£94,100, Slarshall 
Islands £32,.^00, Samoa £169,300, and Kiauchau'£3,458,800. 
Thb exports were—East Africa £497,500; Gm“®fhon £465,700, 
Togo £197,800, South-West Africa £10,800, New Guinea 
£66,700, Cnr(dino and Marianne Islands £16,700, Marshall 
Islands £35,000, Samoa £101,400, and Kiauchau £l,23b,800. 

Yet a largo part of the imports Aiown above consisted 
of Government stores,* railway material, and other goods which 
are not in the nature of exchange; tie great bulk of. the i&ports 
of South-West Africa and Kiauchau £cre of ■t'his character. 

The shares of Germany and Great Britvin in tffe trade of 
the colonies are shown w. the following table (Kiauchau and 
South-West Kfricd being omitted for (he reason already 
given);— ' ' 
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, JvpvrU of the ColtmUt (1905). • 


• 

From 

Qermany, 

From 

Oi%at Uritaln. 

• 


£ 

£ 

East Africa. 

soo.oso 

I 7 . 60 O 

Gameroon ... . 

60l.V'>0 

152,350 

Toi'o. 


29.800 

New Guinea.. 


6,800 

East Carolines .^ ... 


_ 

West Carolines . 


12,850 

Marianne Islands. 

200 

— 

Marshall Islands. 

13,900 

3,000 , 

Samoa . *. 

41,350 

1,000 


F.xportt of the CoUmiei (1905). 



To Oormany. 

To Great Britain. 


£ 

£ 

East Africa. 

211,000 

1,COO 

Cameroon. 

3Hl,700 

8)7,200 

Togo. 

iiH.riOo 

— 

New Guinea . 

2H,ri.'jo 

6,060 

East Carolines . 

4,050 

_ 

West Carolines . 

50 

_ 

Marianne Islands. 

350 

_ 

Marbhall Islands. 

10.700 


Samoa . 

42,100 

— 


The majority jf the colonics must for a Ion;' time to come he 
regarded as plantation colonics, and on those linos they are being 
developed. Hero, ^lowever, the wl«to planter is faced wiUi rtio 
difficulty of fnducing the native to follow rcgular^labour. The 
hut tax has Ueen tried, and *it has its friends as well as* its 
opponents, hut it has^not solved the problem. The races of the 
several colonies are in this respect very diverse. In *80010 
distridls they are easily trainej^to labour,*in others idleness is a 
second nature, and in*all the habit of steady employment is 
as yet undeveloped. 1 • 

ThI West* African color^e9,*Togo aHM Cameroon, have at 
present a pepnlatiiJn infei4or both as to labour and morals. 
The natives do not work hard, for which the climate and wet 
districts are in part responsible, thougti on the other hand the soil 
is very productive and intensive cultivation ii nofliecessary. In 
East Africa there is^ better labouring class, but in South-West 
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A&i«» the lsboa» diffionlty is for the present tnsopersble, sinee 
in decimating the Hereros the Germans destroyed the best 
material foi developing the land. The last measnre fesorted to by 
General Von Trotha for bringing the war to a close was undis¬ 
guised suppression. “ The Herero people,” he wrote in his 
much-discussed proclamation of October 2, 1904, “ must now 
I leave the land. If it refuses I shall compel it with the gam. 
Within the German frontier ewry Herero, with or without 
weapon, with or without cattle, will be shot. I shall take charge 
of (jo more women and children, but shall drive them back to 
their people or lot them be shot at.” • As a result of this policy 
the desert did for the women and children what the bullet did 
for the men, and the colony’s great need to-day is population. 
It is estimated that 10,000 natives, many being old people and 
the majority women and children, were driven into the Omaheke 
desert. The German missionary. Pastor Irle, estimate's the 
number of the Hereros who succumbed to hunger and thirst at 
14,000. Another missionary. Pastor A. Schowalter, writing in 
the Gartcnlaube (1907), says: “ The late war has reduced 
the Herero tribe by more than a quarter. After the battles on 
the Waterberg the rebels disappeared in the sand desert, and 
here the bones of 12,000 to 15,000 men who fell victiits to 
hunger and thirst lie bleaching. Five thousand may have fallen 
in the battles, and thousands more have died in the concentration 
camps or on the railway works. Involuntarijy one t'shudders 
when one hears the figures.” 

At the same time the land ^ 9 f the Hereros was appropriated by 
the Government and made fiscal domain, with a‘View to its 
colonisation by white settlors, t ' ^ • 

Without inquiring into the rights and wrongs of the policy 
pursued, which is now matter of history and cannot be undone, 
1 ' 

* The words were not intended to hi taken litrallj, for an Order issued 
to the troops eiplained that "by shooting at women and children is to be 
understood shooting over tbjm, so ns to compel them to ru'h away.” The 
Order added: “ I confidently assume that this Order will have the eSect jbat no 
more men will be made prisoners, but that no pruelty wiV be shown to women. 
The latter will run away when shots are fired A.er tbem*twice." * 

t Dr. Itohrbach, the Imperial Commissioner for South-West Africa, wrote: 
" The land question is solved. The Hereros have lost their land, which is now 
fiscal land and is settled by whif >8. The cattle question is also solved. The 
whole ol the live stp;k of,the Hereros has been destroyed: there ^e hardly any 
cattle left. Yet that does not appear tragiif when one ren^emberMthe wonderful 
fertility of the country." , ' • 
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th^ ean be no doubt that Genoan South-West Africa cauuot 
for many years recover from the harrying which it has under¬ 
gone. Spealfing of this colony in the Budget Comuiittee of the 
Reichstag on March 10, 1908, the Colonial Sccrcfary said: 
“ Against imports of a million and a quarter there are no exports 
at all, and the imports consist almost exclusively of articles 
neeessary for the support of the 10,000 Germans.” The 
Hereros were an intelligent, vigorous, and industrious tribe, alert, 
quick to loam and adaptable, and many were capable of employ¬ 
ment as overseers in the mines. They have, however, Ijpen 
reduced to a small band, and this remnant is falling a prey to the 
diseases which so often attack the black on his contact with the 
effemmating influences of civilisation. Forced labour on farms 
and railway works is for a time being tried in the case of the late 
captives, and, it is held, with success. A German in the eplony 
writes^: “ The employment of the prisoners at such labour has 
proved very advantageous, and the experience hitherto gained 
has been entirely satisfactory. The majority evidently do not 
regard tlioir work as an infliction, but prefer it to their past life 
in the field, since they have suilicicnt food and clothing, with 
just treatment. After six months they are paid wages in 
moni^.” Governor von Lindequist has more lately issued a 
decree placing all Ilereros, Hottentots, and Bastards, with 
the exception of the Bastards of Rehoboth, under forced labour, 
though in exceptional cases land is rented to them. It is a 
measure contrary to Western ideas, but it would appear to be 
regarded by public opinion at hi^uo as the only means,of 
relieving the labour problem and so of giving the colony a 
chance of risiag abo^e its difficulties. * , 

On the whole, South-West Africa, owing to the mildness of 
its climate, and the large extent of its cultivable land and 
pastuAge, is regarded as th(?most proilisiug of the colonies, 
though the estimates oiits valuh are very contradictory. While 
Dr. Karl Peters says that it “ does not etpial the poorest part of 
British South Africa,” Dr. Rjhrbach'maintains that it ‘‘ is 
much better*nd more fertila* than most parts of Cape Colony.” 
It is, however, significant that though a large part of the 22,000 
volunteer soldiers who went out to tate part in the expidition of 
the past few^.iyearB did so with the fixed intbntiau of remaining 
there ae settlers, they went ^ith the Government’s offer of 
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£800 wherewitlf to establish themsehes Sks free fannera, oply 
6 per cent, of them remained after having had full experience 
of the country and its possibilities. So, too, while. General von 
Trotha says this colony is eminently suited to afforestation, 
his successor. General Leutwein, says that afforestation has 
absolutely no prospect. 

Herr Demburg alone has no reseiyations, but sees in Sorfth- 
West Africa a potential Argenttta or Canada. Already he 
anticipates the day when the tide of emigration will turn thither 
from the channels which in the past depleted tho home country, 
without helping towards tho consolidation of a new Germany 
abroad, and ho points to the day when “ three million cattle 
and ten million sheep" will pasture upon its vast inland 
prairies. 

No- doubt the truth ties between tho two extremes of undue 
depreciation and over-adulation. South-West Africa w^U not 
prove an industrial Eldorado nor a pastoral Eden, but it 
is a possible land of settlement in which many thousands of 
Europeans may in time live healthily and prosper moderately. 
Its greatest permanent disadvantage is the absence of a good 
harbour. Walfisch Bay, tho natural outlet of the country, is in 
British possession, Liideritz Bay has an unfavourable Hinter¬ 
land, and Bwakopmund, the only harbour left, is blocked by 
sands. Tho groat value attached by tho Geniian Cqlonial Office 
k) Walfisch Bay may, perhaps, be best judgeij by it^ apparent 
depreciation of it, yet as Walfisch Bay is not at present available 
—ihcpigh an exchange for eli^^ible territory ijj another Sirection 
would probably do Groat Britain no harm and Gdrmany much 
good—Svvakopmuud is to bo opfined up, t^nd if is understood 
that a private company is prepared to build harbour works in return 
eitlier-for a Government guarantee or for valuable concessions. 

While it is certain'that agriculture in various forms* must 
always bo tho chief source of wealth in aS tho colonies, thtf cost 
of farming on a largo Svale—and no ol^er form of agriculture is 
conceivable—is prohibitory save/or people with ample capital at 
command. In South-West Africa, fdk example, a farm capable 
of giving any adequate return must be 25,000 acres in extent. 
It is Dr. 'kohrbach’s view that of the 823,000 square kilometres 
of land only 456,00(!» can be colonised, and that at ^piost 25,000 
families will be able at any time to kettle tl^. 
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How little pro^ctfthe colonies offer to small farmers is shown 
b; the- fact that a capital of from £600 to £2,500 is necessary 
in order to be admitted to any one of them as a settler. Even 
labourers are only allowed to land if they have deposited the 
amount of the return fare, so that they may be sent back if they 
fail to obtain work. The rule states: “ Any one who within 
a Jfcriod of fourteen days fails to find work will be compulsorily 
deported home at his own exf^nse.” The emigration department 
of the German Colonial Society recently feplicd to an inquiring 
would-be colonist: “ The German colonies are not suited tQ»the 
reception of settlers with no means or oven little. A large 
amount of capital and knowledge of tropical agriculture are both 
requisite. In South-West Africa, which is chiefly suited for 
cattle breeding, at least £1,000 or £1,250 has hitherto been 
regarded as necessary. The laying down of cocoa plantatisns in 
Samojj requires a capital of at least £2,500. Only in the 
German East African territories of W'est Usumbura and Langon- 
burg, and in the Marianne Islands is settlement possible with 
about £500, to which must be added the costs of transport and 
equipment. A warning must bo given against emigration to 
any of the Gorman colonies for the purpose of settlement 
withijut the requisite financial resources.” 

And yet llerr Dornburg has spoken of small holdings of 
twenty-five jeres being created on a large scale in the temperate 
regions i»tho n^r future. 

A further serious obstacle to the development of the colonies 
is the need of n^ads and still i»ore of railways. The, balk 
of the exports needs still to bo carried from five to fifty days’ 
iourney on th^ heads, of negrtics, and only the more valuitble 
products—such as ivory, rubber, wax, &c.—can as yet be 
remuneratively exported from the interior on account 8f the 
cost (ff transport, yet it is flicre that the greatest wealth of 
the colonies lies. Htt-r l)eri!burg has said: “In order to 
transport the produce qf 150 hectares (375 acres) of good 
cottoiMand kt the interior of '^ogo to'^he coast, no leas than 
1,000 men must be emfloyed four weeks, so that a ton of 
produce costs £20 in transport alone by the time it reaches the 
port. When against that fact is pkeed the highly developed 
railway sysj^m of the Southnm States of Nortfc America, one 
can B* longer wonder that’ our 4arge cotton territories have 
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as yet done so 5ittle, and that it is necestory to help onr small 
cotton export from Togo by a reduction of the steamer freights. 
The position in East Africa is far worse, for there the conveyance 
of a ton of produce from the interior to the coast requires at 
present a caravan of bearers and costs ^125, while the same load 
could be brought to the coast by a railway in a short time and 
at a cost of only ;£2 5s.” * 

The Governor of German East 'Africa, Count Gbtzen, recently 
wrote: “ We must take the land as it is and not as it might 
be, and only two possibilities are open to us. The one consists 
of the abandonment of progress of any kind, and the other is the 
opening up of tho country by railways.” Some of the members 
of the party which accompanied Herr Dernbnrg on his visit 
to East Africa in 1907 returned with glowing accounts of 
this colony, its resources, its possibilities for settlement, and 
the prospects of successful cotton cultivation. Tho Usumbura 
and Wahehe countries alone were said to bo capable of taking a 
million whites—more, be it said, than the entire white popula¬ 
tion of tho century-old Capo Colony—but subject to one great 
reservation, tho building of railways. Whatever may bo thought 
of tho prophetical part of thoir report, the necessity of railways 
is indisputable, and tho need that exists in East Africa 
exists pro tanto in all Germany’s colonies. 

Tho need is to bo mot, and during tho session of the Reichstag 
in 1908 proposals were introduced for the constrnction'of no less 
than 900 miles of railway, to cost seven and half million pounds, 
spread over six or seven yearn. One line, 113 miles in length, is 
to run from Luderitz Bay to Kalkfontein; in Togo there will be 
a lino of the same length from Lome to AWikpamd ; 200 miles of 
lines are to be built in Cameroon, and 440 miles are to be built 
in Eav-t Africa. Tho money is to be raised by colonial loans, with 
Imperial guarantee. At present in the whole of the German 
colonies, with its area of over two and’a half million square 
kilometres, and with trvclvo millions of inhabitants, there are 
only 1,883 kilometres (Or 1,175 miles) of railway, distributed 
as follows (1906): East Africa 129 .eilometfes (226 kilometres 
m building or approved), Cameroon 50- kilometres (160 
kilometres in building or approved), Togo 167 kilometres, South 
West Africa 1^102'kilometres, and Kiauchau 439^kilometres, 
including the Shanktung lino. By Way of comparison it may be 
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said,that to OTory* 10(^000 inhabitants of the British 'A&ican 
colonies .there are 3'43 kilometres of railway in work, while the 
ratio in the French colonies is 1'84 kilometres, in the Cccgo State 
1'42 kilometres, and in the German colonies 1'21 kilomAros. 

Taking a broad view of the question, no one can fairly dq^ibt 
that in seeking to consolidate and develop its colonial dominions 
Germany is chiefly actuated by concern for the future of its 
growing population and its i*dustrics. A desire to imitate 
older Empires, ambition to have its own “place in the sun,” a 
determination to be in the full current of Wdtpolilik —these 
considerations have also greatly influenced the Government and 
the colonial enthusiasts and they appeal strongly to the majority 
of the nation, yet the urgent need of new markets is the 
determining motive, and the motive is both justifiable and 
prudent. The question of emigration can hardly bo said as. yet 
to enter into the calculation, for tho necessary conditions for 
emigration aro wanting in nearly all the colonies. Though, 
indeed, tho terms colonies and cohmisation are generally applied 
to Germany’s dominions in Africa and the Pacific, it would bo 
more accurate to speak of protectorates and trading settlements, 
for not one of these possessions is a colony in tho strict meaning 
of the word, and, as has been shown, not one of them is 
populated to any extent by whites. 

Yet industrial interest and a justifiable ambition to rank, 
in whatever order, with the other world-empires would not 
of themselves afford the new colonial movement staying power. 
Th*o modi powerful impetus and incentive lies elsewhere. Tens of 
thousands df^Germlns who were left cold and indifferent fo the 
colonial cry by»the material asgument have been housed by |ho 
sacrifice of life whi^h has fallen to tho last ten years. Such 
people, embracing bro*adly the entire military and oflicial cl*iBses, 
the iiltollectuals, and tho piftlic-spiriteii higher middle class, 
whoso interest in colonies is* impersonal, recognise that the 
nation is now bound by every consider^ion of pride, dignity, 
and piety t(\ retain possessions which»have been bought with 
so heavy a price. *i‘ A co|fltry in which so many Gorman sons 
have falleif an^ have bee® buried can no longer bo a foreiglf"” 
land to ns, but rather a piece of the |jpme land, to careafor which 
is our sacred duty.” The wjrds of General Qfimling, applied 
specially to Soutll-West Afnca, express the sentiment of most ' 
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patriotic Germans towards the colonial eijipire in general; Ijlood 
and iron have welded its parts together as they welded together 
the States at home, and it has become a point of Rational honour 
that acquisations which have been so painfully made shall never 
be lightly surrendered. 

Behind the colonial movement, as it has been reawakened and 
reinspired during the past few years, lies a virtually united 
nation. The Conservative parties were friendly to the move¬ 
ment from the first, and have never wavered in their attachment. 
Eren the Centre, though it opposed the Government and brought 
about the dissolution of the Reichstag over a Colonial Money 
Vote in December, 1906, has in reality been one of the stoutest 
supporters of colonial enterprise from 1884 forward. To its 
credit it must also be recorded that it has refused to place 
exclusively in the forefront of colonial endeavours the purely 
commercial aspect of the question, and has insisted that 
colonisation must mean civilisation; hence its persistent plea 
for the humane treatment of the natives, for their protection 
against exploitation, whether by the white trader or tyrants 
amongst themselves, and for the encouragement of missionary 
enterprise; hence, too, its prominent part in unearthing and 
probing to the bottom the “ colonial scandals ” of recent*years. 
An entire change has also come over the attitude of the Radicals, 
who are for the present almost more colonial than Herr Dern- 
burg himself, though in the newness of their enthusiasm 
probably lies the uncertainty of its permanence. 

.. hfore notable still is the fact that the Socialists are not a's a 
party united on the old policy of hostility "to colonisation as a 
more device of “ capitalism ” foi exploiting the' helplessness of 
the noble savage, as it has exploited th6 helplessness of the 
Wes.orn working man—consolidated in millions in the invulner¬ 
able fortresses of Trade Unionism^—for its own selfish advantage. 
Here, ns in other directions, SCcialism’s being forced to .retire 
from its negative position and to face the facts of history, not as 
yet fairly or courageodsly, it may be, yet “ with the blinkers 
off.” The debate on the subject which tock place at the Con¬ 
gress at Stuttgart in 1907 showed the Socialists bf Germany 
in a curious position of detachment from the views represented 
by France ant olher centres of irreconcilable and pedantic 
Internationalism. Herr Ledeboizr, the leader of'the German 
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ex^remista, did, inde^'id, add heat to that acrid disculaion, but 
the light came from Brs. Bernstein and David, the spokesmen 
of the modejate, modem, rational tendency in that*as in otlier 
departments of Socialist thought, “ All tlie earth liad been 
taken for colonies,** said Dr. Bernstein, “and with the increasing 
power of the Socialist fractions in the different Parliaments 
So:ialist responsibility increased. They must oppose the ^ 
bourgeois Colonial policy, buV they could not wash their hands j 
like Pilate and say, ‘ Wo will have none of the colonies.’ To^ 
do that would bo to deliver the natives over to their exploiters. 
Why, according to fhat theory, one might as well talk of hand¬ 
ing the United States back to the Redskins. Marx had said 
that the earth belonged to nobody. The peoples wlio occupied 
it had the duty of administering every territory for the good 
of humanity. However much damage tlio colonies might 
have caused, our economic life largely depended upon their 
products.” ♦ 

The (jerraan delegates wisely declined to bo dragged into an 
attitude of irreconcilable opposition to all colonisation, for it 


• Dr. Bernstein has with the subject in his book, “ Die VorausaetzunRen 
des flpzialismus und die Aufgaben der Sozialdemokralie," wherein he writes 

“ The future has its claims upon us. When wo hear in mind the fact that 
Oormany at pros^ent imports yearly very lar^e fjuanlitics of colonial products, 
we are boiind^o a<lnnt that the time may come when it may ho de'^irable that 
we should iraw at least a part of these products from our own colonies. If it 
is not wronR to con^me the prod\icts of tropical plants it cannot be wrong to 
cultivate these plants ourselves. The (pieaiion is not whether we should do this 
bSt how.* It is neither necessary that the occupation of tropical countries by 
Europeans rhall be atkinded by injury to^he natives, nor is this on thi whole 
the case. Moreover, the savages can only be conceded a conditional right to the 
land occupied by^them. A higher #ivili.sation has hero jn*the last rosgrl a 
higher right. Not the ym'iuest but the cultivation of the ground esUvblishes an 
historical legal title to its use.” 

So, too, the Socialist llerr Itichard Calwer writes in Sozialifiuchei/^Ionats- 
“ German Socialists ahould j^ot ignore the fact that our capitalists and 
employers arc compelled to colonise if (lormiui;^8 economic future is to be 
secujed against competing ^untries f#)road. There is no industrial country in 
the world wliich has so large an increiuie of population as Germany. We see 
how the enterprise of all other pow( rfQl industril.l landa -.Jiipan last of all— 
appronfiaies the globe, and Social Democrats cwiinot expect German enU^rprise 
to stay quictl^f at hgme and re^ouifte the ahns of world-policy. How is it 
expect^ that^ociaiisii* will be|ealised if this view prevails? Should not and 
must not CJlpitalism lirst brinjlthe world under subjection before a SocialisfR? 
organisation of Iconctnics will be. possible? If this question bo answered 
affirmatively, it follows that capita!—induing German <»pital well—must 

go forth and ^ubdue the world with the means andawcanons which are at its 
disposal. Tl^ie wil^ still be ampl% room for criticism oT capitallstlo colonial > 
policyA' 
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would unllonbtedly have placed them in an^goijism to the mass 
of Social Democrats, who are as jealous of National interests and 
of the national honour as the most clamorous members of the 
“ State-maintaining parties." The position generally taken up 
by the leaders, in fact, is no longer hostility to colonies on 
principle, but hostility to any colonial policy which is not 
dictated by humane motives and informed by a genuiijply 
civilising spirit. The adoption gf this position brings them 
into line with parties whose principles and ideals on most 
donj^estic questions they do not share. 

There is one interesting question—constitutional as well as 
military—involved by Germany’s increasing colonial responsi¬ 
bilities whicli has never yet received the attention which it 
deserves, yet which one day will have to be faced seriously. A 
Coloiyal Army will sooner or later have to bo formed, even 
though Germany’s possessions beyond the seas should receive 
no further additions. But for such an army the constitution 
makes no provision. The only political party which has hitherto 
recognised clearly the direction in which events are marching is 
that of Social Democracy, and its attitude of Ob$ta principiis 
is consistent enough. Meanwhile, the Government has dis¬ 
creetly given no countenance to the view that a Colonial .^rmy 
is the logical outcome of colonial expansion, and quite recently 
Herr Dernburg said, referring especially to South-West Africa : 
“ The Government has no intention of creating a Colonial 
Army, but it is necessary to be prepared for' all emergencies, 
and a peaceful occupation of the colonies is not possible, as may 
be concluded from the colonial wars of EngLnd aqd Holland.” 
Thp Govornnlont may have no immediate intention of proposing 
any modification of the constitution, but in politics events are 
more ..powerful than principles, and often deal in a summary 
fashion with pious pro^pises, and the ultimate issue of ev.ents it 
is not difficult to foresee. At pnosent th^ troops who do service 
in the colonics are enljsted voluntarily and paid. In the year 
1906 these troops numb:red 4,579, 275 being stationed ip, East 
Africa, a garrison of 3,528 being stationed in Kiauchan, 609 
neing stationed in South-West Afric'j (apart from Ifce remnant 
of the expeditionary force sent out to quell tne rebellion of the 
Hereros), 275 jn !^3t Afrma, 149 in Cameroon, and 18 in the 
other colonies, while the coloured troops numberud 4,886 in 
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the, aggregate. A4 tb> present time the army <tf occn^ation in 
Sonth-West Africa still numbers 4,000 men, and there is no 
immediate prpbnbility of any large reduction, at any'yite until 
the semi-military police force has been trained. This is to 
number over 1,200, mostly mounted men, and the majority of 
these whites. 

It is not difficult to see what the attitude of this country 
should be towards the colonial endoavonrs of a friendly neigli- 
bouring Power. It has never been laid down in more statesman- 
like words than by Mr. Gladstone in 1885, when the first and 
only serious coloniaf misunderstandings between England and 
Germany occurred. And oven if it be true that the Emperor 
has said, “ Wherever in the world I can drive a nail on which to 
hang my shield I will drive it,” Germany has only boon doing 
during the last twenty years what other colonial Powers had done 
a century before it, insomuch that all the best places for nails 
and shields were long ago appropriated. It is, of course, possible 
to detect in the frenzied utterances of Pan-Germans and others 
motives for colonial enterprise which are far from friendly to this 
country, yet until these men are taken seriously in Germany it 
would seom superfluous to attach importance to their utterances 
abroad. Those who are not influenced by the argument of 
amity may on other grounds reconcile to their consciences and 
their interest an attitude of at least bcnevcd.int neutrality. 
They may* recall ^how in 1881, when Franco avowed designs 
against Morocco, Prince Bismarck quietly looked on, only 
remarking to those who wonderei at his serenity thal^ tl*o 
more France ftccupicd itself with colonisation the better it would 
be for Germany.* 



CHAPTER XX 
THE PRICE OF EMPIRE “ 

The present dnancial position of the Empire—Parties call for an Imperialistie 
policy, but aro unwilling to pay the cost—Increase of the Empire's 
expenditure during recent yeara~Tho extension of the army and navy 
tile principal cause—Debts of the Empire and the States—Much of the 
indebtedness of the States is nominal—Prussia’s national balance-sheet 
—The Empire’s need of more revenue—Direct versus indirect taxltion— 
Present sources of Imperial revenue—Direct taxes not opposed to the 
constitution—Objections to them stated—Additional revenue will prob¬ 
ably bo derived from tobacco, beer, and spirit—The idea of a State 
spirit monopoly—Income-tax and its Incidence in the principal German 
States—The revenue derived from remunerative State enterprises. 

e 

G erman parties, with the single exception of the extreme 
democrats, find themselves at present in a difficult and 
contradictory position ; they aro united in calling for an Imperial¬ 
istic policy, yet they are also unanimous in complaining of the 
cost of this policy, and they disagree as to the sources from 
which the increased taxation, which every oxe recognises to be 
inevitable, shrJl come. The evetincreasing weight of military 
taxation has been homo with patience, bu^ though a spirited 
foroigp policy is undoubtedly popular, muoh misgiving prevails 
as to tho still heavier.expendituro to which “Marinismus,” to 
use the catchword of the popular ijiartios, will eventually commit 
tho Empire. Nor is the taxpaying citizen alone in grumbling; 
some of the federal States are likewiso alarmed by the growth of 
the matricular contributions by which they aro pledged to make 
^ ,jOod the Empire’s deficits. ( » 

Already, the Empire's expenditure'ihas advanced to a sum 
never contemplated iu the quieter days of the old regime, and its 
debt has rapidly expanded from a few modest Inilliofis of marks 

MS 
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to aeveral znilliarda. |[t is diffioalt to believe'nowadlya that 
during the first few years of the Empire’s career a revenue of about 
seventeen and* a half million pounds was on an average sufficient 
to meet its needs. Of this rcvcnuo from a epiartcr to a third was 
derived from customs duties and the tobacco duty; one^ialf 
from excise duties on sugar, salt, beer, and spirit, from stamps, 
and Irom profits from tho Imperial post a^id railway services ; 
while from two and a half to tlircc and a half millions came from 
the federated States in the form of matricular contributions.^ 
Uy the year 1888 thg entire Imperial expenditure had reached 
about £’37,000,000, in 1H1)8 it was L'iill,000,000, and the budget 
of the present year conteniplalcs an expenditure of .£131,000,000, 
of which £16,280,000 is described as non-recurring, though as 
tho greater part of this amount relati^s to tho army, navy, and 
the colonics, its equivalent in other forms will not improllably 
appear,in later budgets. While daring the past twenty years 
the population of tho Empire has increased by 30 per cent., its 
expenditure has increased by 230 per cent. 

Much of this largo increase is dim to normal causes which 
operate in all countries equally, siudi as expenditure on tlie 
various brandies of tlio Civil Service, but the lion’s share falls to 
tho army and navy, and it is significant that the great expansion 
of expenditure on this head has taken place since Germany 
elected to bocomo a colonial Power. In 1880, before that stop 
was takenf tho oipendituro on the army and navy together was 
only £23^000,000; ten years later it was still below £35,000,000; 
but tho ayny and ^avy estimate* for 1908 provided fiy *n 
expenditure ot £51,000,000, without counting tho pension fund. 
The expenditure on^tlio navy ^as shown tho largest relative 
increase during recent years. In 1888 tho navy cost just two 
and a half million pounds, and ten years later tho cost was six 
and a lialf millions. In 1900^the navy ^as supposed to have 
been J)laecd upon its fintl basis, and the estimates still fell below 
ten million pounds. Tho parrying out oflhe 1900 programme of 
construction, togetljer with luteranodifications, brought the naval 
budget to tijdve million poinds in 1906, to over thirteen and ew- 
half millions in*1907, mim over sixteen and a half millions in 
1908; and from now and ilmtil 1917 the aver|go annual expendi¬ 
ture on tho ifavy, ven on preOsnt estimates, wilf exceed twenty 
million^, of which three and a half millions are regularly to be 
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raised bj loan. ' The colonies are directlj as Well as indirectly 
responsible for heavy expenditure. Twenty-five years ago the 
colonies did not appear in the budget at all. As date as 1898 
they only cost the Empire six hundred thousand pounds; during 
the kst five years the average cost of the colonies, in administra¬ 
tion, subsidies, and military expeditions, has been about two and 
a half millions, and the budget for 1908 provides for nearly tlTree 
and a quarter millions, of which South-West Africa absorbs 
' ’£1,736,000, New Guinea £559,000, Kiauchau £624,000, East 
Africa £231,100, Cameroon £136,000, and the South Sea Island 
colonies £21,000. 

Imperial expenditure also promises to increase in the 
immediate future at an even more rapid rate than hitherto. The 
budget for 1908 showed a deficit of four million pounds, and the 
deficits anticipated on the present basis of taxation during 
the next five years are estimated at over forty-two ipillion 
pounds, for the navy will require £23,500,000 more, the army 
£6,250,000, £7,850,000 will be needed for the extension of the 
North-Baltic Sea Canal, £2,800,000 for Imperial railways, 
£1,100,000 for dwellings for Civil Service employees; 
while in addition the Empire is to guarantee £7,750,000 for 
colonial railways. A considerable part of the foregoing expendi¬ 
ture will properly be placed to capital account, and will be met by 
loans, though little of it can be regarded as romuncfative in the 
commercial sense. Even allowing for loans, hoM;pver, the Empire 
needs an additional annual revenue of at least eight million 

The financial crisis, such as it is, has only been’staved off so 
long by systematically transferring large, items of expenditure 
from the ordinary to the extraordinary es,tituates and covering 
them by loans. Even four years ago Baron von Stengel, then 
Secretary to the Troisury, told the Reichstag (December 4, 
1904): "I cannot conceal from you that the prospect is a very 
dismal one, and I have no hesitation ^in declaring quite frankly 
that it is impossible to go on in the way we are doing.” Tnirty- 
. _|wo years ago the Empire had no del at all. It was in 1876- 
1877 that it began to borrow, yet b j 1885, on the eve of the 
colonial era, the i^ebt wa.-’ only twenty and a half million 
pounds; ten years later it was one hundred and fopr millions; 
, and to-day it is over two l^mdred millions, so that a sum 
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exceeding half thh etfire principal of the ImperiH debt oi •«renty> 
six’years ago is now paid in interest. The Minister of Finance, 
Baron von Rbeinbaben, said recently: “It is, unfortuBately, the 
fact that in debt-making wo excel all other countries, and 
especially France and England. In a period in which Stance 
has made no addition to its National Debt, our Imperial Debt 
haffincreased nearly tenfold. Unquestionjibly this fact does not' 
serve to increase the political*and economic prestige of Germany, 
abroad.” The indebtedness of the Empire is now £3 Is. p(»* 
head. , • 

In addition, the debts of the individual States have to be taken 
into account. The aggregate amount of the funded debts of 
the federal States in April, 190G, was £609,500,000, Prussia 
having a debt of £360,921,000, Bavaria a debt of £83,666,000, 
Saxony one of £46,072,000, Wiirtemberg one of £26,991,000, 
Bai'-p one of £21,879,000, and Hesse one of £17,956,000. 

During the years 1901-1906 the debt of Prussia increased by 
£38,500,000, or 11'7 per cent., that of Bavaria by £17,200,000, 
or 25'2 per cent., that of Saxony by £5,500,000, or 13‘4 per 
cent., that of Wurtonibcrg by £2,800,000, or 11’4 per cent., that 
of Baden by £6,600,000, or 33 8 per cent., and that of Hesse by 
£4,rt)0,000, or 28'9 per cent. Counting Imperial and State 
debts together Prussia has an indebtedness of £12 178. 7d. per 
head, Bavajia one of £16 Os. 2d., and Hesse one of £18 Is. 

Here, hovjevoj, it is necessary to remember that a largo part 
o^the indebtedness of the individual States is nominal, inasmuch 
as it has-been cojjtractcd on belwlf of revenue-yielding*en4er- 
prises, so tliat behind it are commercial assets, pvhich in some 
cases far exceed in value the’loans still standing against them. 
Thus the railways .of the States were in 1905 valued at 
£68 Oj 0OO,OOO, and the debt (Jii them anioiinted to .£357,0(Jb,000. 
The State mines of various kinds, the lf769,000 acres of State 
lands, and the 12,879^000 acres of State forests also represent 
an enormous though unjalculated vahft. Of the debts of the 
Empfc and* the. States t^igekher nearly one-half consists of 
railway lopfls, whibh arekbeing reduced every year by assige- 
ments from ptofit*. I 

The case of Prussians particuhirly inftructive. According 
to the laBt,*budget, the entire interest on tifb national deb^ 
including railway* loans, wasi £16,400,000, and***Bf' this 
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^14,600',000 Was borne by the r^wsjrs, leaving only 
£1,800,000 as a charge on the general revenue. Of the entire 
State debt of £400,000,000, £356,000,000, or 894)er cent., was 
on account of remunerative undertakings, and £44,000,000, or 
11 Yer cent., on account of unproductive expenditure. The 
actual debt, in the strictly commercial sense, is only this 
£44,000,000. But if against this sum were placed the ci!J)ital 
value at 4 per cent, of the profits from the State’s productive 
.undertakings, not only would the debt disappear, but the State 
world be shown to have a balance of assets over liabilities of 
£387,000,000. In reality, however, Prussia is better off than 
its budget account would load one to suppose, for a largo part 
of the railway loans has been paid off and a great amount of 
capital expondituro has been, and still is, charged to revenue. The 
Prussian Minister of Finance, Baron von llboinbaben, a short 
time ago prepared a still more favourable balanco-shegji. He 
placed the capital value of the Stato railways at £975,000,000, 
that of the fiscal forests and lands at £890,000,000, and that 
of the fiscal mines, smelting works, and other undertakings at 
£35,000,000, making a total of .01,400,000,000. Against these 
assets he showed liabilities of £505,000,000, in its national 
debt and its share in tho debt of the Empire, leaving a bilance 
of £895,000,000. 

In spito of tho largeness of tho Imperial Debt as ccfmpared 
with twenty years ago, however, it would bo 'ucorrect to speak 
of the Empire’s financial position as disastrous. The simnlo 
fact jp that tho nation has committed itself to foreign under¬ 
takings and responsibilities without counting the cost; these 
en*orprises are taxing its resources far beyond'the measure to 
which it had become accustomed, and the outcry which has arisen 
is for the most part the outcry of tho unthinking crowd which 
always refuses to connect causes with effects or effects with 
causes. “ Tho disorder of the’ Empirele finances is thtf real 
German question of to-day,” writes in a recently published book 
a German publicist who, after maligning first Englaild and 
.|hen Russia, has turned his hand -ngainst his own country. 
“ Soon it will bo so spoken of not'l-iuly at home but abroad. 
It is not Social Democracy or Ultrayioutanisin that threatens 
the Empire, buiftho unhappy financial development* which is the 
"result Kf an accumulation of political and/ persond guiH since 
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tiv Imperial preolamation at Versailles. Tte gTOi|th of the 
Imperial Debt aud nie decline of the Imperial credit decrease 
the Empire'p financial readiness for war. The increasing con¬ 
trast between the nation’s growing riches and th*e growing 
poverty of the Imperial Treasury has illumined as by a ^rch- 
light the confusion of our political and financial conditions. By 
itsjong-standing resistance to the welfare of the Empire particu¬ 
larism has made itself responsible for the pfcsent financial distress, 
but it has undermined its own right of existence rather than th^ 
of the Empire. Particularism has played its last card. The way 
is open for a great expansion of the Reichstag's power. The • 
expense of the multiplicity of States must be diminished by a 
good milliard marks a year." These words are a fair sample of 
the irrational polemic which has arisen over the question of 
Imperial finance in Germany, and as is usually the case truth 
will be sought vainly in violent dogmatism of the kind. The 
Empire is in no financial danger, and far from particularism—by 
which the North German invariably means the assumed narrow 
outlook of the Southern States—having been the cause of its 
straitened resources, the blame, if any bo duo at all, must bo laid 
at the doors of the powerful North German parties. 

As to the financial aspect of the question, it would be absurd 
to conclude from the occurrence of a succession of deficits, which 
might have been checked long ago had difficulties been fairly 
and boldly faced, that the Empire’s credit is seriously shaken. 
Such a thing is impossible, for the sufficient reason that the 
federal States are sureties for its stability and solvency, and 
while tile States*havo large liabilities they have, as dre have 
seen, still larger assets. *The difficulties wtiich besej the 
Empire have th«r origin mainly in the fact that the Empire 
has never been placed in possession of more than a bare sub- 
sistAice. Its revenues hate, it is t|pe, been enlarged from 
time to rime, yet ^ways Vritb a view to meeting the needs 
of the moment; the States have alweys restricted its resources 
wilfcp a jealous and e%en niggartlly hand, from a not un¬ 
reasonable fear'ihat an’opulent Empire might develop im¬ 
providence ^nd ^get l^ond the control of its responsible 
guardians. ^ ^ • 

The Federal ^ovemmenii's independent resources are limited , 
to the proceeds qj' the Imperial railways, posts andJdagrapWS, 
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oostoms l^nd excise duties, stamp duties, a pcArtion of the pru< 
ceeds of an inheritance duty, and some idinor imposts. • Even 
the receipts from customs duties and excise beyond, a fixed sum 
are appropriated by the States in proportion to population, with 
the result that a call has to be made on the Treasuries of the 
various States, to which the Empire goes, as it were, cap in 
hand, to beg for the needful funds. Owing to a scries* of 
deficits which occurrecl in the yeaw 1900-1903 article 70 of the 
^constitution, which deals with matricular contributions, was 
umepded in 1904 so as to read :— 

“ The revenue common to all the States of the Empire which is 
derived from the customs, from Imperial taxes, from the Imperial 
railways, posts and telegraphs, and from Imperial administrative 
receipts shall, in the first place, serve to meet all common 
(Imperial) expenditure. In so far as that expenditure is not 
covered by the revenue derived from these sources it shall be met 
by contributions from the several States in proportion to popu¬ 
lation, such contributions being called for by the Imperial 
Chancellor up to the amount fixed by the Imperial Budget. In 
case the assignments [by the Empire to the States from the pro¬ 
ceeds of the customs and excise duties] fall short of these 
contributions the difference shall bo refunded to the feSeral 
States at the end of the financial year to the amount up to which 
the remaining ordinary reveniio of tho Empire exceeds its 
requirements. Any surplus from previous yeaps shali, unless 
the Budget Law otherwise provides, be employed to meet 
con).mon extraordinary expenditure.”* 

From the beginning customs duties have been the'mainstay of 
Imperial roven'uo, and to this faef, ecpially with'tho protective 
purpose which is behind the duties, must bo attributed tbeir 
repeated increase, until tho rovenuo now derived from customs is 
six times that of thirty-ijjx years agi). In their crigin, hoifever, 
these duties wore not adopted as ^.irt of a .system of protection ; 
they were chosen by Prince Bismarck as the only alternative 

• Under the Finance Act ot Juno 3, liTG, tlie matricular contiibutione were 
divided into three kinds—(1) Iho-sn lialanced h.v the Umpire’s-revenues set 
spirt for the purpose from tho cu.Uoms iiudj oncise duties, beiCg contribu¬ 
tions paid by the States and refunded in fidl; (i I contributioi^ to a maximum 
of £1,174,sot not covered by such ^apsipumeiitshmd payable to the Empire at 
once on need; and dlferred uncovered cmaributions, exceeding the last- 
' pamed sum, which ale only payable by Ibte States in the thira,year if then 
f&uud M."*K8ary on the closing of the accoulits. * 
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then possible to rf 8y‘4.,ni of complete federal nfaintendnee or to 
direct taxation, both of which ho refused to accept,* 

It was, in* fact, one of Prince Bismarck’s dicta tli»t “Who- 
erer wants to make the electors discontented with the Govern¬ 
ment will seek to maintain the direct taxes; whoever wiidies to 
see the population contented will favour indirect taxes.” Wlien 
the^first North German Confederation tariff of Octol)er 1, 1870, 
came into force the bnrdeif imposed on the consumers was . 
slight, for the need of funds was small and the tariff genev • 
rally followed Freu Trade principles. The year after* tho 
Empire was established on its present basis (1872), tho 
total yield of the customs duties was loss than five million 
pounds, eijual to ‘is. 4d. per head of the population. Tho 
revenue grew with increasing populalion and consumption, but it 
was not until 1879 that the tariff, by being revised on strictly pro- 
tcctivj jirinciples for the benclit of agriculture and in a secondary 
degree of industry, became tho settled and recognised founda¬ 
tion of Imperial finance. In 1880 the customs duties yielded 
T8,420,000, or 8s. 9d. per head of the population ; and from that 
year there was a largo increase annually, until i'll,000,000, or 
48. lid. per head, was reached in 1885, £14,400,000, or Cs. per 
head? in 1888, and £19,000,000, or 7s. 8d. per head, in 1891. 
Then came the conclusion of tho Caprivi commercial treaties, tho 
effect of wlych was to curtail the revenuo from this source for 
several ye%r3. "Jhe old level was exceeded for tho first time in 
1896, when the duties yielded £21,680,000, or 8s. 8d. per head, 
an^ the*maximum ^ield o.xuursd jp 1905, viz,, £31,290,Qp0for 
lOs. 4d. per bead, owing to a largely increased import of corn, 
tobacco, and other a-iiclos in# anticipation of tho coming mto 
operation in Marcli'i^f tho following year of the Bulow tariff of 
1902. In 1906 the revenue from the duties fell to £27,855,000, 
or 9s.Id. per h^d. * » 

Ob the whole the rc»eipts ff6m these duties have yielded from 
a third to a half of the Empire’s entire rtvenue, though counting 
the jfkSignmunts made to* tjie iJtates Iho proportion has occa¬ 
sionally exceeded ohe-lialf. Naturally the bulk of tho custom^ 
revenue is derhred'Srom n licles of food and Sonsumption. Of 

• An account of the origin of the cu3toiTii*<liili"r iiffl ^ Prince Binmarck’s 
theories of taxation apoears in “ Projection in Gcrii.;iiiy: m History of Oenuan 
Fiscal LegislatiDn during the niuetesnlb century,” hy William Harbott Dawsoia^ 
(Londotf: P. 8. King anthSon). 
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667,760»000 marks gross yielded by tbe «nstoms duties in 
1906 134,063,000 marks, or 20 per oefSt., came from' manu¬ 
factured, ^oods, 35,910,000 marks, or 6‘4 per cant., from raw 
materials used for industrial purposes, and 497,787,000 marks. 
Of 74i& per cent., from foodstuffs and articles of consumption of 
all kinds (including tobacco) and cattle. The manufactured 
articles which yield the largest reverike are cotton and woollen 
goods (including yarns), silk and linen goods, iron and iron ware 
(including machinery), leather and leather goods, earthenware, 
and glass. 

The excise duties, the Empire’s second main source of revenue, 
have likewise been increased from time to time. In 1872 these 
duties yielded a little more than three and a quarter million 
pounds; successive increases, and in a leas degree growth of 
population and consumption, have brought the yield to about 
twenty millions. ^ 

The following was the revenue from these two sources at 
different dates between 1872 and 1906 :— 


Ilevenue in Millions of Marks. 



1873. 

1882. 

1892. 

1902. 

y06. 

Customs duties. 

071 

iyi'.5 

3C00 

407-0 

f.570 

Sut^ar duty 

4 1 

461 

65-5 

98-4 

■ 138-4 

Salt duty 

24-0 

37B 

420 

49-4 • 

65-8 

Spirit duty 

24-3 

3H-5 

115-6 

«123-3 

121-3 

Beer duty 

13-7 

16-6 

25 0 

29-1 

46-1 

Tgbacco duty ... 

1-8 

Jl'S 

11-3 

• 

120 

* 

• 16^ 

* Total 

1641 

341'8 a 

m 


938-2 

Per head of the 
population ... 

4s. 

% 

78. 6d. . 

-V— 

• 

123. 4d. 

13s. lOd. 

Ws. 3d. 


The other principal* sources of Imperial revenue to-day are 
the stamp duties, whicE were ,pstipi^ted to yield* in 19C® over 
six million pounds, the inheritance duty, estimated to yield two 
million pounds, and the Empire’s remunerative undertakings, 
viz., thef railways ._,in Alsace and Lijfraiue, the posts and tele¬ 
graphs, the Itnperial Printing Works, and* the Mint, yielding 
togutdrarfive and a half million pohnds. 
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■The fact which standa oat in the Empire’s £nanoitl position 
is 'the otter inadequacy of peddling measures to alleviate 
matters. An attempt was made eight years ago to ^l^ce finance 
on a sound footing, and for tlio oipenditure of that day the now 
resources opened up seemed sufficient. A further increase of 
the navy estimates made additional revenue necessary in 1906, 
and as a result of the revision of the taxes in that year the beer 
duty was increased, a duty on cigarettes and an Imperial legacy 
duty were introduced, besides several otlior petty duties lik(v 
tliose on railway Uckets and company directors’ fees, buj: t^o 
proceeds of thesci new or increased taxes have entirely disap¬ 
pointed hopes. Some have yielded more than was expected, 
but others far less, so that the total revenue from these now 
sources has fallen half a million pounds below the estimate. 
Whatever may now bo done, it is certain that the petty ox- 
pedijnts that were left over at the last revision of the taxes— 
motor-car and pieduro-posteard taxes, exjjort duties on coal, rubber, 
and rags, and so forth—will no longer avail, and that financial 
reform on heroic and fundamental principles will be necessary. 

This unj)leasant prospect has renewed, in an aggravated form, 
the controvi.'rsy over indirect and direct taxation, a controversy 
aitld as the Hinpiro. In the party wliicli favours the further 
development of indirect tuxes, including the increase both of the 
customs and excise duties, are found all the Conservatives, most 
of the Ultrani|ntaues, and many of the National Liberals; to 
the other party belong all the liadicals and Social Democrats, 
flic National Liberals of modc|yitely Protectionist comj)lejion, 
and the mbre democratic social reformers of the Centre party. 
The direct-tJx party wishca to see the protective dutiefi give 
place gradually to^ taxes vBiich will apportion the burden of 
public expenditure more equally. It especially calls* for an 
Imjferial income-tax, a tax^n capital,^nd the further develop¬ 
ment of tlie death duties; afld many people would not be averse 
from a military-serviee tax, falling for a period of years, as in 
Friflee, Austria, SwitArlan^ and Some other countries, upon 
able-bodied citizems who are not called up for training owing to 
the excess pf Relent, men beyond the jwquirements of the 
annual peace strength.i As to tl^j last, yie idea is»that young 
men who Sire ngt called to, the colours shulUup to their thirty- 
secend ye'ar pay ^ special* poll-tax of 4s. yearly aSuiRiii-asTn 
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income-tei rising, from 10s. on an income of £60, by gradual 
increments to 8 per cent.; the parents being surety for the 
payment.of the tax, yet persons. suffering from* physical or 
mental defects being exempted. The chief objections to such a 
tax are that it would degrade the obligation to defend the 
national hearth and altar to a formal duty compoundable 
by a money paym.ept, that it would discourage the sftiti- 
ment of patriotism, and that ii would in practice be found 
.to open the door to the worst sort of favouritism. Such a tax 
wask seriously proposed in the form of a Bill many years ago, but 
it was decisively rejected, and there is no reason to expect that 
it would meet a different fate to-day. The Socialists in par¬ 
ticular, ever prolific in projects of taxation, ask that the 
Empire’s future needs shall bo met by a professional income 
tax beginning with incomes of £300 and increasing according to 
requirements from year to year, by a special tax on ^nded 
income, and by heavier legacy duties. 

In this struggle between the indirect and direct taxation 
parties the Government on the whole, in spite of its resort two 
years ago to an inheritance duty, which it shares with the federal 
States, leans strongly to the side of the Conservatives, and it 
does so on the plea that direct taxes are “contrary tJ-the 
constitution.” The Secretary to the Treasury recently stated 
the position of the Executive as follows:— 

“ The federal Governments will not propose " direct Imperial 
tax, and they believe that in this they are acting according ^to 
the sentiment of the Reichetag. The Socialists call for the 
introduction of direct Imperial taxes with great urgency, and 
thok programme sets forth that ii this way it will be possible to 
arrive most quickly and most suiely at the goal of a uniform 
State. But what inroads in the domain of legislation, ad¬ 
ministration, and contrc->,now exercised by the individual States, 
would be necessary on the part of the En pire in order to effect 
a just distribution of the direct taxes between the various States! 
The appeal to the Imperial legoyy duties is inapplicable,* ifor a 
man dies but once, and direct taxes are levied every ypar. It is 
no accident that w the United States and Switzerlrnd no one ever 
thinks of introducing direct federal tax s ; in those older States 
. it was recognised long ago that the direct tares mt^st be left to 
the ludl.lJnal States if the federal basis of the eonstitntibii of 
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tb^M Stotea was’to be presened intact. The^Oermap federal 
Gofemments take th# same view; they will resist on principle 
any attempt^ in a different direction. The refoftp of the 
Imperial finances can only be effected in the domain of the 
indirect taxes assigned to the Empire by the constitution.i’ 

Baron von Rheinbaben still later endorsed this statement, 
affi.'^ing, “ The Federal Council will undj/' no circumstances 
propose the introduction of direct Imperial taxes. With direct 
Imperial taxes the federal constitution of the Empire would fail * 
to the ground.” < 

Now there may be valid objections to some of the direct taxes 
proposed, but they arc certainly not opposed cither to tbo letter 
or the spirit of tho constitution as originally framed. In its first 
form article 70 ran : “ Towards defraying all common expendi¬ 
ture shall bo used—(1) any surplus of tho preceding year and 
tho revenue derived from the customs duties, tho common excise 
duties, and tho postal and telegraph system ; and (2) in so far as 
the expenditure is not covered by these revenues it shall bo made 
up, »o long as Imperial taxes arc not introduced, by contributions 
of the Federal States according to population, which contributions 
shall be assigned by the Imperial Chancellor up to the amount 
ranked by the Budget.” Tho words italicised, “ so long as 
Imperial taxes are not introduced,” show clearly that, while tho 
authors of tho constitution intended that the J'lnipiro should have 
a lien upon the customs and excise duties, they regarded the 
contributions of tho States as temporary, and expected 
thht thfe Empire would evcntu^ly havo direct taxes of <its 
own, like*th« indi'fidual Slates. It is true that in a revision 
of the clause ttiis reservation jvas omitted several'years ago„yet 
even now there is* no constitftional objection to direct taxes. 
Prince Bismarck once said to the Reichstag: “ The InTperial 
constitution presupposes that'tho condition of contributions by 
the geparat^ States sh|)jl be a transitional one, lasting only until 
Imperial taxes shall have been introduced,” though at tho same 
timedie prefqrred indirectHaxes^to direct on the ground that the 
former are paid iff •instalments, the amount of which is hardly 
calculable fft any g^ven time. In general, as^wfl^have seen, this 
principle has mso been fijilowed by^ successive Govertaaents to 
the present day—indirect taxgi for the Empire^Mupplemented b^ 
contributions from i^ect taxes raised in the several Stato:i •• 
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The stKongest and only conclasive argument against an Imperial 
income tax, which is what the popular parties specially desire, 
is the argument of expediency. Already German icitizens pay 
two income taxes, one to tho State to which they belong and a 
super-tax for local purposes, based upon the State assessment, to 
the commune in which they arc resident, this super-tax being in 
most States tho fo'to^ation of local ftiianco. The addition a 
third tax upon income would in many cases entail intolerable 
hardship, especially when, as happens in some Prussian towns, 
the existing State and municipal income taxes together already 
amount to as much as 10 per cent, of middle-class incomes. An 
Imperial tax of this kind would also be a serious interference with 
a source of revenue which the States have hitherto specially 
reserved for their own purposes, and from which, indeed, most of 
them derive the greater part of their resources. It is certain 
that every other practicable measure of taxation will be .tried 
before the Reichstag will consent to a general tax on income, 
though no one dare predict that it will not eventually ho necessary. 
Any serious diminution of tho revenue from customs and duties, 
by tho lightening of tho tariff in a free trade sense, might make 
such a tax at once inevitable. 

It will be soon, tlioroforo, that beyond tho motive of protcetKW- 
for agriculture and industry, long-standing attachment to the 
existing system of indirect taxation is a powerful argument in 
favour of the retention of the tariff on such a basis as will 
afford tho Empire the largest possible revenue. 

The easiest solution of the fiscal difficulty, and the one which 
will in all probability be adopted, is a further increase of the 
taxes on tobacco, beer, and spirits-r-taxes which hive more than 
once in the past saved the financial situatiffh. It cannot be 
said that these taxes are excessive at present, and least of all 
is this the case with *^he tax ori'tobacco. Before 1879 the 
tobacco excise tax took the form of‘a tax on tho area cultivated, 
but in that year a tax w'As imposed on the raw produce itself, 
this _ tax being first fixed at 10 mifrks per cwt. (a bate 
increased in 1881 to 15 marks and ia 1882 to 22J 
marks), and off^-mbstitutes at 32J marks;, while the 
customs daty was -42J m«rk8 per ;cwt. on tobacco leaf, 
4.36 marks on 'rigarettos, and 90 marks »on other kinds 
ol tokooco.- On three occasions (1882, 18A4, and 1895)' the 
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OoToniment has dDdea-ronred to establish a State monopoly 
in tBe manufacture ot tobacco, as in the case of France, ' 
Austria, and other countries, but it has mot with little support, 
and until 1906 its repeated proposals to tax manufactured tobacco 
likewise failed. Even now the only tax on the finished product 
is that which applies to cigarettes and cigarette tobacco, the 
revenue from which in 1907 was estimated ^^a little over half 
a million pounds. In general, however, the duties and taxes 
on tobacco continue much as they were twenty-five years ogo^ 
with the result that a source of revenue, which in the United 
Kingdom yields over thirteen million pounds, yields iu Germany, 
with its far larger population, only some five million pounds. 

There is no uniformity in the excise duties on beer brewing, 
for the South German States have retained their old privileges, 
to the extent that they impose their own duties and pa/ the 
Empire^ a limited proportion of the proceeds. The result of 
this divided system is gi-eat inequality, for while Baden and 
Wiirtemberg levy beer taxes to tbe extent of ds. per head of 
the population and Bavaria 5s. (!J., the taxation in North 
Germany is only 10|d. per head, and the average for the 
whole Empire is only Is. 7d. Until the North German 
brftwi^ tax was increased in 1906 there had been no change 
in this tax for over eighty years. In English ears it will sound 
strange that^no German party waxes so indignant when there 
is talk of the hi^ier taxation of beer than the Radicals, most 
of whom would as soon vote away the constitution as surrender 
thelV immemorial right to drink dejj:)ly, because cheaply, o^ tlus 
popular beveAge. ^’ho entire yield for the whole Empire of 
the customs and excisp dutiesjon beer was in^ 1905 four and 
three-quarter million jpounds. Jlf the excise tax were raised 
throughout the Empire to the Bavarian level an increased 
revenud of at least ton millioif pounds wjruld, from this source 
alonet be available for.divisicft between the Empire and the 
States outside what is known as the “*brewing tax area.” 

Spififs are •already taxdU ^mu^h more heavily than beer, afld 
by several methods,Mhiefly hy an excise duty, a distilling tax^ 
and a mash-tulj ta^, the last falling on all ^flSTt produced in 
agricultural distilleries usi^g corn aijd potatacs. The^roceeds 
of these duti« ran^ from flve«to six million poflhds per annum^ 
and it* is generally agreed fhat ^ good deal more ttiight''be 
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derived ^om tlis Bource with advantage to the consumers *nd 
the community. It is probable, howeverf that the Government 
will eventually press for a State monopoly, seeing that public 
opinion more and more favours this method of regulating the 
sale <jf spirit for the common advantage. The idea is that 
the State shall take over, not the distilleries, but the spirit 
they produce, determining the output each year, buying it 
at a price that wili allow a proper profit to the producers, 

. and fixing the price at which it shall be sold to the public 
in accordance with the needs of finance and the competi¬ 
tion of foreign distillers. It cannot bo said that the plan 
proposed promises that economy of production which is one of 
the principal justifications of the industrial syndicate; on the 
contrary, it is probable that the effect of the State purchase of 
spirit, on the loose princijile of guaranteeing the distillers a profit 
under all circumstances will bo to diminish individual effort and 
to encourage dearer production, for which the consumers*would 
have to pay. 

The one thing certain about the operation of such an 
incomplete regie as this, which will simply make the State 
a monopolist middleman on a largo scale, is that the price of 
spirit will at onco become much dearer, for little economy’ c^n 
be effected in the cost of retailing to the public, and it will 
bo the object of the mouopedy to give the Empire a largely 
increased revenue from that commodity. Twenty years ago 
Prince Bismarck worked out a scheme of the Kind which would 
have yielded the Treasury an additional fourteen million pounds; 
but in the interval the taxation of spirit has''severa'. times been 
incrjsascd, and while the great advantage of taxation by monopoly 
is a considerable elasticity in reve'huo, this high figure seems for 
the piesent uurealisablo. It migfft almost appear as though the 
com and potato growers of East Prussia bad paved the way for 
a State spirit monopoly by the ef'*ablishment some years ago of 
their Central Agency for-the Spirit Trade, which acts as a depot 
for the largo distilleries and rogulatep prices on a more or less 
monopolistic basis. So far as tlfat part of tJfe Empire is con¬ 
cerned—and P..-.’sia furnishes 85 per cent, of the country’s 
entire spirit production—the distillers have both shown the 
Government thaj the successful consentration of the spirit 
tadde is possible and have provided the needed machinery. 
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.Perlisps the Most nilve! metjiod of reinTigorating th*^ Empire’* 
€nineo is that which'Professor A. Wagner proposed at the 1908 
conference cjf the Land Law Reform Society, held ih^Stnttgart. 

It was none other than the institution of an Imperial tax on 
unearned increment, from the proceeds of which the ^mpire 
should be allowed to retain as much as it required, while the 
balance should be handed over to the indiyodiial States. It is 
a fatal objection to such a t«rx, however, that the municipalities 
have forestalled the Empire; a considerable number of towns,,, 
both large and small, in Prussia and other States, encoujaged 
by their Oovernments, have already introduced a special tax on * 
the increased value of land; and before long this tax will in ail 
probability be recognised as an integral part of the system of 
local taxation, both in town and country. 

" We have entered on a period of large votes," said a well- 
known Liberal member of the Reichstag at the outset of what 
is known as the “ Block ” regime, and the prediction has already 
come true. Yet if the Empire is both spending and borrowing 
more freely than ever before, the wealth of the nation has greatly 
increased during the past twenty years of strenuous industrial 
enterprise. The Colonial Secretary and ex-banker, Herr 
Peraburg, recently estimated tho extent of the increase 
between 1884 and 1904 at 30,000 millions of marks, or 
roughly £1,420,000,000, a figure which the Socialist news¬ 
paper VofvMirts accepted without demur. All estimates of 
the kind are ^o a large extent guesswork, however, for 
tile data for calculation are extremely inadequate. So far as 
Prussia R ooncern%d the most unexceptionable—yet stitl very 
partial—evidcace is that afforded by tho incoifle-tax retijrns. 
Baron von RheiabaVen, thj Prussian Minfster of_ Finance, 
stated recently that the income liable to this tax indfeased 
from *£286,000,000 in ISOB to £516,000,000 in 1906 and 
£513,000,000 in 190'^ an increase of ^288,000,000 in twenty- 
five years. The total number of income-tax payers in Prussia— 
that* is, peiyons with ir^omes sleeping 900 marks—was in 
1892 2,435,858f,the nutuber in 1906 was 4,672,429,'an 
increase df 2,236,571, or 91'8 per cent. •• 41fe 'tllerease 'of 
population having been in the interval 2^7 per c*»t. Nine- 
tenths of the increase iii th^e nuniber of tax^yers which took 
plac^ between 18^2 and 1906 occurred in the iocpme g^roBp 
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between 900 ani 8,000 marks, the number of <whom increased 
from 2,118,969 to 4,146,964. The taxpoyers in the income 
group 8,000 to 6,000 marks increased from 204,711 Jo 343,411; 
those in the group 6,000 to 9,500 marks from 66,381 to 89,376; 
those in the group 9,500 to 30,500 marks from 46,096 to 74,755; 
those in the group 30,600 to 100,000 marks from 9,039 to 
15,760; and those*^ith incomes oxoceding 100,000 marks fij)m 
1,669 to 8,173. 

The following classification of the income-tax payers between 
1896 and 1907 shows that there is a gradual movement of the 
earning part of the population across the exemption line (£45), 
and that the Socialist dogma of the increasing impoverishment 
of the masses is not substantiated by Prussian experience:— 


Percentage of Taxpayere icith Ineomet of — 


1895 


900 to 

3.000 M. 
87-64 

9,000 to 
6,000 M. 
813 

6.000 to 
9.600 M. 

2-17 

Om 
9.600 V 

9-15 

1898 

• •• 

87-69 

810 

2-18 

9-19 

1897 


8761 

8*09 

2-18 

2-23 

1898 


87-99 

8-20 

2-23 

2-28 

1899 


87-36 

612 

2*22 

2-30 

1900 


87-74 

7-86 

214 

2-95 

1901 


88-05 

7-86 

2-08 

220 

1909 


88-04 

7*75 

2-07 

2-14 

1903 


88-15 

7'72 

2-05 

2-08 

1904 


88-38 

7*59 

2-00 

2-01 

1906 


88-68 

7-45 

1‘97 

2-02 

1906 


88-73 

7-33 

1-93 

2-01- 

1907 


89-60 


8-53 

1-87 


It is true that the number of persons exempted from the 
paymefit of income-tax in Prussia increased‘‘between 1896 and 
1906 from 8,436,790 to 8,886,226. an increase of*’839,486, or 4 
per cent., but the population incroised during the same period 
by nearly 20 per cent. At the same time Prussia has a growing 
class of “millionaires,” though as'the calculation is in mftirks, 
the German millionaire is only 6 per cent, of the English 
millionaire, and about 20 per cent, of the American. Of these 
minor millionaires, Prussia had in a mccnt year 6.510 in^the 
towns and 1,899 in the country districts. Of .tlio inhabitants of 
Berlin 6’7' iier 13,000 were millionaires, and other mtios were 
—Aii-la-Obapelle 7‘2 per 10,000, Bonn 12‘3, Oharlottenbutg 
17'8, Cologne 5‘9, DiisseldorJ' 8’1, Fraikfort-ijn-Maiu 17‘9, and 
vViesbaden- 20'7. In absolute nuiabers Bprlin todk the..first 
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pli^ with l,808,JFrftnlifort following with 684, then ChMlotton- 
barg with 381, Cologne with i255, Wiesbaden with 208,. 
Diisseidorf with 193, Breslau with 161, Magdeburg airi Hanover 
with 107, Bonn with 101, and Aix-la-Chapelle with 72. 

It is impossible to form any useful estimate of the savings oi 
the working classes separately, inasmuch as the public savings 
banks are largely used by the lower middlfi^ilasscs. It may 
be noted, however, that the aggregate dcposVla in these banks at 
the end of 1904 were £590,000,000, of wliich some £40,000,000 , 
had been deposited that year, and of these amounts £380,000^000 
and £26,000,000 respectively fell to Prussia. 

The question whether Germany under modern conditions is a 
land of high or low taxation is evidently one which does not 
admit of a summary answer. A well-known German statistician. 
Dr. F. Zahn, recently estimated the amount raised in direct 
taxation per head of the population at 8s. 2d. and that raised in 
indirect taxation £1 6a. 6d., and in view of tliese figures ho 
contended that Germans were not so highly taxed as either 
Frenchmen or Englishmen. Obviously, however, no comparison 
of the kind can profitably be made which omits to take into account 
the relation of taxation to income. Moreover, comparison between 
tho J.lnited Kingdom and Germany is invalidated owing to 
tno'ikct that a largo part of tbe revenue of the German Empire 
is drawn from taxes upon corn and other foodstuffs which have 
no place ,ia the British fiscal system, and it is of the nature 
of such taxes thA they entail upon tho community a charge far 
la;^'er Uian that represented by the revenue actually yielded to 
the Treasury. Ilewco when tho late German Minister ftr Ihe 
Interior, Count von Posadowsky, stated in tho ‘Reichstag^ on 
a recent occasion (Jdarcli 2, 1^07), “ I considei' it to bo proved 
that the English pedjile are latte heavily taxed by their ^.stem 
of fiiiigice duties than the Gcnijan people with protective duties," • 
Deputy Gothein at once rejoiq^d that, ‘^wing to tho incidence 
of {ilo duties on brcUd and meat alone, tho Germans [>ay 
£1 JQs. 6d.^per head per annum, thaugh tho cifstoms returns, 
based on mere kqports,’dhly*8how a tax per head of 3s. ' 
Farther, iu Germany taxation, direct as well .■i;/'4lfait«ct, falls 
upon a far wider circle of the population than in thij country ; 

• Coook vo» Poftftdawaky jiund.proof of thia in tin heavy taxation ot 
spirit in the Onited Kingdom. • • - • 
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the Oerntan dntisa on articles of daily cotisnmption and nse are 
•of universal incidence and cannot be evadbd, while the incotne- 
tax falls up'bn very small incomes. - 

The general principles governing this tax in Prussia are 
briefly, as follows. The gross taxable income is made up of 
money and “money value,” the latter including all payments 
in kind, rent-vat9>^ of houses used by the occnpier8„&c. 
Liability to the payment of the 'tax begins with an income 
exceeding iJdS, but the earnings of members of a household are 
counted together. Deductions are allowed in respect of pre¬ 
miums paid to sickness, accident, old ago and invalidity, widows’ 
and orphans’, and pension funds, also life insurance premiums 
to a maximum of £30. Further, where the taxable income 
of the head of a household docs not exceed £150 a deduction 
of £2- lOs. may be made from the income before declaration 
for every member of the household under 14 years; should 
there be three such minors the taxpayer is reduced at' least 
one step in the income schedule; and should there be four such 
minors ho is reduced two steps. Extra allowances are made 
on account of special educational expenditure, also sickness 
and other misfortunes. Subject to those alleviations the scale of 
taxation is as follows for incomes up to £5,000 (the mark being 
taken as equivalent to a shilling):— 


£ 

45 

Incoino Groups. 
8. d. £ 

0 0 to 52 

s. 

10 

d. 

0 


Income Tax. 
£ s. C. 

...* 0 6 0 

5*2 

10 

0 

„ 60 

0 

0 



0 9 

0 

60 

0 

0 

„ 67 

10 

0 



0 12 

0 

67 

10 

0 

73 

0 
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0 16 

vO 

76 

0. 

0 
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10 

0 



1 1 

0 

82 
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0 

90 

0 

0 



-I 6 

0 

90 

0 

0 

lOS 

0 

0 
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1 11 

0 

Iff, 

0 

0 
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0 

0 
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1 16 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 



2 2 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 

. 


2 12 

0 
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0 

0 

1.95 

0 

0 
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3 0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 

4^ 
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0 
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0 
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laooqa Oroi^w. 

£ a. d. £ 6. d. 

•1.900 0 0 „ 29)00 0 0 

2.400 0 0., O.'iOO 0 0 

2.900 « 0 „ 3,000 0 0 

8.400 0 0,. 3.500 0 0 

8.900 0 0., 4,000 0 0 

4.400 0 0 „ 4.500 0 0 

4.900 0 0 ,. 5,000 0 0 


* loopme Tfti. 

£ B, <». 

... 64 0 0 
... 84 0. 0 
... 104 0 « 

... 124 0 0 
... 14.) 0 0 
... 170 0 0 • 
... 105 0 0 


I 

It should be added, howler, that, owing to the need of 
more rerenue, the Prussian Minister of Finance Las announced • 
the immediate increase of the rates of taxation for incomes 
exceeding £600, with a view to raising two million pounds. 

It is impossible to make any exact comparison of the incidence 
of the income-tax in the various German States owing to the 
fact that the exemption limit and the grouping of taxable 
incomes differ greatly. For example, while in Prussia incomes 
not exceeding £45 are not taxed, in Saxony the limit is only 
£25. If, however, incomes below £45 in Prussia, Baden, 


and Hesse, and below £47 lOs. in Wurtomberg are disngimleii, 
an approximate comparison may bo made. The following was 
the taxation per head of persona assessable to ineomo-tax in 
1905 or 1900 (as slated) in these Slates, subject to a certain 
nu)diication in the cases of Baden and Hesse, since their 
returns include in addition to individual taxpayers corporate 
bodies-(companies, ic.) :— 



Pruiiia (1005). 


Income Qroupi. 

Tax per bead. 



M H d. 

i,45^ £150#... 

.^ . 

0 14 7 

£150 to £300 


4J0 4 

£300 t<££475 


10 1 6 

£475 to £1J525 
£1.525 to £’5,000 


•23 3 8 

Z Z. 

85 13 § 

Over £5,000 


408 8 1) 


Average ... 4 ... 

£2 2 10 

• 

% 



Wiirtemherg (lOO-^f 



• 

#• i. a. 

£45 to 103. 

1. * J5. . 

0 13 7 

£15S lOs, lo*£300 
£.‘^ to £500 


4 4 6 
•..■r'T b 

£500 £1,500 


• 2'J 17 11 

£1,500 to £5.(X)0 

. £. 

103 7 if 

£5,C|pO and^ver 

. 

^')10 17 11 

e 

• 

Average 

£2 6 4 
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Baden (1908). ‘ • 


£4S to £I4S 



i 8 . d. 

0 12 4 

£l50 to £298 

,,, 


3 m 4 

30300 to £495 

... 


8 18 4 

£500 to £1,450 



22 4 5 

£1..500 to £4,950 



86 19 10 

£5000 and over 

. 


604 13 2 


Average 

- 

£1 14 4 

£45 to £160 

Hei$e (1905). 


M a. d. 
1 0 4 

£160 to £'300 

. 


4 11 10 

£300 to £500 

•.» ... ... 


15 8 6 

£.500 to £1,500 

... ... 


25 0 0 

£1,500 to £5,000 

... ... 


88 13 8 

£5,000 and over 

,** . 

... 

615 4 0 


Average . £2 9 6 


If, with a Gorman statistician, wc divide these income? into 
six broad classes—(a) “ small ” incomes of f 150 and under, 
(b) “ moderate ” incomes of from ^150 to J2800, (c) “ medium ” 
incomes of from £800 to £500, (d) “ ample” incomes of from 
£500 to £1,500, (e) “ largo ” incomes of from £1,500 to £5,000, 
and (/) “ very largo ” incomes of £5,000 and over, the incidence 
of taxation falls as follows in the States named :— • ■ 


Group. 

TriiBsU. 

WUrtemberg. 

Baden. 

• Hesse. 

(«) 

£ fl. d. 

0 14 7 

£ 8. d. 

0 13 7 

£ 9. d. 

0 12 4 

£ B. d. 

1 0 'a 

' (■-) 

4 10 4 

>: 4 6 

8»13 4 

.1 4 11 10 


10 1 5 

11 1 5 

8 18 4 ‘ 

15 3 6 

(d) 

• 23 3 8 

29 17 11 

22 4 ft 

25 0 0 


8". 13 8 

103 7 11 

06 19 10 

88 13 8 

(0 1 

468 8 11 

510 17jll 

504 13 2 

615 4 0 


The incomes in class (o) are,, of course, entirely free from 
taxation in the United'Kingdom, yet in Prussia they were in 
1906 taxed to the extent of £3,000 000. , 

According to an estimate publisheu by t,hb German Imperial 
Statisticai Onsce • the revenue raised in 1906 in' direct and 
indirect fixation in Prussia, for national as disfinguished from 
Imperial purposes, was £19,850,0001 that^ raised in Bavaria 
* * " StatUUmbes Jabibaoh {iii das deuta'be Betob.” 
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ftts £4,422,000; thlt raised in Saxony W8^f3,166,000; in 
'V\^urtemberf! fl.SSi^OOO, atid in Baden £1,977,000. Costa df 
collection and administration are not included, amount 

of taxation raised in the whole of the federal States for their 
own use is given at £33,158,000 (£21,258,000 in dweet and 
£8,900,000 in indirect taxes), equal to lOs. l^d. per head of the 
popftlation. The taxation per head in tljc^prineipal States was 
as follows :— * 


Pnissift .y 

Bavaria . 

Direct Taxes. 

8 <]. 

... 6 6 

Other Taxes. 

B. d. 

1 6 

Total. 
•. d. 
7 11 

... 6 4 

7 9 

18 G 

Saxony . 

... 11 11 

2 6 

14 4 

Wiirtemberg. 

... 10 0 

6 5 

16 6 

Baden . 

... 11 0 

6 6 

19 8 

HeBse . 

... 10 9 

8 7 

14 4 

Mecklenburg-Scbwcrin 

... 5 11 

0 11 

6 10 

Oldenburg . 

... 9 1 

1 2 

10 3 

Brunswick. 

... 9 1 

0 11 

10 0* 


The State taxation in most of the minor principalities only 
ranged from 5s. to Ss. per head of the population. That in the 
Free Cities of Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck was £2 18s., 
£2 18s. 6d., and £1 18s. 6d. respectively, owing to the fact that 
in these cities State and municipal expenditure is to a large 
iC.Tftnt inseparable. 

The comparative lowness of this taxation cannot fail to strike 
English taxpayers. Next to more frugal budgets, the principal 
oxplaniftion is ^lat most of the German States are to-day reaping 
substantial benefit from the policy of national enterprise which 
ftieir’Governments have immejporially adopted, particulaijy in 
regard to r&ilway^, domains, and forests. No less a net sum than 
fitly and a haff million pounds was earned for th^ German jiation 
in 190C by the vliijous comipcrcial undertakings of iho Empire 
and the States—thirty-four and three-quarter millions by\he rail¬ 
ways, and fifteen and thre^quarter mijlions by other enterprises 
—•which sum it woul^ otherwise have been necessary to raise by 
taxation. Of Prussia’s revenue for 1906 just oyer one-half was 
defived from fiscal cnteiiirjBes^ properties, and capital investments 
of varioij* kimfs? Tire fact is instnictive as illustrating the 
wisdom of t^at policy of State enterprisj whiih^liTeSBrick the 
Great first placed upon a systynatic footing in Irussia, and 
which hasmince passed ^aturaUy into the entire theety and spirit 
of batioDU government. * * " 





CHAPTER XXI 


CENTRIPETAL AND CENTRIFUGAL INFLUENCES 


Th« stability of the Empire—Attitude towards the Empire of the Prussian 
lauded party—Prince Riamarck on Prussian particularism—The entfau* 
siasm for the Empire has abated since 1871—Monarchy has been 
strengthened in the interval—Goethe on the unity of Germany—The 
federal States in a stronger position than before the Empire was estab¬ 
lished—Reasons for the chastened mood of present-day Imperialism— 
The Reichstag has proved disappointing—German political parties and 
their fondness for criticism—The Imperial constitution a compromise 
between incompatible theories of government—The nation outside the 
government of the country—Competence of the Reichstag—The Govern¬ 
ment is not independent of parties but can only do its work by reliance 
on a party alliance—Effect upon public life of the impotence of parties— 
The present trend of constitutional controversy in Germany—The Prusf 5an 
franchise question—The three-class system of election—The redistrflJTT**' 
tion question in Prussia and the Empire—The argument against the 
numerical principle of representation stated—The theory of ministerial 
responsibility—German constitutional government favours the “ personal 
f/pims.” 


O NZ fi the stock subjects of j,oliticftl discussion in Gtnnany, 
and partic'larly in the North and the nervous metropolis, is 
the alleged instability of the Empire as founded thirty-seven 
years ago. When it is added that this time-honoured theme 
is generally resuscitated when unusual tension prevails be¬ 
tween the Imperial Gov&.*nment auj] the opposition parties in 
the Reichstag, the value of, the speculation^ whish are indulged 
in on occasions of the kind- will be fairly understood. No one 
in Germany seriously thinks that iho -E npire will, or can, ever 
be nndop/v->. ^1-sis probably true that thousands of Germans 
would be wiling to gt back to the status quo ante 1871 if that 
were possible, but their motive., are seldem those which political 

^agr:jty would approve. One section of the nation in.particular 

* 
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hM nerer felt wtmlyltowtrde the Empire! During ^the irre- 
epoBiihle agitations erhich in 1848 aimed at creating a united* 
Germany on} of due time the principal leaders of the counter- 
movement were found amongst the landed nobles of Prussia, 
whose hostility was expressed in a popular song of whiph ono 
verse ran: " Prussians would we remain; the devil take the 
schejne that would make a Germany and ruiiT Prussia.” The 
Conservative landowners of Paussia accepted the Empire when it 
had to be, but they never loved or greatly cared for it, and if«, 
it could be safely dissolved to-day a majority of them vy>uld 
probably be glad to* give a helping hand. Even the Emperor 
William I. was to the last prouder and more at homo us the 
head of the Hohenzollorn monarchy than the head of an empire 
over which he exercised no territorial sway. Prince Bismarck 
writes in his ” Recollections ” :— 

"I have had, perhaps, harder struggles to fight against 
Pruisfan particularism than against the particularism of the 
other German States and dynasties, and my relation to the 
Emperor William I. as his born subject made these struggles all 
the harder for me. Yet in the end, despite the strongly dynastic 
policy of the Emperor, but, thanks to his national policy, which, 
became even stronger in critical moments, 
gaining his countenance for the Gorman 
side of our development, and that, too, when a more dynastic 
and parttf'flarist policy prevailed on all other hands.” 

It is not, hoisftver, dynastic reasons alone which moderate the 
atinchment of the East Elbe landed aristocracy to the Emphe; 
the liberitl spirit ofatho Impcrial*conBtitution is an even ^eatcr 
stumblirg-blocls. Hence its openly avowed desA’o to see^tho 
Imperial franchise narrowed and the power *of parties in the 
Reichstag further restricted, so as to do away with the etfcctivo 
checkcwhich a combination pf groups can always impose upon 
the /cderal ^Government. ^ * 

It would be a mista^ke to attach tow groat importance to the 
peri(^ical fitj of self-distrust and neitousness wlJich come over 
the whole lyition,* irresprptlve *of politics and parties. 'the 
Empire is dstablished and secure; no harm can come to i4 froln 
within; it is able to resist any concjivable hostility fro»i without. 
Germany at .heart ^nowEfthis, but *at times i^ forgets it, and as , 
a congequenee falls mto moods of hypoehrondria and panic wbith 


dyi'q^tically justified, 
I* aiways succeeded in 
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do not dhow tbo Gennan national spirit and oharaeter at tbeb 
best. If one may employ German terms, the nation's objrfctiTe 
strength does not at snch times find full subjective expression. 
Nevertheless, all the pessimistic controversies of the past few 
years have failed to bring to the front one single advocate of 
return to the political disunity which preceded the French war. 

It is desiratile to emphasise this fact of the Empire’s 
absolute stability and solidarity in order to pave the way for 
an admission which might appear at first sight to be incon- 
sistsnt with it. For although everybody, in Germany is by 
conviction or policy an Imperialist, it is impossible to say 
that the enthusiasm with which the proclamation of the 
Empire at Versailles was greeted over a generation ago exists 
in the same measure to-day. As in everything else which 
ho (lid, so in bringing to a head the Imperialistic movement 
Prince Bismarck chose the psychological moment, and that 
moment was the victorious close of a struggle in which all the 
Gorman States had been engaged shoulder to shoulder. The 
creation of the now Empire was the political finish to a groat 
military achiovoment. It enabled the victors to stand forward 
before the world as one in peace just as they had been one 
in war, and it incorporated the aspirations of the Germaj;,race 
as they had never been incorporated before. The patriotic heats 
of those (lays have cooled in the interval. The “ ideal ” concep¬ 
tion of the Empire has given place to a “ realconception ; the 
Empire is regarded as no less necessary than before, but for 
pr„actical reasons—for the cojlective assertion of Germanism in 
international affairs and for the security of the small federal 
States in their dealings with the larger. 

The first of those mcitives both explains and justifies itself; 
the second will bo hardly less obvious to those who remember 
the condition of Germany before its kingdoms and principalities 
were welded into an Empire by bynds of, blood and iron. Much 
was undoubtedly taken from the States by the constitution under 
which the Empire and its legislative and executive organs were 
established^ ct, paradoxical though it may seem, thu States have 
becoillelstronger for having abdicated no inconsiderable portion 
of their ■-•ights. And chielly their independent existence has 
been permanently assured; their Sovefeigns have been confirmed 
in'their p.erogatives; and many more or less oligarchic eonsti- 
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tatio&i eontinne*to-day which might hare ^i88j>pesred,hsd these 
Sotereigns remained isolated and dependent on their indi- 
vidnai strength. No one can doubt that monarcbj-irnsing the 
word in a broad sense as implying every system of hereditary 
personal government represented in the federation—is aUleast as 
strong to-day in Germany as ever in its history, in spite of the 
unwearied endeavours of the Social Democratic party to famili¬ 
arise the masses of the* people with the vocabulary of 
republicanism. , *• 

In his “ Eecolleftions ” Prince Bismarck has cited a negative 
proof of this fact, the significance of which will be understood 
by every student of German politics. Speaking of tho revoln- 
tionary movements of 1848, which in truth were more political 
than anti-dynastic, he says: “ Belief in tho power of the 
monarchy was, erroneously enough, for the most part slighter 
than belief in one’s own importance; people dreaded nothing 
more than to bo considered servile or ‘ministerial.’ Some strove 
according to their convictions to strengthen and support the 
monarchy. Others fancied that they would find their own and 
their country’s welfare in contending with and weakening tho 
King; and this is a proof that, if not tho power, at least belief 
.in *he power, of tho Prussian monarchy was weaker than it is 
now.” That is a judgment as accurate as it is profound. If 
one would measure tho loss of respect which monarchy suffered 
in thoB» crooked days of Prussian and German history, when 
the Crown could hardly count on tho aid of its “ material forces 
pibeked into a limited space,” to use Bismarck’s grim sjnqpym 
for the'^army, it*is only necessary to recall the act of the 
inimitable'Chmf President of the province of Jlrandcnburgt who 
in March, 1848, •issued a proclamation stating; " A rejolution 
has broken out in Berlin : I will take up a position above 
parttes!” Whether it bo4ruo or not that there has of late 
years beea a diminution o^ that “ manly pride before kingly 
thrones ” which Schiller applauded, tBcrc can bj no doubt that 
notaiderely in Prussia but in the sm'aller king<loms and princi¬ 
palities the intrfneic p4vcr of tho Crown is greater than ever. 
In some States ij has been strengthened by tho popiilirity of 
the rulers, in*others by well-consid|red concessions to^rogressive 
political ideas or*by feiA o^ tho subversive tendencies appajpnt 
in modem* societjf; in aH the institution of monarchy' has 
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deepened, iti rcote in the firm and generoae soil of looal 
patriotism. - * 

“ If any one thinks,” wrote Goethe in 1828, “ that the unity 
of Germany consists in the Empire having one single capital, 
he errs,” If any one still held that view in 1871 he is able to 
reflect to-day that because of the Empire—and not in spite of it, 
as might be supposed—particularism is more vigorous than \shen 
by assenting to a union of States it'feared that it was sealing its 
Own doom. The very security of the Empire and the inevitable 
expassion of its functions have made the federal States more 
jealous of the independence that remains to them in internal 
matters and have strengthened the sentiment of patriotism and 
dynastic loyalty within tlie twenty-six “ narrow fatherlands ” 
which compose the federation. 

It was Prince Bismarck's theory that German patriotism 
could not exist independently of dynastic attachments. “ The 
Gorman’s love of the fatherland,” he writes, “ has need of a 
prince on whom it can concentrate its attachment. Suppose 
tliat all the German dynasties were suddenly deposed, there 
would then be no likelihood that German national sentiment 
would suflice to hold all Germans together from the point of 
view of international law amid the friction of European poli,'!ics„. 
The Germans wonlJ fall a prey to more closely welded nations 
if they once lost the tie which resides in the prince’s sense 
of community of rank. History shows that in Germany the 
Prussian stock is that of which the individual character is most 
strongly stamped, yet no one could decisively answer the question 
whether, supposing the Hohenzollern dynast/and all its rightful 
successors to have passed away, the pelitical cohesion of Prussia 
would survive. Is it quite certain that tho eastern and the 
western divisions, that Pomeranians and Hanoverians, natives 
of Holstein and Silesia, of Aachen <and Konigsberg, would'then 
continue as they are now, bound oiogether in the indisruptible 
unity of the Prussian State ? Or Bavaria—if the Wittelsbach 
dynasty wore to vanish and leave not a trace behind, wsuld 
Bavaria continue to hold together in belated unity? . . . The 
preponfierance of dynastic attachment and the use of a dynasty 
as the indispensable cement ^o hold together a definite portion 
of the nation calling,itself by the name oti the dfuastyas a specifio 
peoiliiarity-of tho German'Empire.” 
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It 18 certain that toMay, no leas than before the Enjpire was 
estaBlished, the atrontfost appeal to Germans is that which is* 
addressed to, them as Prussians, Saxons, BavarianEf, .Wiirtem- 
bergers, Badeners, or whatever their stock may be, and that real 
though their pride in the Empire is, and resolute though their 
determination to maintain it at ail coats, the su^ects of even the 
smallest units in the federation would calmly see the Empire 
pass away rather than sacriflbe the independence of their own 
“narrow fatherland.” Nothing so moves the spirit of particu-•, 
larism to its depths, as any suggestion that the Empire slpuld 
invade further the province of government reserved to the States. 
Whether we regard the opinion of the North or of the South, 
indeed, the conclusion is irresistible that the great task of 
Imperial statesmanship in the future will bo to train Prussians, 
Bavarians, Saxons, Wurtembergors into Germans, and tonauso 
the Empire to take a place of greater confidence in the conscious¬ 
ness of the nation. 

One of the strongest reasons for the more chastened mood of 
modern Imperialism is the prevailing disappointment with the 
political system which was created as a part of the machinery of 
Empire. The Reichstag dissatisfies all parties, and for this the 
.parties themselves are commonly blamed. Many hard words 
have been written upon the tendency of German politicians to 
carry partisanship to extremes and to multiply organisations for 
no other* obvious purpose than to give restless followers an 
opportunity of becoming leaders on a small scale, and especially 
upbn ttfeii unlimited capacity for futile negative criticism. “ fho 
fondness for*criticilm and hypcrcriticism is stronger amoilJtst ns 
than is good for the normal welfare of the body politic,” lamepted 
a lending Gerraantnewspaper recently. For this faul^, at least, 
a certain justification may be pleaded. German parties cnticiso 
becaiAo they are able to do Jittlo else. By its constitution the 
Reiahstag is an attempted ^mpromise between incompatible 
theories of government—the active monarchical theory embodied 
in the* constitutions of most of the States and the democratic 
theory embodied !» the estem Parliamentary system. is 
true that t6e lleid^ptag is elected by manhood suffrage, aM that 
it is an equaf factor with the Feijpral Council—or Council of 
the State Govemments-4 in a 11 lepslation. ^ct the Executive 
is'entirely ffeyond jts contrdl; all Ministers are appointed And 
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removed >)y the»will of the Emperor, Ad nrf eombinstioo bf 
parties is able to shake their position, lither collectively* or 
individually. The result is that although the nation is entirely 
responsible for the election of the legislative assembly it is still, 
to all intents and purposes, outside the government of the 
country; it discn^^ses freely, criticises with remorseless exactitude, 
votes with perfect freedom, yet it al#ays does these things with 
the feeling that it is an outsider. • 

< Even the legislative power is not in reality equally dis¬ 
tributed. Nominally the Diet can initiate legislation, and 
either oppose or amend the Government’s measures without 
limitation, just as the Government can initiate legislation and 
accept or reject all private Bills, but in practice this principle 
of co-equality works unevenly. It is far more difficult for a party 
or a private member to secure the passage of a Bill than for the 
Government to pilot its own measures through the Hou|e, so 
difficult, indeed, that the backers of private Bills prefer that their 
proposals should be accepted by a hypercritical Minister in 
a truncated form rather than carry on a struggle whose failure 
can Be foreseen. As regards official measures, the Diet is 
theoretically quite as competent to block the legislative 
machinery, but whatever its attitude towards the Governj|J.ent» 
may be it cannot stultify itself and bring discredit on parlia¬ 
mentary institutions by pursuing a merely obstructive policy; 
it wants legislation, and in default of the power, to cany its own 
it accepts that of the Government and co-operates with greater 
or less ardour in passing many projects which do not erpbody Its 
views 'rather than be guilty of inaction and stSrility.' 

It is a comtaon' argument of Gorman publicists (if a certain 
school that the' absence of party government enables the 
Executive to take a position outside fractions, and, because 
viewing society and its problema from the calm empyrean 
heights of mental dotacliment ami impartiality, to legislate in 
a spirit free from prejudifce and .preconception. But reasoning 
of this kind is weakened by the fact that far "from bfeing 

* How deeply ingrained in the Ministerial l^nind aiso is the idea that the 
GoYerofKent and nation are distinct and independent may be judged from 
the following wo’ds spoV-en so lately as December 9, 1907, in the Beichstag 
by the Imperial Secretary of StaU* for the Interior: “How can you expect 
complete, unreserved, and unlimited contidence the^povernipent and in the 

gape breath say to it, 'NVe distrust you ’ ? 'If we wish to come to a condition of 
rwliberty wemnet show confidence one to the other.'*, 
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gnpeiior to parties thetOoTernment can only carry on^bnaineBB 
at all, by concluding* the closest possible alliance with some- 
group or combination of groups which may seem tfe^offer the 
best chances of assuring it a working majority. This is not 
merely the case in the Diets of the States; it is even n^pre the 
case in the Diet of the Empire, where the popular principle of 
representation has been carried farthest. During the past 
thirty years, witli one single brief interruption, the majority 
party in the Prussian Lower House has been the Conservative • 
party, and for the purpose of securing its support the Govern¬ 
ment has had to folfow a consistent plan of bargaining. 

In the Imperial Diet during the same period three parties 
have been successively used by the Government for its purposes, 
and as a consequence the Government has itself been used by 
these same parties in turn—the National Liberals, the-Con¬ 
servatives, and, during the six years 1901 to 1906, the Centre. 
From The establishment of the Diet until 1874 Prince Bismarck 
governed solely by the aid of the National Liberals. By origin 
a Prussian party, which came into being in 1866 at the close of 
the “ Conflict-time ” as an offshoot of the Radical group, the 
National Liberal party facilitated Bismarck’s return to constitu- 
tioni||ism after four years of government without budget had 
given to Prussia the victorious army of Sadowa. No party 
threw itself so enthusiastically into the cause of Imperial unity 
when the pbnstituent Diet of the North German Confederation 
was gjected in 1887 or worked more loyally and patriotically in the 
Di#t of J.871. Speaking of the National Liberal party at a later 
date, when tjio Gi^ehiment allltince was at an end, Prince 
Bismarck s*id, 1‘ The foundations of the Empire Were prepwed 
with its support a^d cu-operation.” In tho lifst Reicjistag the 
Natfonal Liberals were 116 in number, and out of the second 
electi(jna in 1874 they emergejJ 155 strong, forming then nearly 
one-half of the whole assemljy. DuritJg this period domestic 
legislation followed moderate'Jines, imd it was well for the 
Emp^e that Jhe Government had thei'support of *a party which 
enabled it to avei(} extmAes.* Yet pliable tho National 
Liberals wAe, and all the more so after the original fou»deft» 
Were joined hysmany men who were not Libbrais at al^but were 
hangers-on a^tracte^ Bolel;j by^the alivantage jjf tho Government 
association. Prince Bismarck <vas at heart too Conservative to^!e 
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satisfied with annalliance which on most Ubme qaestions bronght 
him into antagonism with his natural assaciates. Besides,Hhe 
National Liberals wanted a political quid pro quo—a share of 
the spoils of office. “ They wished to eat out of the same dish,” 
was Bismarck’s way of putting it, “ but we could not agree to 
that.” 

So the alliance with the Natiwial Liberals was abandoned, 
and the Conservatives having meantime become the strongest 
party in the Reichstag, their support was sought and readily 
obtained. The Conservative alliance lasted without break 
until 1890. It was a period fertile in social legislation on 
bureaucratic lines, alternating with repressive measures aimed at 
the Socialists and (in Prussia) the Polos. It was Bismarck’s 
easiest period, for the Conservatives were pliable in his hand, 
and hereditary sympathies united the Chancellor and his allies 
on common ground; hence the compact lasted until Bismarck 
ceased to be Chancellor. More recently tho Government has 
under throe successive Chancellors relied on the Ultramontane 
party for the necessary majority, and the price that had to bo 
paid was no loss formally bargained than that demanded by the 
Conservatives while still in a position to turn the scale, though 
in tho case of the Roman Catholics confessional rather ^lan 
economic concessions were the currency. * 

The fact is that under a system of government that imposes 
upon political parties only a nominal responsibility, yeip places the 
Executive at tho mercy of whatever party or combinatigp of 
parties may happen for the moment to hold the key of the 
situatfbn. Ministerial alliances can never (.with certainty be 
concluded on 'a basis of public principle, and this js the less 
possible in Gernfany owing to tho multiplicity of groups, the 
number of which even now, after many reformations and trans¬ 
formations, is no less than fifteen. , 

Speaking of this aspect of German parliamentary life. Prince 
Bismarck once said : “ Oonstitutipnal government is impossible 
if the Government cannot hrely upon one of the greater psjrties 
even in such exceptional matters as ai^ not entirely, to the taste 
of thn party—if that party cannot balance its account in this 
way: ‘W/» support ihe Government throughout: it is true we' 
find that it comniits a bluiidcr now >cnd then, but up to the 
prbsent it has produced firwer blunders Chan acceptalde measures; 
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fovtbat reason w« nmBt>take the exoeptional oases with Jihe rest.’ 
If a'GoTemment has Bot at least one party in the country which' 
regards its ■views and leanings from such a standpoint, then it 
cannot possibly role constitutionally, but is compelled to 
manoeu'vro and plot against the constitution; it must manage 
to get itself a majority artificially or to recruit temporary one. 
It tfcen degenerates into coalition Ministries, and its policy 
betrays fluctuations which ha^e a very prejudicial cflect upon the 
State itself, and more especially upon the Conservative principle," • 
It is not surprising ^that Prince Bismarck should have come to 
the conclusion that the Conservatives were the only party suited 
to alliances of this kind. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the injurious effect upon public 
spirit and political thought of the condition of impotence in 
which the nation is placed by constitutions which are neither 
absolutist nor democratic, which do, indeed, give to the repre¬ 
sentative assemblies a certain amount of legislative power, yet 
not sufficient to make parliamentary life serious and fruitful. 
The political groups know their helplessness, and being charged 
with no real responsibility, they dissipate their effort in useless 
discussions and disputations, most of which lack actuality. It 
is d<»!btful whether in any other progressive country in the world 
a legislative assembly can bo found whoso oratory is so ineffectual, 
so unreal, while so persistent and interminable, as is that of the 
German Roichstog, elected though this body is by manhood 
suffrage. Conscious that its only unrestricted power is the 
power of criticism, to criticism it devotes itself unwearyingly, %nd 
a year of it* disowssions literacy covers the whole reaTm of 
human thosghtr But the system is no mord beneficial for.tho 
Go^rnment or for Jegislation. Behind the former Uier^ is no 
helpful pressure of public opinion. Legislation may be more 
disintBrested and more dclibarate than when passed under the 
preapure of. popular demand)* yet, owing to its bureaucratic 
origin, it represents too*often tie limitdd views and outlook of a 
narrww* cla8S,»a class entirely honest alid faithful to duty, yet not 
in close touch witB practi^l life and often unable to view from a 
broad sociffl and generously human standpoint the questions 
with which it ft called upon to dca^ Worst of all, bBcause the 
Ministries and not Rio Payliaqients are respoitsible for the laws, 
th^kconteflted aq^ disaffettod citizeb lays his grievanoeif'at 

20 ^, 
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the door,of theee Ministries and the forfti of goTemment whleh 

•produces them. In England individuals (Cnd parties may be*dis- 
satisfied with political conditions; but they do not, as a rule, 
blame either parliamentary government or the monarchy, for 
they know that the remedy for their wrongs lies more or less 
in their own bands. In Germany the discontented citizen’s 
grievance is against the system' of government, because he is 
unable to help himself. 

< It may be useful to indicate briefly and objectively the trend 
of present constitutional controversy in Germany. Three main 
questions occupy the minds of constitutional reformers, viz., the 
franchise, redistribution of seats, and Ministerial responsibility. 
The first of these questions refers to the State Diets only—or 
such as have not yet been reformed—the others apply to the 
Impetial Diet as well. 

The Prussian franchise question long ago became an Iipperial 
question, in spite of the careful efforts which are made to 
prevent its discussion in tlie Keichstag. “ Prussia,” said the 
representative of the Radical party in the Prussian Lower House 
on January 14, 1908, “ is the largest of the federal States, its 
influence is decisive for the entire Empire, and this influence is 
determined by the resolutions of the Federal Diet, which'" has«» 
to control the actions of Ministers ; hence the Prussian electoral 
law is not merely a Prussian, it is a German question.”' The 
interest taken by the other States in the agitatiop for tife modern¬ 
ising of Prussia's constitution has its origin in the nature and 
inevitable desire that Prussia should lead the Empire in political 
thou^it as itleads it in intellectual and econourtTic movements. It is 
pointed out thkt the offices of Imperial Chancellor afid Prussian 
Minister President were united in one person in order that the 
Empire and Prussia might cultivate uniformity of policy. Upon 
this subject there has arisen an antinomy which proves irksome on 
both sides. On the one hand the South German peoples feel that 
they are being kept back'by Prussia’s inertia, while on the other 
hand the more backward"'political parties of Pruosia strongly 
resent the endeavour of these more li^'eral-minded communities 
to* force the pace. The leading organ of the Prussian rural, 
party, the Berlin Cross OazsUe, wrote so late as July, 1907 :— 

“ The contradiefions which have always divided Prussia and 
tb'd other German btatos’have ugaid in recent years Worn# era* 
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ipi^ooB. The 'prinoj^al reasons are the transformation which 
the electoral laws of the Diets have undergone in sopie of these’ 
States and especially in South Germany, the wishes atimnlate4 
by those measures that similar changes may be introduced in 
Prussia, and the negative attitude taken up by the Prussian 
Government, in conjunction with the majoriy of the Diet, 
regarding those wishes. Thp South German States, owing to 
their electoral laws being modelled after the franchise of the 
Imperial Diet, act to some extent as champions of politicaf * 
progress, while Prussia, which holds fast to its three*clas8 
franchise, is represented as a stronghold of unenlightened 
reaction. Those circles, however, which identify themselvos 
with this calumny will do well to remember that they threaten 
to deprive the Prussian aristocracy, which did its part jn the 
sanguinary struggles by which the German Empire was re-estab¬ 
lished, of any satisfaction with its handiwork. In truth we 
belong to tho good Prussians who nowadays often ask the 
question whether tho re-establishment of the Empire has 
really been a blessing to us.” 

The advocates of a wider franchise contend that what is good 
for tho Empire must bo good for its component parts, and they 
poiEt to the fact that tho Prussian electoral system has been 
repudiated by all tho other important States of the federation. 
This system is known as the three-class system, and it is 
combined with indirect election and open voting. The voting 
poTOr,of the primary electors is determined by the amount of 
taxes they pay. A roll of .income-taxpayers is pjrepared 
and the ^gregate sum of tax paid is divided ipto three; the 
taxpayers who form each of these three groups return separately 
a third of the dfecendary electors, by whom the deputies are 
ehos^. Great disproportion of voting power and tho under¬ 
representation of the groat* multitude, of small taxpayers are 
un&voidtbfe results of.this system of, election. As a rule the 
first olaas of primary voters only cmljraceB 8 to 6,per cent, of the 
whole ; the*seco(jd class fiom,10 to 12 per cent., and tho tiiirlT' 
class 85 per cent.’ althcjugh in the large towns tho disparitj is 
much more |trikitig. The effect of this fiystem is to give the 
well-to-do classes a representatiofc altogether dispitportionate 
t^their nujiber and to llav^the working cldkses almost enti^ly 
unrepresented, insbtguch that until idos the Sociaf Democrats, 
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were anable to*obtam admission into t&e Lo'^er Honse of the 
Diet* 

This naeqnal representation of "the nation is fiiHher accen¬ 
tuated by the fact that there has been no revision of electoral 
districts in Prussia for over forty years, although by a recent 
law ten additional scats have been created, making the total 
number now 448. Hence it comes about that in the produce 
of East Prussia the ratio of inhabitants to each deputy is 
68.000; in the city of Berlin it is 170,000. The ratio of 
reproeentation laid down in 1860, based on 4he census of 1858, 
was one member to every 50,600 inhabitants. The present 
actual ratio is one to every 86,000 inhabitants. If it were 
applied to the 276 existing constituencies, 183 of them would 
be wholly or partially disfranchised, while the remaining 93 
would receive larger representation. Under these circumstances 
the repre.sentntion of parties is naturally very di.sproportianate. 
In 1903 the Conservatives polled 19‘4 per cent, of the primary 
voters and won 3‘2'3 per cent, of the seats; the National Liberals 
polled 15'8 per cent, of the voters and won 18‘0 per cent, of 
the seats; the Radicals polled 5’4 per cent, of the voters and 
won 7’6 per cent, of the seats ; the Centro polled 15'0 per cent, 
of the voters and won 22'4 per cent, of the seats; buf*the* 
Socialists, while polling 18'8 per cent, of the voters, failed to 
win a single seat, though, with direct election, they would have 
been entitled to 81 mandates. The existing apportionment of 
seats makes it impossible that the Lower House of the‘Diet 
should be other than a rural and agrarian assembly, though t£e 
eoonoiiic character of the population of the mdnarohy has during 
the oast half-centOry undergone a comple'e change. In 1849 
the rural -population formed 71'9 per cent: df the whole, 'the 
urban population 28'1 per cent.; in 1905 the ratios had become 
64'8 and 46'2 per cent, respectively; yet the representation of 
town and country continues as before. Hence it krises that 
161 members of the Lower Housb were, in 1903, landowners or 
■formers, while only 17 directly represented trade and industry. 

The forces which are arrayed agaimt an^' radical reform of 
the Ptussian constitution are very strong, and the irreconcilable 
policy andihe tactics piirs'iod by the Social Democratic group 
,. . a ” ' 

*. To the eleotions of jane, IsOS, the Socisliete won seven seats. Tht^ L-d 
(or man/ yettrs been represenfed in most of the othei State Diets. 
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in-the Imperial * Diet ^lare largely helped to'create, the non 
volufnut attitude of tBe dominant parties. Their contention ia* 
that the creation of a democratic franchise would be iBequitable 
aa well as impolitic. Even allowing manhood suffrage to be' 
instifiable for the Empire, where it is complementary to uairersal 
obligations—on the one hand military senricg, on the other 
indiaect taxation, which falls on every inhabitant—and where it 
is essential to have a comiffon meeting-ground on which the 
peoples of all the States may meet on equal terms, the ci^se*. 
ia different in Prqssia. There taxation falls unequally^ tho , 
working classes being largely exempted or relieved, while the 
tasks which have to be discharged by tho Diet are of a peculiarly 
responsible character. Many politicians who argue thus are not 
hostile to any reform whatsoever; they would even be prepared 
to give every adult male citizen a vote, provided the better 
educi^cd and propertied classes had a plural franchise, and 
provided representation were distributed in such a way that 
the agricultural industry would be secured a fair share of power, 
on tho principle that a State consists of two primary elements— 
the laud and tho people. 

The Empire has its own redistribution question, and it is 
. BO riess urgent than that of Prussia, yet besot by the 
same difficulties. Tho present distribution of seats in the 
Imperial Diet is regulated by a law of May 81, 1809, which 
fixed the* unit of representation at one member per 100,000 
inhwhitants (all towns and districts with over 60,000 inhabitants 
rtAiking as electoral areas), and stipulated that “ any increase of 
the number'of dofutios in consequence of growing popllation 
shall be (fetermined by law.” Nearly forty^eafs have pqssed 
sipfe the first farnjation of electoral districts, yet jio cliangi- 
has taken place in the geographical allotment of seats. Pupulu. 
tion has enormously increased (tho forty millions of 1869 having 
beoomo sixty millions in 19i5); there* has been a great rodis- 
tributiop of this population as betwbeu East and West and 
between town and country j huge cities have grown out of meas i 
villages; m ecouomic revolution of unparalleled extent'has 
taken pla^; industry ias dethroned agriculture as th«s fiVst 
source of occupation and wealthy yet t&o 897 constituencies 
created in 1871 contini^ ta-day, and, not yie electoral district 
h8&% greater or % less representation in the Diet than betSre. 
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Thus (greater-Beriin, with 851,000 (jollified .eleoton, retoroa 
eight depotiea, jet this same namber of eleetora, spread over fifty 
of the smail'er eonstitoencies, returns six times eight. ,In the little 
Stjtte of Schaumborg-Lippe 9,500 electors are sufficient to return 
a deputy, yet in the constituency of Teltow-Beeskow, near Berlin, 
247,600 electors, or twenty-six times,, as many, have but one 
representative. Waldeck, with 59,000 inhabitants, elects one 
deputy; the Bochum district, with 367,000 inhabitants, and 
■one of the divisions of Berlin, with 697,000 inhabitants, have 
the same representation. As in the case of Prussia, another 
result is the very unequal representation ot parties. In 1907 
twenty Conservative seats were won with 210,000 votes, an 
average of 10,600, and six Social Democratic scats with 465,000 
votes, an average of 77,600. On the whole the Socialists polled 
more voters per seat than any other party, viz., 69,020; the 
Radical People’s Party followed with 35,680 voters per seat; 
then came the German People’s Party with 35,230, the Nafional 
Liberals with 80,600, the Centre with 29,600, the Imperialists 
with 27,060, and the Censcrvatives with 25,680. Yet with 221 
per cent, ef the voters the Socialists won only ll'O per cent, of 
the seats; while with 12'2 per cent, of the voters the Conserva¬ 
tives won 161 per cent, of the seats; and with 23'5 per cenfc. of 
the voters the Centro won 26’9 per cent, of the seats. Ii the 
basis of representation laid down forty years ago were adjusted 
to modern conditions the number of deputies would be .mcreased 
to over 600, and the increase would almost exclii'^ively go tq«the 
large towns ; if, on the other hand, the present number of seals 
were retained and their incidence detormine(I.by rale of popula¬ 
tion as in 1869, there weuld bo a large transference nf political 
power from the agricultural to the industrial 4iBtrict8. On the 
whole Prussia would only gain five more seats (241 instead of 
236) at the expense of the morq stationary South German 
States, but the provinces of which Prussia is composed would be 
very differently represented, for,tour agricultural provinces of 
•the East woulu lose 14 seats, while three industrial provinces 
of the West and Centre would gam 19 seats. The .Kingdom of 
Saxony would gain six seats, Hamburg would gain three, and 
Bremen one, while Bavaria would lose six, Alsace-Lorraine 
three, Wurtemberg and Mecklenburg-Schwe-in twq each, and 
Ba'aen and^Uease one ewh. 
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.Merel; to atate the j^-goisg obenges whKth ijould 8e bronght 
tb<mt by redistributnii on namerical lines is to say* that thq 
adoption of, any each meohanical method of repreeentation is 
impossible in Germany. Here, again, moderate men contend 
that population alone is no rational standard of representation, 
and least of all in a federal assembly in which States so diverse 
in cjiaracter as, for example, industrial Saxony*and agricultural 
Bavaria, have equal lot. The democratic theorists contend that 
“ The existing Reichstag should represent existing Germany,'^ 
and from that propu.sitiou they draw the conclusion that numltbrs 
should be the only measure of voting power. The Conservative 
answer to this argument is that " existing Germany ” implies 
the utmost variety of economic interests—commerce, industry, 
labour, on the one band, but agriculture in a score of forms on 
the other, aud that no plan of redistribution can be tolerated 
which would give to the towns, with their restless and unstable 
elements, overwhelming represeulatiou at the cost of the slow- 
moving yet steady populations of the rural districts. There 
can be no doubt that when the question is taken in hand 
allowance will be made for the special economic characteristics 
of all the States, aud a solution of the difficulty will be sought 
bydreadjusting the worse inequalities suffered by the largo towns, 
rath’er than by reducing the existing representation of stationary 
or retrogressive populations. 

The question of Ministerial responsibility is a more delicate 
oiK^and the ^ceptanco of the democratic contentions on this 
head ^ould be tantamount to casting the constitutions of the 
Empire and Pru^^ia* into the Arucible. Both these dofuiftents 
speak of •Ministerial responsibility, yet nej^ersin the Empire 
ngr in Prussia ^as this responsibility been placed on a formal 
basis ; it exists as a principle, but the principle possesdbs abso- 
lutdy no practical signifieaqce. Article 61 of the Prussian con- 
s^tution ^ven goes so far as to decide that Ministers may by 
resolution of either olt the tdrp Chambers of the Diet be indicted 
before the fiupreme Court of the monarchy on atscount of b reach 
of the conetitutlon, corru^ticfti, and treason, but the determina¬ 
tion of all detail8,^tbc f(Am of legal proceedings, and the p<pialtie8 
is left to gjfbcial laws. These laws hsv« never be^n passed or 
produced.. The epinions ^eld rlgarding the doctrine of Minis- 
{Aial res|)onsibmty by the Empeipr-King William I. fwere 
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published in detree of January 4, «1882,. in which that 
pionarch formally refused to consent to a&y further restriction 
of the rights of the Crown. “ The monarchy in Prussia,” he 
wrote, " is after the constitution what it was before the constitu¬ 
tion—a ^monarchy of deed. . . . The right of the King to 
conduct the government and the polipy of Prussia according to 
his judgment is restricted yet not abolished by the constitution. 
The ‘ Government documents of the King ’ require the counter- 
jUgnature of a Minister, and must be—as was the case before 
the constitution was issued—represented by the King’s Ministers, 
but they remain ‘ Government documents of the King,’ from 
whose decision they proceed and who constitutionally expresses 
his will through them. It is therefore not admissible, and tends 
to obscure the constitutional rights of the King, when the exer¬ 
cise of-these rights is represented as though it proceeded from 
the Ministers for the time being responsible and not from the 
King himself. The constitution of Prussia is the expression ot 
the monarchical tradition of this country, whose development is 
based on the living relationships of its Kings to the people. 
These relationships cannot be transferred from the King to an 
appointed Minister, since they attach to the person of the King. 
It is, therefore, my will that both in Prussia and in the legisla¬ 
tive bodies of the Empire no doubt shall be allowed to exist as to 
the constitutional right of myself and my successors to conduct 
the policy of my Government personally, and that the idea shall 
always be contradicted that the inviolability of tile person oU^ke 
King, which has existed in Prussia at all times, and is exp. eased 
in atiiqie 43 of the constitutionh, or the necessity ofrfesp'onsible 
counter-signatune Jitp taken away the character of my> Govern¬ 
ment documents as-independent royal decisions.” This declara¬ 
tion states the attitude of the Crown and of its Ministers at the 
present day. * 

It is significant that ia issuing this corrective to what he 
regarded as insidious political heresies 'King William I. of 
Prussia claimed to speak atf German Emperor. Certainly the 
Imperial Diet has failed so far tir create any precedent which 
could give reality to the constitutional theory of Ministerial 
responsibility. All decrees and ordinances, excepP those of a 
military character, issued by tuo Emperor in <the name of the 
Empire mns^ be counter-signed by the Imperial Chancellor, 
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who “thereby nedertakes responeibility” (artiele 17)* yet the 
psrtismentary controt over this Minister which apj)earg to be' 
hereby established does not exist in reality. Not dlily is thj 
Chancellor the .only Imperial Minister who underlies con¬ 
stitutional responsibility to the Diet, but oven his rtspunsi- 
bility is merely of a political, not of a judicial, kind. H* 
maj; be interpellated, he may receive a vote of censure, yet 
all parties combined cannot secure tho removal either of the 
Chancellor or any other Minister unless it bo tho Emperor's wilf* 
that ho shall go., “If you strike out my salary,” Prince 
Bismarck told tho Ecichstag on December 1, 1885, “I shall 
simply go to law, and tho Empire will bo ordered to grant mo 
my salary so long as I roiimin Imperial Chancellor.” Tho 
doctrine of Ministerial responsibility is therefore a fiction, and 
it must bo added that tho Conservstivo groups are well satisfied 
that it should so continue. 


Tho German systems of parliamentary government, whether 
Imperial or State, do not, of course, commend themselves to 
Western ideas, yet no one who takes the trouble to study 
the coiistitntions under which they have como into existenco 
will have much ditliculty in recognising tho artificiality of 
muai] of tho talk of “personal government” which is indulged 
in—far more in the Euglish than tho German Press. 

“ Witat is tho Kaiser’s position?” asked an important 
English tfewspa^cr a short time ago, and tho answer given was, 
has absolute control over tho appointment of every 
Mteistd?. and over t^e appointjicnt of every minor oificiat in 
every Mauistry. in Germany the Kaiser is daily doinf that 
which if dome ia Engjand would cause a revitffition.” It wsnild 
bo ,quito as trijo , to say that if tho German Parliaments 
were to do. what the British Parliament does daily p(jlitical 
confuSion would be the imnwdiato result. And the reason in 
each case iw-that Germany i# not Enjjfand and England is not 
Germany. Such attcnt[)t3 to draw mipossible ai^alogies arc to 
be awoided, «inc^ they car^ only obscure thought, create fiflBtr 
judgments, (end foster undesirable prejudices. Germany's readi¬ 
ness for full parlisyiieutiry government is one question, fipon 
which every (file with knowledge ^s entitled to forr# his own 
opinion; the actu.tl jur'^diotiou of tjic German princes ^d 
ped^tee is quite ani^her question, and dll fair judgmctits formed 
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upon thi% separate qaestion mast be bawd on'the written eon- 
•gtitutions. These constitutions—even thi most recent of {hem 
—give to' tfie Sovereigns (in the case of the Empire the Sove- 
leigns’ Governments collectively) both the first and the last word 
in legislation ; and if this arrangement implies a certain amount 
of “ personal government,” the answer is that it is the constitu¬ 
tional usage of the country. It is true that the Sovereigns »how 
little disposition to surrender any'of the prerogatives which the 
'^co^istitutions still secure to them, an attitude upon which, again, 
difference of opinion may justifiably exist, yet, on the other hand, 
they have so far kept to their contracts and have not invaded the 
rights transferred to the people.* 

The Imporial-official attitude on the subject was stated in 
the Reichstag by Prince Biilow on January 19, 1907, when 
defending himself against the reproach of having during the 
recent elections published an electioneering manifestjp, an 
implicit recognition of public opinion which did not prevent the 
doctrinaire Radicals from impugning his action as a departure 
from precedent. “ I have been reproached,” he said, “ for 
having in the heat of debate said that not the parties but the 
Government bears the responsibility for the safety and prettige 
of the country. In cool blood I maintain that this opinisn is, 
perfectly correct. Responsibility is primarily an extremely 
personal thing. Let all parties feel themselves morally respon¬ 
sible for their action as much as they may—and the^ more the 
better—still, the Government is no party, and its responevStlity 
goqs much farther. It has to represent all parties, espeftialljvin 
foreign affairs, and it bears alone the moral and political responsi¬ 
bility in great riStional questions. The claim nf the Centre to 
deprixp the federal Governments and the War..Administratiqp of 
their responsibility I regard as an exaggeration of party com¬ 
petency which has no justification '-ither in the constitutiofl or in 
the actual fluctuation of majorities in the Reichstag. . . . .The 
federal Governments have no idea of restricting or violating in 
~ uuy way the rights and prerogatives secured to the Reichstag by 
the constitution. They do, however, maintain their right to 

dissolve the Reichstag and appeal to the nation in the event of 

» 

* It ma;r be desirable to say that in thus setting f^yth the objective faots of 
thooonsUtutional quesvaon, wi:b a desire tG th: jw iigbt into obfoore pUoeti the 
writer parpoeely refrains from^btruding hii own view^- 
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digpatea. Tbe .fedenS Governments lesirS neither an absoln- 
tisttc- nor a party re^me ; they simply defend the existing con. 
atitutional ptate and law. Then it is said that tRcw ‘ personal 
regime ’ must be combated and the danger of absolutism bh 
averted. But such a danger does not exist and cannot exist 
under the federal constitution of the Empire^ The Emperor 
nevpr thinks of claiming rights which are not secured to him by 
the constitution, and in the ’dissolution of the Reichstag ho has 
simply followed the advice of the Chancellor and the proposal o4, 
the federal Govemmonts that he should make use of hig con¬ 
stitutional right. Wo live no longer in the time of the Groat 
Elector and Frederick the Great, who ruled the monarchy from 
their Cabinet.” 

In a country of Germany’s political traditions progress in the 
assimilation of Western tlioorios of government is necOssarily 
sloWj “ And still it moves.” A wave—it might be more correct to 
say a breath—of liberal sentiment is passing over the land, and 
although Prussia may bo the last State to feel the stirring, since 
the movement is from South to North—it, too, will discern and 
respond. In Bavaria, Wurtemberg,* and Baden constitutional 
changes of a far-reaching character have already been introduced, 
bringing the Diets and the mode of their election more into line 
with modem ideas ; Saxony in the Centro is moving in the same 
direction; even Mecklenburg, the classic homo of oligarchy, is at 
work on ‘a new constitution. Prussia, in turn, will before long 
BOl'cpt the inevitable, and by doing so will strengthen its position 
sm thef head of the federation. 

• • w 

* In th<^ reeeni revision of iho cocititaiion of Wijrt^berg the Sftcond 
Ghftmber was reconstriK^d on the baaU of « nnivef^ and equal franchise 
wiyi proportional rpreseniation. * 
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THE OUTLOOK OF SOCIALISJ! 

The reverse of Social Democracy at the last elections, its extent and causes— 
Attitude of the small farmers and artisans—The rising of the middle 
classes—Prince Bismarck on the apathy of the contented citizen— 
Social Uemocracy and the middle classes—The Erfurt programme— 
Socialism and the property-instinct in human nature—A propagandism 
of poverty and discontent—Attitude of Socialism towards thrift—Socialist 
house-owners—The barrenness of the Socialist parliamentary party— 
Evidonoe of parly journals on the subjeot—The negative policy of 
Socialism—Calwer, Bernstein, and Parvus quoted—The new spirit of 
accommodation—Opinions of Herr von Vollmar—Possibility and condi¬ 
tions of an alliance with the Kadicals—Socialism due to the apathy of 
the burgher parties towards social evils—Socialism and monarchy— 
DiiTcrence betwcun the Socialism of the North and South. 

«> 

rpO the atiidont of aocial and economic movements in Germany 
P the position of Social Democracy opens out interesting 
channels of speculation, and that the more since for the'moment 
Socialism would seem to be under a cloud. There wgB'i'a 
disposition on alt hands to view the Socialist defeat^ lit th* 
IinperiiC elections of January, 'l907, in a wrong perspective. 
Germany had bbc{®.o so accustomed to tho teiumph of Socialism 
at the polls that because of a casual loss of.seats it jumRed 
to the conclusion that the party of subversion had suffered a 
signal and lasting reverse. And jiot the only fair conclilsion 
which could bo drawn froin the elections was that the Socialist 
rate of growth had declined. B«th absblutely and relatively 
—-t'f tl./- increase of population there was progress, thoigh notnou 
the scale experienced in 1903. The aggregat* faumber of votes 
polled" by the Socialist candidates in^ 1907, was S,258,000, 
compa-ing rith 3,010,770 polled in 1903. The increase was 
equal to 8‘2 per cenl;^, against an increase in 1003 of 4.3 per cent. 
The*Socialibt vote in 190& was 31-7 per cent, of the'whole ? "in 
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1907 it was only 29 "O per cent. Apart from tt sligljt decline 
in live of the minor “States, amounting to two thousand votes’ 
altogether, the* only notable faUing off was in Saxony, where 
23,200 votes were lost, and in Mecklonburg-Schwerin, where 
6,500 were lost. For the rest, there was a gain in ovciy State, 
including one of 166,900 votes in Prussia, 25;600 in Bavaria, 
20,^00 in Baden, 16,000 in Wiirtembcrg, 16,500 in the Hanse 
Cities, and 13,800 in Alsace-Lorraine. 

In the main the industrial districts showed no sign of defection* • 
or slackness. In tjie seven Bhenish-Wostpliulian constituencies 
of Duisburg, Essen, Bochum, Dortmund, Hagen, Hamm, and 
Iserlohn, the Socialist vote increased from 73,000 in 1898 and 
148,300 in 1903 to 175,600 in 1907. In Essen the Socialist 
vote increased between 1898 and 1907 from 4,400 to 28,300, 
in Duisburg from 7,800 to 28,200, and in Bochum and Dort¬ 
mund it nearly doubled. The entire Socialist vote in Rhineland- 
Westphalia in 1907 was 15'8 jier cent, larger than in 1903. 
In the eight electoral districts of Berlin 330,400 Socialist votes 
were in 1903 polled in the first ballots, a number equal to 46’3 
percent, of the whole; and in 1907 418,100 Socialist votes, or 
48'5 per cent, of the whole, were polled; of the now electors who 
hai qualified in the interval 60 per cent, voted Socialist. On 
the other hand, seats were lost by the party in Leipzig, Breslau, 
Magdeburg, Halle, and Konigsberg. Moreover, they lost votes 
heavily is’semo of the agricultural constituencies of Prussia— 
e.ji., jn the pr^ince of East Prussia 10,600 votes, and in the 
piovinee of Silesia 9,800 votes. ^ 

The Socialists ^were 79 string at the dissolution, Ihd, in 
spite of a larger vote than ever, they rcturneoli decimated J)and 
of ^3. Here th§ uncertainty of the ballot sfiowed itself The 
aggregate ^tes polled by all parties at the first ballots averaged 
abouA 80,000 per member .elated, but the Socialists polled 
76^700 votes per man rcturnoi, and witfi proportional representa¬ 
tion they would have lhad ll9 seats | four of their seats were 
work with 350,000 votes. On the other hand, the ConservatK,.., 
•ecured an encroSse of eloven*seata (from 52 to 62) with but a 
■light increase of ^votesf their average poll per man being ftnfier 
17,000, or liltle more than half^tho average for ti^,fi«ipirc, 
and nearly, all tb« oth^r parties ware o^r-represauted U> >> 
grdktar or laaa e^nt. * 
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When illowalice has been made for the accidents of fortune, 
tiowever, the feet remains that the last elections showed 
Social Democracy at the dead points. Owing Uf the growth 
of the electorate since the previous elections, it should have 
gained over half a million votes in 1907, yet the increase 
that fell to it was only half that number. Herr Rebel 
had, indeed, confidently predicted that the three million Totes 
polled in 1903 would become four millions and the seventy- 
nine seats a hundred, and wise London journalists agreed 
that it was “ a not unjustifiable expectation.” Certainly Herr 
Rebel’s party did not allow itself to be deceived by these 
exaggerated hopes of success, for the election was fought 
with all the old zeal and earnestness. There was, it is 
true, nothing new in the party’s programme, which simply 
advanced the well-known demands of Socialism in the well-known 
phrases—the nationalisation of property and the material 
instruments of production, democratic government, the progres¬ 
sive taxation of all incomes well above the working-class limit, 
the establishment of a citizen army, and improved industrial 
legislation, with a vigorous protest against colonial policy as 
pursued by the Government—yet upon the same programme 
great victories had boon won before. This time, however, the 
old shibboleths failed, and the main reasons must be sought 
in two directions—in the greater unity which prevailed amongst 
the opponents of Socialism and in the less unit}'.found'amongst 
the Socialists themselves. 

There wore other contributory causes, brt they were of min3r 
importance. For example, it is clear that the'Socialists counted 
as in their fevonr' ciertain factors which w?re actually working 
against thorn. Thus it was expected that many peaB.:mt 
farmers and small holders would again, as in 1903, <ote against 
the Government by way of sho vin'g their dissatisfaction with 
the new customs tariff, which had'increased the prich not oilly 
of bread com, but of barley and' other I'eoding-stuffs. It was 
■"bvfiTiboked that beef, pork, butter and milk had also advanced 
in price, so that they gave a better return than for m.any years. 
The small farmer had^ therefore, no reason foi discontent at the 
end o."'!:’'’ ‘year 1906, and hi" vote went according to tradition 
to one of the MiL’etericl parties: On the other'hand, the 
workers’ higher wages had hit hard a iLoltitude of smaU 
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enployera, when &cod by the eTer-growio^ eontentration 
of iMpital, bad of fate years begun to look to Socialism,' 
as the mos^ militant of parties, for help. These, teo, recon¬ 
sidered their position; pressed now on two sides—on the one 
side by the large capitalist and on the other by the wage- 
earner—they listened to Prince Billow’s appeej for a coalition 
of ay the middle-class elements in society and helped to swell 
the Government’s majority.* The small retail traders of the 
towns followed suit. Their special grievance was the wholeepl^ • 
establishment of Socialist co-operative stores, which att»ctcd 
from them the working-class custom upon which they had 
chiefly depended for a livelihood. Remembering now that the 
Government had consistently hedged round the business of the 
stores with restrictions in the interest of the private trader,* 
they throw all their influence, individually, and collectively 
throuj'h their societies, in the Ministerial scale. 

The principal cause of the Socialist reverse was undoubtedly 
the awakening of the middle classes. ’I’liis is proved by the 
larger proportion of the electors belonging to these classes who 
used their votes. The Socialists boast with truth that they poll 
all the party votes that are physically possible, yet in the 
eloqJ.ion8 of 1903 only some 76 per cent, of the total number 
of Qifalified electors exerci.sed the franchise; in 1907 the pro¬ 
portion increased to 85 per cent. The middle classes had un¬ 
questionably become alarmed at their own pest apathy, and had 
anivq^ at the ^nviction that they had allowed Socialism to 
b%5omtf too strong, heedless of its possible dangers for them¬ 
selves. "Priiice B’^marck more*than once spoke with stfrprise 
and impatience of tho easy toleration which (In^ “ contented ” 
section of the popplation showed towards tho Socialist jno'^ment. 

'"Conservative parties,” he says in his " Recollections,” 
"aref as a rule, composed ^f^Eontonted citizens; those who 
attyk tho atatM quo are natfirally mofe largely recruited from 
the ranks of persons liisconEnted with existing institutions. 
Amqpg the*element8 on wh*h contentment depends a W.*,,- 
fortable income doas not ocef^y the smallest place. Now it is 
a pecnliarify, if nof of mankind in general, at any rate of (tie 
German natioft, that the discontpn^ed are ‘more indntUpfim and 
active tlian^he coatcated; the needy ^mor%energetictbanJhe 
4'As a role stons (sa only mU to th«' r earoUsd xtembeis. 
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satisfied. * Thosp Germans who are inteUectually and physicaHy 
■satisfied are doubtless sometimes industitous from a seMfe of 
duty. But' this is not the case with the majority. . . The 
j'cncral result is the promotion of superior industry among those 
forces vyhich attack the existing order of things, and inferior 
among those w^io defend it, i.e., thp Conseiratives.” 

Only upon one occasion in recent years had a systenjatic 
electoral campaign been directed against Socialism, viz., in 
1887, when the Conservatives and National Liberals formed 
an ajliance for the purpose of beating back the anti-military 
party and of carrying the Bismarck-Molkto Septennate Bill. 
That campaign, however, was not directed at Socialism ex¬ 
clusively, for the Radicals were also under the then Chancellor’s 
ban, and they lost at the elections even more seats than the 
party of economic revolution. Moreover, that the national 
stirring wbicli took place at that time did not go deep is proved 
by the fact that at the succeeding elections only three years later 
the Conservatives and National Liberals decreased from 220 to 
13.'), tvbilc the Socialists increased their mandates from eleven 
to thirty-five. From that time forward their growth bad been 
unchecked; in 1903 they won 44 seats, in 1898, 66; in 
1903, 81; while during ten years their votes increased fjom 
one and thrcc-ipiarter millions to over three millions. Rallied 
by I’rincc Billow’s appeal, addressed at once to their patriotism 
and their nervousness,* the middle classes showed themselves 
for once in earnest, and the issue of the elections proved., tl/at 
when the “burgher” parties agree to sink their differences a»d 
act together the Socialist advance can bo phecked. Tn con¬ 
stituency afte. coi's.titucucy scats wore saved against Socialist 
attack solely by a combination of the middle ^classes.! ^ 

• Prince Biilow wrote in his Plloction .Manifesto of Jnndary 1, 1907: 
*■ Not only arc their communistic dreai^i o^ the future opposed to the interests 
of civilisation, the means to tteir realis.'.ti.-'n brutal force, but everything Aat 
tends to reaction in Germany acquires fcqce and right through the Socialratio 
subversion of the ideas of authority, pi^perty. re. gion, and fatheriapd. The 
Jraniic philistine leveller, UobespiS. re, drui k with hiaown phrases, was followed 
■^Ihe sword of Bonaparte. It had to cofte in order to free the French people 
from the terrorism of the Jacobins and Coi imunists.” 

t On reading over a forecast which I ventured to make fourteeiryears ago in 
my work '■ Germany and the Germans" (vol. ii., chapte. on “The Prospects of 
Socialc'Jemoaracy I see no reason to modify any word there written. “The 
time will c<-ue,” I said, “ when the sidherents of Social Democracy will no 
longar be contented with«ouroly,theorctical propigaitUism. . . . TDe transforjna- 
tion of the Btute and society ao. ording to the patterns prepared by Man and 
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Almost without excoption tho litertry «po'kMmen»of Social 
I^l^ocracy agree th^ the last elections have e1itirely*shattered 
the entire system of Socialist dogma so far as the middle classes 
are concenfed.* It had been assumed that society more and 
more tended to a twofold division—on the one hand, a small 
privileged class, characterised by increasing opulence and luxury; 
on the other hand, the great mass of the people, whose destiny 
wa^ increasing penury. Tbo steady growth of a middle and 
lower middle class, recruited from the very ranks of labour, ha^ 
been entirely overlooked, and the discovery was all the more ’ 
unwelcome since the elections showed that this class roall/holds 
in its hand the balance of political power. 

The promptness with which many of the best-known Socialist 
leaders and writers admitted and renounced the illusion which 
they had hitherto cherished was altogether creditable. .“The 
disappointment at the result of the late elections,” wrote 
Hers Edmund Fischer in the Sozialistisehe MonaUhrfte, just 
after the contest, “ is nothing else than disappointment that the 
view hitherto dominant in Socialist circles as to the evolution of 
the proletariate and tho middle class was a fallacious one. The 
theory of social impoverishment and economic catastrophes has 
had to be abandoned. Its more tenacious defenders have even 
to-^y not admitted it, but they conceal their retreat behind all 
sorts of phrases. Tho fact is, nevertheless, incontrovertible that 
this view Jias gone the way of all outlived theories and has no 
l^gor an opon#represcntative in our party. We have, however, 
hithfrjo feared to draw the logical consequences from the altered 
Bituaticn. The attci^pt is still,made to build up our movement 
on the prpvjd falfecy that an ever-increasing part of the Jopula- 
tion is cast into tho proletariate, to becom^ lyage-eamers ^ that 
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LasRalle, by Bobel and Liebknecbt, is not to be thought of Etch did tho 
Hociftliats attain, not only in lhe*ImpOfial Diet, but in every State Logialature, 
a re^esentatioD fully equal to tbpig e^toral strength, they would always bo at 
the raorcy a combination of th# pher parties, every one of them bound, in 
spite of the widest differences in i^lltical theqries. to the roaintenanee of the 
present ^ial order. For It is nol^ue that the pofisibilitiea of the growth of 


In general its converts will in thej[m[pr6, 
fcouring classes. And even from the^ two 

______ first place, the Homan Catholics, who 

form a thir<fof tho populatioiiof the country, may safely be left out of ac|o^nt; 
and in the second pla^, the rural labourers will never be wholly won .fiTS^-to 


Boc^fsm in Qermany are indefinitej 
as in the past, be re^ricted to the 
great deductiiAis must^e made. I 


Rocialism, howj^er great the conquests^possible in tlat as yet alix^st 
ground. Thua in the^Leffislatures the S^ial Democrats can nf^ 
in^ority p»rtj.'* • 


iplored 
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the Bom total of nuseiy increaseB, at least relatively; that the 
middle-cluBB is'gradnally disappearingfnd fhat before^ong 
there will be on one side a handful of.large owners of the i^ans 
of producfion and on the other an enormous proletafiate, bo that 
jve only need to win this proletariate in order to triumph. Yet 
all the time wo see a now and numerous middle class—largely 
drawn from thd proletariate itself—growing up and interposing 
itself between the proletariate and capital.” • 

„ " The highest interest of this middle class, common to all its 
members,” Herr Fischer continued, “is undoubtedly the right 
to exist, yet this right Social Democracy has denied it. We 
have tried to win the small peasant by showing him that under 
the pressure of the large estates ho will ho crushed. And yet ho 
is not pressed by the large estates, and instead of being ruined 
the small farmers have greatly increased and economically have 
strengthened their position. The small peasant is better off 
to-day than ten or fifteen years ago.” 

Herr Fischer estimates this new middle or lower middle class 
at five and a half millions, counting to it all the peasants, 
tradesmen, artisans, foremen, the minor civil and municipal 
servants, teachers, and other professional men who have during 
the past two decades emerged from the wage-earning class by an 
evolution which is still in full operation to-day. It is no4'*too 


much to say that hitherto this large class has, wilfully or not, 
been absolutely ignored by Social Democracy, and it.js only its 
emphatic assertion of self-consciousness that ha*, compelled J|jbe 
Socialists to face and acknowledge the fact that they ^4ve all 
along been working on wrong Jines. The whole argument and 
appoaf of Sociflijm involves the assumption tfiat the jyiumph of 
its ideas can only 'be achieved by the dcs<,raction of the small 


middle class. When challenged cither to admit or disprove this 
criticism the Socialist has evaded the issue by asserting that 
this class is being dostrojed by ^^Italism; he has pointed to the 
dominant position occupied by t'a’^go undertakings in industry 
and by largo ogtatos in agriyultu^ in each case at the 'expense 
oTYhe “small people,” and has i;"eKed his critic to the Erfurt 
party programme of 1891, with its attaclj upon “ Groe»betrieb” in 
evor'y form, taking care not to lay stress upon" the Jfact that this • 
progf&K?..,4‘ proposes the entire suppressiop of all individual 
property, so that iiP thefuture Slat^ ”‘'there wilt be neither 
large owners nor small. , ' 
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_ “The eeonomio aeveiopmeni oi onrgner eocieiy, ’ rtins one of 
the^ragraphs of this programme, “leads with necesiSty to the 
dec^ of amell^andertakiDgs, the basis of which is the yrorkman’s 
possession of his means of production. It divorces the workman) 
from the means of production, transforming him int^ a non¬ 
possessing proletaire, and the means of production become the 
monopoly of a relatively small number of'capitalists and 
lar^e landed proprietors. •Hand in hand with this process 
of monopolisation goes tho crushing dorni of the disintegrated 
small undertakings by colossal undertakings on a large sckle. 
For the proletariate and the working middle classes—the small 
burghers and peasants—this transformation implies a growing 
uncertainty of existence and increasing misery, need, sub¬ 
ordination, degradation, and exploitation. 

“ Private property in tho means of production, which formerly 
was a means of securing to the producer tho possession of his 
product, has to-day become the means of dispropriating the 
peasants, artisans, and small traders, and of placing tho non- 
workers—capitalists and largo landowners—in tho possession of 
tho workers’ products. Only the conversion of capitalist 
private property in tho means of production-land, mines, raw 
materials, tools, machines, moans of communication—into social 
property, and the conversion of tho production of commodities into 
Socialistic production carried on by society on our behalf, can cause 
the system jf large undertakings and tho continually increasing 
pjpductivity offtocial labour to become for the hitherto exploited 
cksJhg a source of the highest welfare and universally harmonious 
perfecth>n, instead of, as now,»a source of misery and oppres¬ 
sion." ‘ ‘ ^ • 

In this programme there is obviously no place or lot 'for a 
G^msn middle tlaha, whether of industry, trade, or agriculture. 
It spumes the reduction ofsocyty to a dead level of uniformity, 
with no T^ety of economic *jaidition #nd circumstance and no 
plSy for individual ^nterpaA. Above all—for this is the 
we^edl pajt of the Socialist mpeaWo men as tl»cy are—it fnila 
to reckon ^th oti^ of the elejaentary instincts in human nature, 
the instiiKt of possession, which is as strong in the sm/iUcst 
peasant as ifi thd largest' manorial proprietor, as strong 
simple handicraftf))nan who wolk# with his own too^ asm the 
myiu&etnier who owns fre|t factorie!^ as ftrong in.the mCunal 
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workman Vrho pnta hia 'ireekly savings into the^ municipal baijk 
as in thd' financier who lends to Sovereigns and Governinjgnts. 

To know how profoundly rooted is the proprietary instinct m the 
did German peasantry, particularly in the slow-moving agricul¬ 
tural districts of the South, is to understand why the Socialist 
ideals of nationalisation have made no headway whatever 
amongst the farmers, and have as little attraction in that quarter 
torday as thirty years ago. In indsstrial Prussia there weih in 
(lOO? 60 Socialist votes per 1,000 of the population; in still 
mifre industrial Saxony there were 92 such votes; in agricultural 
Bavaria there were only 36. “ 

Even the working classes are beginning to reject the fundamen¬ 
tal Marxian dogmas, for their own experience has proved them to 
bo false. One of the most widely read of Socialist trade unionist 
journals wrote recently: “It is a notorious fact that our party 
finds itself in an unpleasant situation, which threatens to 
become worse in the immediate future. Its most impiJrtant 
theoretical maxims have proved either untenable or disputable. 
The impoverishment theory must bo abandoned, the theory of an 
economic collapse cannot be maintained, the crisis theory has 
become very questionable, and the same holds good of the theory 
of chronic over-production and other doctrines. Amongst the 
masses of the workers there still survives a comparatively strong 
belief in those doctrines, but it is not found amongst the leaders 
of the party, and still loss in the labour Press. The consequence 
is that the party finds itself in the position of a'jhaky ship, %vd 
everybody is getting nervous.” • * 

Now. as over, the loaders lof the Socialist movement rely 
for propagandist»,8uccoBS upon two main factors—poverty and 
disctfntent. It is impossible, however, to ignore, much loss to 
stem, the ihfluoncos which are slowly but suihl/ diminishing %e 
sum and degree of poverty, andUhis hope of Socialism is tacitly 
regarded as lost, though .♦he MaVijdn fiction of the accumulating 
penury of the masses is.still uj^ed for controversial purposes. 
Bqt, the more- the appeal -to thl poverty of the marfy ■ lacks 
weight and point, the more is sTfoss laid up»n the inordinate 
wealth and luxury of the few; kiie contrasts whicA are thus 
ci'to^d are represented in the most lurid light; and the ■ 
“protefiiii^ato’’ is deliberatelj> incited to discontent and social 
' * Der Zimmertr, July) 1906. 
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dtsaffeetioD. I4 is do accident, bat part af a (alcnlated 
poli0)4 that amongst the many wise injunctions which thrf 
more responsible leaders of Socialism giro to their followers the 
injunction to thrift is never found. Every Gerninn town has a 
flourishing municipal savings bank, and though the sworking 
classes largely use this institution, it is often aga'iist the counsels 
of tjieir party advisers and their nowspapers. The providence 
which is naturally most discouraged is that wliich takes the form 
of investment in house property. Human nature is the sajn^ < 
everywhere, and thq German workman, even though a Sooinlist, 
is never happier than when he is able to put his savings into a 
small dwclling-honso and become an independent owner, free 
from worries from landlords and the anxieties of the rent day. 

The German tradition of the large tenement building makes 
this impossible in most industrial towns, except where “public 
utility ’’ building societies erect single-family or two-family houses, 
and allow tho occupiers to purchase them on easy terms, an 
inducement which everywhere proves singularly seductive. An 
interesting exception to tho rule is afforded in the few remaining 
towns in which tho small house still predominates, and in which, 
as a consequence, a groat many working men own their own 
dwallings. Here, in spite of all that tho Socialist theorists have 
been able to do, the attraction of material possession proves 
irresistible to the weaker brethren of the party. Those house 
owners cimlinu^to be Socialists in spite of their defection from 
pAiojple, they cheerfully pay their contributions into tho cam¬ 
paign (f^est which finances tho war against private property, but 
so long as the “future State” i^in the process of makinf fiiey 
see no redkon why they should renounce tlw sflbtle satisft^tion 
of \^ing landlord^ op a small scale. It is not'too miich p> say, 
indeed, that the great mass of ^ocial Democrats are nut kept 
together by their economic, p/jgramrne, or by any reasoned 
coivviction 4hat they would fill bettei* under a republican than 
under a^monarchical sjlitem. *ffhcy are profoundly discontented 
witb the existing distribntjorlof wealth, but as*the inelJBSfiity 
shifts to their advantage tln^iscontent is lessened, and when 
the working man jiecomes hiy own master his faith in radibakv 
measures of locial amelioration, is^ quickl;^ shaken. • 

But a fuller and pawerfnk cause of the ^niporar^eclipse of 
Socialism iS the ^mparatire baxreuaess of its parliamentary 
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activity. ,*8ixty» years ag;o Karl Marx «and Friedrich Engels 
brged the working classes to work for the attainment of pqjitical 
power as i. condition of their emancipation. No political party 
in Germany is so strong numerically as the Social Democratic 
party, y3t intrinsically none is so weak, and in practical in- 
fluence none is, so ineffectual. The, reason is that throughout 
the whole of its history the party has been trying to achjeve 
positive results by negative means. The Socialists are fond of 
Vecalling the statement once made by Prince Bismarck, that 
“ If there had been no Social Democrats, and if many people 
had not feared them, the moderate progress which we have 
achieved in social reform would never have been made at all” ; • 
yet, in so speaking. Prince Bismarck referred only to the critical 
attitude of Socialism, and to the last he complained that this 
attitude had never been other than negative and obstructive. 

“ Social Democracy has achieved nothing positive,” said Prince 
Billow in the Eeichstag on January 20,1907. “ Even the great 
socio-political laws of the Empire have been passed without its 
help. Whenever a disposition to co-operate in positive work has 
appeared in its ranks, the despotism and revolutionary arrogance 
of the loaders have sought to destroy it.” There is much in the 
parliamentary policy of Socialism to justify this severe judgment, 
which indeed is shared by many Socialists themselves. One of 
the most responsible of Socialist trade unionist journals wrote 
just before the last election ; “ To-day Social Domocra!!} disposes 
of over three million votes, and has seventy-eight representatives 
in the Beichstag. One would think that such a power^ys thnt 
ougi&t to be able to exert some influence in poetics, r.nd to follow 
Buch^a policy ds^os'd make it impossible for the Government to 
treat tte party, as it does, with indifference.”! , 

The fact is that Socialism Joes not know, and has never 
known, what it wants. Cmjlepged to aflBrm a positive 

State policy, it takes rt'fuge int |.hrase8, or flatly denies the 
obligation to contemplate the practical‘realisation of jts own 
the 0 il»,s. When invited recently for the hundredth time to 
inform the Reichstag what the^^ocialists-would ■ do if they 
■ hsii.* majority, all Herr Bebel could answer (May 26, 1906) 
wa8~:K4U^i:ve had a'majority yie slhould naturally alter the 

' • November ISSi; /' * 
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i^stem (of gpwrcmeat) according to* our id^a anS carry on 
a fonpign policy wUbse aim it would be to create everywhere 
the belief ^hat we not only wished for peace but that we 
regarded it as our highest duty to emulate other nations in the 
furtherance of culture.” An admirable sentiment, truljfc yet ono 
which throws no light whatever upon the practical diliicultics of 
ecOjUomic Socialism. “It is not tlie duty of Social Democracy,” 
writes another of its champions, “ to prescribe the course of its 
own development. It has only to remove the obstacles to thft, 
development. It ^ has to pave the way for the evolu^on of 
Socialistic society; it has not to construct that form of society 
by artificial means.” In other words, society is asked to accept 
a social system which is not, and cannot bo, defined; to 
commit itself to a voyage on an unknown sea without rudder 
or compass ; to set out, like the patriarch of old, for a promised 
laiii^ not knowing whither it goes. Under the circumstances, it 
is comforting to know that, even on their own argument, there 
is no certainty whatever that tho economic evolution which 
Socialists are supposed to bo facilitating will bo Socialistic at 
all. “ Tho contention,” writes tho Socialist Herr Kolb, in tho 
Neue GcidUchaft, “ that tho collapse of the capitalist social order 
lias in tho nature of capitalist dcveloiimcnt, and is a necessity 
which cannot bo averted, is only a contention, a hypothesis, 
which cannot bo proved by Marxism or anything else, or bo 
scientifieSlly established at all.” 

'14 a rcason^o sought for this barrenness, which is obvious to 
«very*^outside observer, and is admitted liy many Socialists of 
authority, the petrified dogmfts and programmes whicii fio so 
heavily Upon the paj-ty will once more fur|jjsh Wlf the explanation 
tltat is needful.^ “In the divorce from actuarity,” wj-ott^recently 
Herr R. .Calwer in tho Snzj^lMsche Mnnatshe/te, " in tho 
retention of outlived views,w'^ch no longer apply to the present 
tide, and in purely negativfelcriticislfi, and thus in the lack of 
prac^i^al and positiv* worlf,M see the principal causes of the 
dcAat of Social Democrjcif In‘spite of all *our organisation 
and agit^ion *we shall oAfy if we—tho strongest party in 
Germany—do nijt cease to protend to be able to cure theiworh^ 
with ready-fhade prescriptipgs,” To quMo anothe| aiitfvity of 
equal weight, Dr.^.^Bcmstein : The cji^ch-makiilg theoretical 
vmfks of 'Marx ,date aliAo^ exclusively from the ’fifties and. 
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’sixties of last oentnr;, when the lahoo^ moveinent, eTen is 
England, still suffered continual defeats and was stmggliijif for 
recognition. ' Since then the most momentous transformations 
hive taken place in this as in other spheres of economic life; 
there has, been a great change in the balance of power, and with 
this change new,questions have entered the foreground. Yet in¬ 
stead of grappling with these questions and objectively investi¬ 
gating their socio-political significance—of course, from the 
, ^«andpoint of the working class—the uncompromising Marxists 
have qply heeded them in so far as they appeared to confinn 
inherited doctrines, and for the rest they have either ignored 
them or attempted to argue them away.” • The attitude of the 
intelligent working classes is well reflected by the Socialist 
trade unionist journal which spoke of “ the political impotence 
of the party, which can neither go forward nor backward, 
because it is bound hand and foot by a programme which is 
out of touch with the times, and by the perverse policy which has 
followed from it.” t 

Only in the little circle which dictates the policy of the party, 
the “ old gang ” which thinks, speaks, and acts to-day just as 
forty years ago, does the belief still prevail that all is well with 
the cause, and that nothing in its programme can bo altered 4>r 
the bettor. How entirely out of touch with the actual thoi^ht 
of tho day is the spirit which prevails in that quarter is well 
illustrated by a remark recently made by tho party's, official 
organ, tho Vorwdrts.l ‘‘A professor,” it gravely said, "wTm 
would venture to lecture on Marxian political economy i^ 
impo'ssijile in a Gorman university.” One nqight ,pafety add, 
just as imposstbio one who would lecture op astrology or 
Empedoclean cosmogony. 

One of tile best-known writers of the Sociahst party, Herr 
Parvus, said a short time ago, ‘^pnr^ party forms a rich assort¬ 
ment of the most various c.piniondjV|liich are in contradiction to 
our programme.” The words ej^actly ^escribe tho present 
positict, The one and indivisible Socialist party is made up 
of a mass of “schools” and “ diasclions,” foi the,most part 
.incoherent and incompatible, and to qome extent' mutually 
doslrl^JjWe, ,,and they are only kept together by a common 
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mtagonism individoalistio capitalism, 'oinfially and before 
the-%orld the party ^till rests on the theories of Marx and the 
programme* which have been drawn up in acoordsnc’e with them, 
yet opposed to this superstitious reverence for hoary dogma is dn 
energetic body of young revisionists and outspoken rebels, who 
have only refrained from pushing their influence to extremes 
frop a well-justified fear l^st the new wine of their doctrine 
should rend the old bottles of tradition, to the temporary dis¬ 
comfiture of the entire Socialist cause. Thus while the part^ fb, 
on the whole a Frje Trade party with heart and soul, it hjs able 
writers, like Herr Max Schippel, who are openly Protectionist. 
Again, it is strongly anti-agrarian, yet a Richard Calwcr warns 
his colleagues that they can no more hope to repeal tho agrarian 
legislation than to reverse tho tides, and that as between an 
industrial and an agricultural Germany ho greatly prefers 
tho latter, and is prepared to vote all tho special protective laws 
which the interests of the land may render necessary. Tho party 
is officially anti-colonial in sentiment, yet its congresses cannot or 
dare not unite on a plain resolution opposing tho colonial move¬ 
ment. It is officially anti-military, yet it fears to appear openly 
hostile to tho army, for tho masses of tho workers would not 
follow it. Even on so fundamental a doctrine as the nationalisa- 
tioif of property dangerous reservations are held. A short time 
a(U;r the death of llcrr Ignai; Auer in 1907 a friend of that able 
and dovefcd leader of tho Socialist party told tho story of how 
Au^i^had endj?avourcd on one occasion to win him over to the 
gausee Answering that tho Marxian doctrine of the centralised 
regulaRon pro^uefion and ceffisumptiou was enough tO|pr6vcnt 
him froih becwmin^ a Socialist, Auer a^nc» sejoiuod, “ Con- 
tr|li8ed regulation of fiddlesticks I What Sfensible^ man‘wants 
such a thing I 

A party so divided can i^ver ne a serious danger to any State 
or^order ci society ; and so io^g as the German nature continues 
as critical as in all ages it ‘l^s been, so long will tho antidote 
to'jSocialism be provided bw itsdif. In its (Jssonce ^ierman 
Socialism is deStauctive, ‘anifl happily for tho society which it 
seeks to‘subvert^ it ^ fof tho present busy destroyir^ oj. 
at least tratsforming, itself. A party «f one min^, r^f^^utely 
bent on prosecuting a sjngfe *aim, might conc^vably have 
scUeved aubstanfral fesults, evenl untler the ainfavoUrable ^ 
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conditions' created by German political life#, But Social 
Democracy has from the first divided itb forces. It ^kes 
not merely ' the working classes but the whole .world into 
its purview. It seeks not only to reform the economic basis of 
society, hut it dogmatises with equal courage and confidence on 
science, art, plulosophy, and religiop, and in thus aiming at 
doing everything it in fact does nothing. Of all futile spectacles 
offered by German political life none is so strange or so tragic 
, tft that of a huge party, numbering now three and a quarter 
million adults, engaged year after year, and decade after decade, 
in the vain task of beating the air. 

It is not likely that the uncompromising attitude which has 
doomed the party to barrenness and failure in the past will long 
be allowed to continue, yet the concessions which sooner or later 
will have to bo made to the now and more accommodating spirit 
that is assorting itself are concessions which will weaken sonje of 
the characteristics of Socialism which are most pernicious in the 
eyes of the burgher parties. Herr Bobel can still say ; “ It is not 
a question of whether we achieve this or that; for us the 
principal thing is that we put forward certain claims which no 
other party can put forward; ” but Herr Behel here speaks for a 
moribund wing of the party, and growing numbers, both of the 
leaders and the followers of Socialism, are disposed to work* for 
immediate practical results, instead of staking their energfts 
and hopes upon remote possibilities. There is. of 'course, a 
radical school which is still as restless and unreasoning as evel^ 
regarding all attempts to improve the present position, df the 
working classes, by methods wtich the law -appreves and in 
which other paftfos »->n co-operate, as treachery to tlie sacred 
cause, and insisting that Socialists shall accept nothing short of 
the whole loaf of Marxian ecoi^omics, however long they may 
have to wait for it; but these counsels of despair no longer SSiold 
the field, for a judicious oifportuni^f is nowadays popular. 

“ Wo should keep the future befoft us," s'lys Herr von VclJmar, 
the Bs‘...rian ledder of tho party, “^ut not forget the near Jind 
immediate duty of tho moment, fijst ns natilral operations are 
•SMt^'VTTOught by pudden and unconnected upheavals, so social 
systeiw* cannot bo dfssolved by any arbitrary methods. An 
artificial cret tion is as little possible as a sadden subversion and 
recommencetnent; rather," the' old grows gradually—fiir* too 
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gradntUy foi; ^th* idealist—bnt sarel; into tthe njv. The 
necevary thing is that we should follow a practical everyday 
policy. A policy that says, ‘ If I cannot have my way Pwon’t play 
with yon any more,' is not the policy of serious men but ‘of 
children. Serious men set themselves ideals, but they realise 
how long is the way to their attainment and hnjv many are the 
eb^tacios which have to be ^overcome.” Answering the conten¬ 
tion of the extremists that under the present social order nothing 
real, helpful, and effective can be done for the people, Herr.vdh. 
Vollmar says: “ Iji my opinion it cun, though only, it itf true, 
in small measure in comparison with our ideal for the future. 
The history of all modern countries, and especially the history of 
labour legislation, shows this conspicuously. Or must wo say 
that all the painfully achieved stages of development, from the 
beginning of the English factory legislation to the present time, 
all ^ho progressive restrictions of the employer’s formerly un¬ 
limited right of exploitation, are of no value to the workers? 
The contention is advanced that all laws for tho protection of 
labour are absolutely worthless, are of no advantage to the 
workers, nay, are only injurious and obstructive to the movement 
for the emancipation of the people, that the man who troubles 
ak)ut small monetary improvements is useless for the revolution, 
an^ that we should only see the hopelessness of the present and 
fV the rest turn our eyes to tho longed-for future. But such a 
view implies ^t bottom nothing but a policy of sterility and 
Hesp^ir. Its.principlc may be expressed in tho anarchist maxim, 
i The'^orse off people are the better!' ” • 

Nor is H«rr v(jp Vollmar al8ne in advocating the adoption of 
a policy Tor tlie present that shall pavo^ wiiyTor a larggr pro- 
ggkmme for the^ future. Sentiments of the same kind a^ to-day 
a commonplace of Socialist li^raturo. Many of tho modern 
So(#alists—tho word modqfn is used advisedly, for the leaders 
f(W tho mtist part belong to »ieriod wSich can only be called pale¬ 
ontological—recogninp thatt^'* future of their cause is conditioned 
by* the nefessity of findijig|some tolerable moHut vivmdi with 
the progyJBsivo'lmrgher palfles. “What can bo done,’' asks 
one of these, “ sp that those sections of tly> bourgeouie 
political coSrse runs a long yav paralltl with o«j owf? way at 
least maroh so lollg with us as their own interest j^ray require? 

• •• Uber AotgabtK det daatscUko SoiialdemoknAie.” 
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Let it not W sai^ *hat it is no business af Social Democrats to 
puzzle their heads about the Liberals. It if a question hqje of 
what wc can‘do to help German Liberalism to have, clear ideas 
about itsolf, for this is the problem of our time: to create for 
Social Democracy middle-class parties capable and worthy of 
being allied witli it. Let that bo done aijd we shall have taken 
a great step forward ; if wo fail we ^must accustom ourselveq to 
tho thought that Social Democracy will have to rely entirely 
.i^on itself. Then wo shall be three million electors against 
I eight millions. That need not, indeed, discourage us, yet it 
would bo pleasanter, and tho Gorman working classes would 
have better promise of success, if, in addition to the three 
millions whom wc number, three millions more in tho bourgeois 
camp might bo counted ready to ally themselves with labour in 
a work of resolnto political and social reform.” To quote only 
ono further spokesman of tlio party, Herr Hue, a member of the 
Reichstag: “ Tho cause of tho friends of tho people will pro¬ 
gress in tho degree that we endeavour to co-operate with the 
honestly Liberal portion of the bourgeoisie. As tho reactionaries 
combine, so lot us unite all opponents of reaction in a struggle 
for light and liberty." 

An alliance between Radicalism and Social Democracy #o 
longer seems inconceivable to-day. There was a time, ‘not 
many years ago, when an understanding between these t^fjio 
parties was impossible, as much because of want of .genuine 
sympathy with social reform in Radical circles as ot,irreconci|abl€ 
doctrinarianisra on the part of Socialism. It is hardly toq 
mucb tq say that tho entire Socialist movement^is a (esul^of the 
neglect of the Iwtghotparties of forty years ago t(> recognise the 
social OTpls ground them. This neglect was, indeed, palliated Jin 
some degree by tho fact that ini^iortant national problems were 
then knocking at the door, so that thp Governments and legfela- 
tures wore unabm to concentrate attsstion upon a homely question 
like that of the condition of the pspple, y^ it has left a hjgacy 
of trowbles behitid it. Neverthclest, it cannot bo said that the 
industrial conditions of those dayiribad though'thcyiwere, were 
•^SQinparable with tbpso which prevailed ii; Lanj;a3hire 'when the 
cotto|^hade,^as being ‘built up on the inhuman ez\)loitation of 
child life, german social historians, fron^ Kv>rl Maet forward, 
, have made much capital ant of the^crfielties^incideiital tc..t)ie 
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fint beginnings pf the f ngliah factory ^tetn,4nd a suggestion 
of cant is at times obtrusive in their satisfaction that snbh things, 
were never kn 9 wn in Germany. Looking back, we,all agree 
that the conditions were in many respects terrible. It is a 
mistake, however, to take the factory system as it exjstod in 
England seventy or eighty years ago and view it as an isolated 
and disjointed fact, apart from the general coiidifions of society 
then prevalent. The overworked and underfed English factory 
operative of the first quarter of the nineteenth century and th» 
child slave, who passed almost from the cradlo into the workshbp, 
were only possible because the entire humanitarian sentiment of 
that time was so little developed: to be judged fairly they must bo 
placed side by side with other signs and characteristics of tho 
ago—the slave trade (only effectively abolished in 1811), tho 
old Poor Laws and Poor-Law administration, tho unreformed 
prisons, imprisonment for debt, and tho like. Placed in the 
social setting of the time, the worst evils of the early factory 
system in E.ngland—evils which Germany escaped because its 
industrial era had not opened—though to modern eyes appalling 
enough, do not stand out as something exceptional and abnormal. 

But booauso tho Gorman industrial revolution was of later 
ori^n than tho English, tho earlier conditions of labour were in 
entiae couttict with tho spirit of the time : tho contrast was too 
glaring, too flagrant. Hence tho German labour parly began 
with denjands upon society and the State which were extreme 
wlien compare# with those which satisfied tho working classes 
and Tfce public conscience of England at a parallel stage of 
industrtal dovelopmftit in this country. Unfortunat^lya for 
Gormanji and for\he entire course of its socialji/o, there was at 
that time no hope fdl: the working classotrtC aiy existing pcflitical 
paTty or politicifl nfovemont, noj^ did there exist any infelligcnt 
and jvidespread social spirit? Prussia had had a Parliament since 
1851, but.it was so engros?jd. with cjnstitntiojiat and Imperial 
politijg that it had no tipje^for domestic reforms. Tho first 
Imjielfkl met, that df the North»Gcrman Coiifcderation. was 
only estabyshei ip 1867? Jn neither legislature was there a 
truly sociil party. The Conservatives, then as now, were^the 
landed partj^ and*their interest in social j-cfofii was patiarchal 
and philanthropic rather thah aitatesmanlike ; tSe National 
Li^als were in the'meio'the partyjof itie new if^ustriolists; 
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while the'Radifefes Vere the party of s^f-help.and nnregeiTed 
andividualism, ineomuch that for years they opposed the totro- 
daction of factory inspection as an uhwarrantaljle ^interference 
with the relations of capital and labour. Hence it was that the 
nifw industrial class formed its own party, went its own way, and 
worked out its own schemes of class reformation. 

We have seen that this attitude of isolation has doomed 
the Socialist party to stagnation, and that it is s^eer 
discontent with the purely negative results of more than a 
generation of parliamentary efforts which to-day is causing 
conciliatory advances to be made to the constitutional demo¬ 
cratic groups. Obviously any alliance of the kind, however 
informal, would necessarily presuppose certain concessions on 
both sides—on the side of Radicalism the more open and 
unreserved adoption of a popular and working-class policy, 
on the side of Socialism the abandonment, or at least the 
suspense, of its extromcr demands, and especially its frmtless 
and useless crusade against monarchy, which is hollow, 
insincere, and tlieatrical, and has little real sympathy amongst the 
working classes, and in South Germany is not taken seriously 
at all. Upon all questions of loyalty and patriotism, indeed, the 
entire Socialist party is too commonly judged by the attitude %pd 
conduct of the more garrulous of its leaders, and as a resdlt it 
is misjudged. “ The Social Democracy of all other countriea,” 
said Prince Billow in the Reichstag on February “26, 1907, 
“ is with few exceptions true to its own people on greft 
national questions.” The implication was that the reverse hel^ 
good ir> Germany. It must bo admitted that the parliaiientary 
oratory and the Press of the party often give occasion for un¬ 
favourable comparisons bf this kind, though it would be an e^sy 
task to cite against every p'^oof of apparent anti-national 
sentiment adduciblo from those quarters equally or more 
convincing plbcfs of genuine patriotism. Herr Bebel has 
given utterance to many words • of an equivocal kind 05 ;. this 
subject, yet when at the Brfltoen congress of the party m 1904 
a delbgato proposed that a formal ‘Socialistic agitation should be 
beg!i,n amongst the recruits, both hi and Herr von Vollmar con- 
domnefi’the resolution; and Herr Bebel declared hi»“ confidence 
that if Germany were ever ill uanger of atiack the Socialists 
woulfi* take-up arms Hn defence of -tlW fatherland.’* 80 - ioo, 
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whUe the Stattgart intemationaf congre8»ol|Sociali«t8 in 1907 
(August 20th) 'passgd* a resolution, as long as a speech, against 
militarism, German delegates spoke against it amid the applause 
of their followers. Some of Herr von Vollmar’s words deserve 
quoting as representing the better and more reprosontaUve spirit , 
of German Socialism. Answering the French cosmopolitans he 
said:— * 

‘‘ Let me say what the lOorman Social Democrats will think 
and do. Militarism and war will ever find decisive opponents ♦n^ 
us. We are ready, as of old, to continue the strife, but we’will 
not let the sense «f battle bo distorted. It is untrue that inter¬ 
nationalism is anti-nationalism. It is untrue that we have 
no fatherland. I say ‘ fatherland ’ without any hair-splitting. 
Love of humanity cannot hinder ns for a moment from being 
good Germans. Although we vigorously combat the egging on 
of peoples against each other, it is undesirable that nations 
shoald ocase and so form an indistinguishable pot pourri of 
peoples. To some, indeed, the fighting of militarism by the 
education of the masses may seem too slow a method, but from 
any speedier solution only anarchical recipes evolve, which 
are to be condemned on principle.” 

During one of the latest debates in the Reichstag on the 
estimates (April 24, 1907) the Minister for War, in 
answering Socialist criticism, declared, “ You deny the necessity 
olVthe apny.” The answer “No” came in unison from the 
Racialist grou^. 

In'fairness It should also be remembered that the Socialism of 
fhe So«th of Gcnnany, like the ^tire character of the people Hiere, 
is far mpre’modlrate and ductile than that of,4,he North, with 
the result thal the •relationships betweirf'the Scjcialists ahd the 
otfler parties and‘the Governjpents are in the South almost 
invftfiably'smooth where mot actually cordial. Although a 
resolution^ of the national* party declares it tv^be contrary to 
g(#)d principle, and in pracjicp quite unallowable, for Socialists 
to v^ a Budget, otf the ground»that to do s« is tfiM,endorse 
the*existing political system, Jhe Socialist groups in the Diets of 
Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and jpaden commit this act of treapjjcry 
with clear cqpscieftces. * The North German Socialist is perfectly 
willing to rocogniag the existing j»rder to the extent*of using the 
elestoral Uws; he (foe« l^is beat tj wic seats Sni iB*hever 
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slow to claim anfl cccufy th*e Beats won; he loyally aocepip 
the fonnU of t^e Legislature; he wor^s, hard and honestly 
on Parliaineatary Committees; he freely votes expenditufh and 
introduces measures involving new taxation—all this he does, 
and regards as justifiable and consistent; yet when it comes 
to giving final sanction to taxes for which he has made himself 
responsible he 'moodily withdraws from' the sitting, abhorring a 
Budget as an unclean thing. For this attitude, incomprehen¬ 
sible to the South German Socialist, there is no justification 
whatever in reason or logic : it is solely attributable to the fact 
that once upon a time it was enjoined by a party resolution, 
still unrepealed, and that a principle of action should have been 
affirmed in that solemn manner is conclusive for the stolid 
and phlegmatic Socialist of the North. The attitude would 
be trivial and insignificant were it not for the further evidence 
it affords of the slavodora to phrases and traditions which 
is so fatally characteristic of the Socialist party, and which 
makes many of its methods as ineffectual and unpractical as 
are its measures. 

So, too, the Socialist of the South attaches but an academic 
interest to the republican theories which are terribly serious 
to some of his North German colleagues, since they are laid 
down in the programme. On the birth of a prince to the Gpand 
Ducal house of Baden in the spring of 1906 the Socialist 
deputy for Mannheim, the leader of the party in tjiat StSte, 
promptly paid a loyal visit of respect to the roigigng family, aijd 
was received with the same cordiality as the oldest member of 
the aristocracy. In the snmmef of 1907 the Socialistt of tlfo 
Lower' House, of the Hessian Diet voted an address to their 
Grand Duke, and.wlf*...'* the official organ of the party in Berlin 
protested in hysterical language their leader, D-. David, replied 
that it was necessary to “ discriminate in the treatment of 
the various CW’''i^an princes.” In Vi’urtemborg and Bavaria the 
attitude of the Socialists towards the reigning houses is no lass 
loyal and doc, 9 rous; and in the homes* of the working class 
it is no uncommon thing for por;^raits of royaj personages and 
Social Democratic leaders to hang,side by side. Gn, the other 
hand,, jt was a' 3out|)i Go'man Minister President who «»id 
in 1904 in' the Diet of his State (Baden) ^lat “ the Socialist 
movement \.aB a legifjmate political nyivement, and jie wou^ be 
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aon^ifit had bo rep^psentation in th*at a8sA»bly.”'^When in 
1T907 a Social Deiftocratic railway workshop mcchanio waS 
elected to tJie.Bavarian Lower House his employer, *the State, 
continued to pay his wages while ho was absent from wofk 
discharging his legislative duties, though he generally voted 
against the Qovernmont. . 

What is difficult for oiitsidcrs to understand is the fact 
thal the very Socialists who’ protest most energetically against 
any such recognition of the existing political and social ordc|: as • 
might be implied by voting Budgets are loudest in thei* com¬ 
plaints that the constitutions of several of the German States do 
not allow them a representation proportionate to their numbers, 
and most deeply resent the denial to Socialists of official 
positions carrying State authority. In Prussia Socialist Mayors, 
members of Mmiicipal Executives, jurymen, and the like are im¬ 
possible, not because they are never elected, but because the 
Government refuses to confirm such appointments, and to the 
Socialists their exclusion from offices of the kind is a standing 
grievance. The contention of the Government, supported by legal 
decisions, is that a Social Democratic public official is a contradi- 
tion, for so long as Social Democracy seeks the subversion 
of society and the State such an official could not honestly do 
his duty.* Theoretically the argument is incontrovertible, 
though the fact that it is equally applicable to Socialist 
legislator^!; soldiers, and even electors and taxpayers, proves of 
L«w little valyfe is abstract reasoning in practical affairs, 
j Upon all such questions of civil qualification the Basical 
groups *arc jn unison with tie extreme parly of thq Eeft, 
contenditfg thaj. a*littlo less logic arid more knor. Ddge of human 
nature would make ‘for a bettor feeliirg’bn bdth sides, and that 
the inevitable 'effect of stamping Socialists as necessarily 
enenaies of the State is that'it tends to make them so. It would 
be interesting to speculate, upon the courSi’''Miich Social 
Demassacy might have taker? bad it at the outset been treated, 

•• * o 1 .« 

^ ”4 .CD ' 

• In 1907 yie CWe^ AdminiStratfve Court of Prussia {Oberverwaldinjis- 
geriebt) declined that a communal Resident who had become a Social Democrat 
disqualified himself frjm hoyiinc^tlice further under DiBciplinary»£jaw 
of July 21, IPj^, which stales*that “An official who violates tklh duties 
impost upon him by hie office, or by bi8'i>«baviour, either in b.J office of out¬ 
side, shows himself uliWor.ihy of the respect, deference, or confideooe which 
bis profession •requires, shall ke subject to th^ proiasions of this Uw.”^ 

- 81 ‘ 
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by a generation ijcAr passed away, with more underetanding and 
more tolefance. When Herr Bebel sat in'the North Q-ejman 
Diet in 186T he could say, “ I belong simply to the radical- 
democratic, or, if you like, the people’s party.” It is easy to see 
to-day thfit it would have been worth a king's ransom to have 
kept the Saxon^wood-turner in the chjnnels of constitutional 
agitation, as might once have seempd possible. ^ 

Leokiog to the immediate future, therefore, it seems less 
liholy that the existing divisions within the Socialist ranks 
upon questions of doctrine and policy will lead to disintegration, 
than that they will bo resolved by such modifications in the 
party’s attitude towards questions of practical politics as will 
facilitate action with other groups equally interested in the 
welfare of the people. No renunciation of ultimate aims will be 
required of the idealists of the party, but they will probably see 
the wisdom of joining their “ realist ” colleagues in concentrating 
attention upon reforms realisable in the present, and mamng 
each of these a starting-point for new effort. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


THE POLIBH QUESTION 


Prince Bidtnarck on the Polish question—Germanism vfr$ui Polonium—IncreMe 
of the Polish population in tho East of Prussia —Poles m the West— 
Spread of the Polish mo»emcnt to Silesia - IncDnstiincy of the Pruisian 
Govi-rninent’s Polish policy--Tho Poloa will not sacrifice their causo to 
their reliKion—The Polish indictment—The language question—The 
promise of King Fr».*tlerick William III, of Prussia—Abolition of Polish 
from the achooh The sehool strikes of 1901 and 190C—The ‘‘Settle¬ 
ment “of tho Polish provinces-—How the Polea have counteracted the 
Government’s endeavours—Activity of the Polish land banks—German 
landowners sell to Polish buytrs—Tho compotillon for land hae resulted 
in eicpH-sivo pricoa -Economic results of the aettleinent scheme—The 
prosperity of the Polish districts increased—Political failure of the 
Bcheme— The Poles more numerous and infiut-nlial than ever--The rise 
of a Polinh middle class—Tho new expropriation law—Attitude of the 
S Polos towards the Gormans—Intolerance answered by intolerance—The 
Polish political asaociations—The alleged revolutionary aims of the 
Polish movement. 


^I^VER smeo the final partition of the Polish kingdom has 
uM ^he Polish qu^tion disappeared even temporarily from tho 
political cafeulatjpns of the E jkt European Powers. Tfeo ffigni- 
ficance of tho*problj;m for Prussia in psrticuli^was to the last 
o»e of Prince ^Biiimarck’s gravest rcitcctions, as njay J)o seen 
from various passages in hjs last published memoirs. 

‘*In the Polish quostio#,” he writes, “Austria is confronted 
by no such dilBcultios ns Ibr ns aro'indissolIfUiy ^ound np with 
thrtShstftblishmont yf Polfslfindtyendencc—difficulties incident 
to*the adjhstmeut of thg respective claims of* PoleS'and Gor¬ 
mans in ftilan^ ahd West Pfussia and to the situation of East 
Prussia. Our geogruphjctl position and ^W. internuxturo of 
both natioifatitios in the Eastern Provinces, inclj^in^ Silesia, 
compel u8*to retard, as far*as possible, tho opening of thePolish 
Jif» ’ • - i 
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question, alid even^'in 1868 made it appear advisatile to do onr.* 
bast not to facilitate but to obviate the opening of this question 
by Ruisia.*’ ‘ Again, “ Galicia is altogether wore loosely 
connected with the Austrian monarchy than Posen and West 
Prussia with the Prussian monarchy. The Austrian trans-Car¬ 
pathian eastern province lies open without natural boundary oh 
that side, and Austria would by no means be weakened by i^s 
abandonment, provided it could find compensation in the basin of 
th{) Danube for its five or six million Poles and Ruthenes. Plans 
j of the sqrt, but taking the shape of the tronsferjnco of Roumania 
and tho 8outhorn-Slav populations to Austria in exchange for 
Galicia, and tho resuscitation of Poland under tho sway of an 
archduke, were considered officially and unofficially during the 
Crimean War and in 1863. The Old Prussian provinces are, 
however, separated from Posen and West Prussia by no natural 
boundary, and their abandonment by Prussia would be impos¬ 
sible. lleiico among the preconditions of an ofl’ensive alliance 
between Germany and Austria the settlement of the future of 
Poland presents a problem of unusual difficulty.” 

To tho last Bismarck saw no possible solution of the problem. 
“ Any arrangement,” ho writes, “ likely to satisfy Poland in the 
provinces of West Prussia and Posen and even in Silesia is im 
possible without the breaking up and decomposing of Prussia. ’ 

It is, however, questionable whether the political aspect of the 
Polish problem weighs as seriously with Prussian statesmen to¬ 
day as the purely racial question whether Germanisimor Polopism 
shall ultimately dominate in the eastern part of tho mon^chy. 
Polish discontent, agitation, avowal of national aspirations— 
these things are ,.erennial and change only in form and degree. 
What has of late siartleu the whole Germanic population cf 
Prussia is the discovery that there has been going on, unobserved 
and almost unsuspected, a growth of Polish influence which Las 
already assumeu ^Lreatening proportions, and has, in fact, in 
certain parts of the Prussian monaichy entirely change^- »Le 
racial equil’brium to the displacement of Germanism—German 
sentiment, culture, ideals, institutions. A certain alarm was 
accordingly caused when a leading tjonomic journal (Conrad’s 
Jahrhiicirr der Natimalokonomie) called attention to the 
fact that “In many districts of West Prussia, Pcsen, and 
Silesia,' the Poles form the great mojo.ity—as far as 9C 
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cent.—of thp* popnlstion, while the eggilgate npmber of 
Slavic [in these enfire provinces] is about 12 per. cent, of the 
whole. The “towns of the entire East of Germany were a gene¬ 
ration ago Gorman to the core. The Polish districts in the East 
have preserved their former character, except that, owing to a 
Ifrge natural increase and a strong migration wf Germans, the 
Slav race has further increased its predominance. But a groat 
revolution has gradually set in, and one which in the future wjll 
make itself felt with increasing force—the towns in the East aref 
being ‘Poloniscd,’ A furllier new and rapidly-growing move¬ 
ment is the migration of Slav labourers in united bauds to the 
industrial districts of the West.” 

Written several years ago, tlicso words exhaust the signifi¬ 
cance of the Polish awakening still less now than then, fora host 
of independent facts might bo cited in corroboration. It is not 
mejely that the Poles have strengthened their position in the 
traditional strongholds of tho race ; they arc conquering districts 
which have immemorially been oec\ipied exclusively by Germans. 

■ In 1860 there was not a single Polish workman in tho industrial 
districts of Westphalia and tho Lower Rhine : now there arc 
some 200,000 Poles of all ages thcro. There are twenty col¬ 
lieries employing more Polos than Germans, and in some cases 
the* Poles form 70 per cent, of tho whole. Nearly ten years ago 
a leading Polish Deputy, criticising the Settlement Bill, soon to 
bo refei^d prophesied in the Prussian Lower House : “ The 
*conqpquences of this law will bo that the Polish labourers will 
•be cd^pelied to migrate—they will cither cross tho ocean or they 
will flock t« thejargn towns."* Whatever be tho causogtho pre¬ 
diction ’itselDhas proved correct: a voiw coiisiflfrable expdus of 
population has t^ken place, but tlfe movement •hai» been a 
migrationt not an emigration. Polish labourers have left their 
naflve provinces by the, ten thousand and have supplanted 
Qerman labourers on their* own groUnd. Hfilce it came about 
tbiCff a time of depjessiofl dbveral years ago a Prussian Deputy 
made th^ serious appeal to tho Qovernmenf, in ft's imputed 
capacity socmk conciliate*: ‘‘ Should workpeople have to be 
discharged in Wsstphalia. Aid on the Lowe/ -Miino tho Gwvem- 
ment woulif cam gratitude if it used it/ influence J;o ifidoce tho 
employer8*to get‘?id<of the Poles first." ^ 

^iteost'eiJaaU;^ remMable is the sfi’oag footing which thet 
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Poles havf obtaix^d in Silesia, which newr had* 9 art or lot in* 
the old kingdom of Poland, though it is^us^ possible thal^their 
intrinsic rlicial infiaence here is artificially increased owing to 
the Sympathy and support which they receive from the German 
Ultramontanes, for when it is a question of Ultramontauism 
versus Protestaatism, the German Eoman Catholic is apt to 
forget his nationality, and to cast in his lot at the polls wjth 
candidates who, if they could, would be only too ready to undo 
•the Imperial unification which was wrought by “ blood and iron ” 
nearly rforty years ago.* Save to the Pap-Germanist, who 
feeds his patriotic soul upon the empty cry of “ Germany for the 
Gormans,” without understanding exactly what he means by it, 
the strength of the Polish influence would be a matter of in¬ 
difference were that influence to be reckoned amongst the 
centripetal forces in national life which make for political unity. 
Notoriously the opposite is the fact. Whatever be the pro¬ 
fessions, whatever the justification and the excuse, Polonism 
spoils anti-Prussianism, and becauso anti-Prussian it is also 
anti-Gorman, and by no exaggeration of charity can it, under 
present circumstances, bo regarded as a source of strength to 
either Monarchy or Empire. 

No one can reasonably doubt that the inconstancy of the 
Government in the treatment of the Polish population and of 
Polish movements is in part responsible for tho present difficulty 
of tho problem. Instead of pursuing a policy unwperifigly firm, 
yet not less scrupulously fair and just, a policy’-which, yhile 
making due statesmanlike allowance for .national sentjlnentr 
aimeh rt enlisting this sentimdht in the cajise ol the wider 
nationalism, Prussian rplers have only been consistent in incon- 
sistencyr for they have trfroughout vacillated, between yielding 
suavity and unbending rigour, .knd so, while the former policy 
has only provoked mistrust and con^’mely, the latter has Won 
for its authors, as feas inevitable, ho&tility and hatred.' Resent¬ 
ment is an emotion of longer life tlimr gratij^ude ; hence wljj'u I'he 
Pole sets ihe g6od things which have boon done for hSm against 
those'^which have mortally woumfid his pridb'and meedlessly 
provtked his ang:r. it is inevitable bhat .he should decide that 

* Bcne^tbe f'gni&cance ol the remark made b; the Cleric^ Volhizeitung 
ot Cologne apropoi of Fruieia'a “unhapf);Polish “Not onW la the 

antagon^rm baj'-een Oernivi and Slav revired, but also that Mtwren 
I OaffioUo and Proteatant—too big a handful, *Buiel7, at,nne tfine." 
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the balance r<imain8 pverwbelmingly ♦itb*th»i,latterf and abonld 
think and feel anda act accordingly. And to-day, as^r the laet 
hunlred ypars, there still goes on between the Pristfian Govern- 
ment and its administrative officials in the Polish districts; on 
the one hand, and the Polish people on the other, an,unceasing, 
feud, an unchanging contest for ascendancy, jpaintained with , 
ejual resolution ou both sides, the one seeking to assert German 
influence, ideas, culture, language, the other tenaciously, 
unwearyingly, and desperately resisting the onslaught wi^h*aU 
the strength and bitterness which pride of race and history, 
can generate. 

Nor, Roman Catholics though the Polos are almost to a man, 
has it proved possible to abate this war of races by the friendly 
interposition of the ecclesiastical arm. The Government may 
make concordat after concordat with the Papal See, removing 
successive difficulties between Germanism and Ultramontanism,* 
but by mutual consent the Polish question is regarded as beyond 
the sphere of negotiation. On the occa.sion of a visit to Gneson 
in August, 1904, the Emperor apj>ealcd to the Polos in the 
name of their religion to rally to the German cause. “ Upon 
the occasion of my last visit to the Vatican ” (May 4, 1903), he 
^aid, “ the venerable Leo XIII., in taking leave of me, clasped 
nfe by both hands and, Protestant though I am, ho gave me his 
blessing with this pledge: ‘ In the name of all Catholics who 
%ro yc** subjects, of whatever race and of every class, I vow and 
promise to ^ur Majesty that they will ever bo loyal subjects of 
, the.German Emperor and of the King of Prussia.’ Yours it 
will^e to make good the noWo words of the great and^veftcrable 
priestT that.affer his death faith may not b^broken with the 
German Emperor.” The impresskre’ appbal foiyid /esponsive 
*echo in Jthe "breasts of Germ'hn Catholics, but it loft the Polish 
Oatholics cold. ^ 

The ‘Poles evince a pathetic* attachwjnn; To the Roman 
for which they* would make any possible material 
gacnficer but in th*e matter of'national aspitatiowf nothing is 
asked from them, for Aothing could bo given. To ur^ them 
to a fofmal acccptaiyie oi Prussian soverci^'Hl* would bejo urg^ 
them to cease* to be toles. Poles Hhey are and aPojps they 
choose te remata—iiot Pjus4iii!is, not Germans, not Imperialists, 
^c» yet'Monar^hists^ save in re^ieaibranco of'the ftonarclyr 
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which is no more, #>r in aAticipation of the,monar«hy which they 
hope and'pray may yet exist again. For even in the deepest 
depth of nutibnal humiliation and distress the Pole, has never 
wa^^ered in his conviction that, in the words of his beloved 
song, “ Pjland is yet not lost.” For him Kosciuszko’s tragic 
lament, “ Finis Poloiiiae,” is an unspoken word. • 

If we would understand the perpetual friction which exists 
between the Prussian ruling classes and the Poles it is necessary 
Jo'inquire into the character and extent of the grievances which 
to-day keep the ancient feud alive. On the occasion of one of 
the often recurring debates on this subject in the Prussian Lower 
House Dr. Jazdzewski formulated the following charges:— 

“ No Pole can plead his own cause before the courts in his 
mother-tongue, and should ho wish to employ it before the 
administrative authorities he is not heard; 

“Immemorial names, with a millennium of history behind 
them, are summarily abolished at the instance of the sub¬ 
prefects, the Government and the Ministry; 

“ Family names are distorted by the authorities; 

“ Every class meeting is held under police surveillance, and 
opeu-air meetings are prohibited altogether; 

“ Polish theatrical performances are for the most parj 
forbidden or stoiiped.” • 

Assuming, and in fairness it should be assumed, that in 
advancing these charges the Polish leader unduly generalised 
from particular instances, there is yet suflicient fAyndation for 
them to explain the deep-rooted feeling of hatred and resent-, 
meiit v'hich the Polos entertain towards the ruling nation. The 
languago'grieva* -s, which lies at the root of afl tl;ose charges, 
is one \«hich falls on'theT-Jgs with peculiar severity, because ijj 
is the grievance which is most unfvorsal and which‘tou(;lies them 
in the most susceptible part of theiV being, wounding alike 
national, dom-jtL.j^nd religious sqfitiment. Historically the 
Poles unquestionably have right cm .their side, just ‘as^^-siBj. 
the hationsl. standpoint they have justice, in demanding th*t 
their language shall be not merely t£ilertited bul proteevted. On 
„the acquisition ^of the Polish provinces by Prussik, King 
Fredenck^illiam Til., •“ on his kingly word,'’ prouised “ on 
behalf of himlhlf and his aucce^..s6rs ” freedom'of religion and 
the malntena£V.e of thev Polish langn{ig« in ^mintBtfatio% i^ 
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fte law eour^Si and in the schools. * OradAlly, however, tho 
lingual right has bein withdrawn, and at the present time thd 
Polish language enjoys no special tolerance—indeed, no tolerance 
at all—in any department of ciril life. It is literally true that, 
alike in pleading for justice before the judicial tribuuak and in 
public intercourse one with another, tho Polo3,rfire no longer 
perjnitted to employ tho tongue whicli is natural to tho expres¬ 
sion of their thoughts, and the hardship is keenly felt. Not lo^ 
ago a meeting of Polish electors was called at Halle in order to' 
hear tho political jssues of tho day explained in their mother- 
speech by Polish Deputies, but tho police authorities, absolutely 
without legal right, required the use of German. Tho require¬ 
ment had of necessity to be obeyed, with tho result that the 
addresses given were incomprehensible to most of tho hearers— 
a singularly ingenious way of ensuring tho intelligent exercise of 
the franchise. 

On behalf of tho Prussian Government it is contended that 
there is constitutional justification for tho invasion and ultimate 
cancelling of Polish “ particular ’’ lingual rights. Granting that 
at tho time of the partition special franchises were promised to 
the inhabitants of tho appropriated territories—franchises which 
wye to include even “ national reprosentation and institutions ” 
lonf* before they wore thought of as suited t.o tho rest of tho 
Prussian monarchy—it is pointed out that half a century ago 
thi righW^of King and people underwent a complete change, in 
(hat they ceaiifd to be regulated by ta<'it and unwritten agree- 
ipent*»nd were put down in black and white in the form of a 
political constitution. _ It is, therefore, argued that the .^u^sian 
consititufion ot 1§51 must bo regarded as supjrfeding all pre- 
ex^ting political afrangciucnts. heus^lhat *l)y aci;*;pti«g that 
document Jtho ’Poles forfeited all right of appeal to earlier 
promises and guarantees.^ While, however, such m argument 
may be capable of satisfying tho ollwial coi^icnce, it fails to 
roip^hd objection o^f the'Psles that tho supiircssion of thpir 
language i8*a blow aimed at the rftce and at the stjffctitieB of 
hearth andiomd. .Still less docs it explain away the breach of 
the provismn of ,thc ^rui*ian Constitutioy jOiich expressly 
affirms that"'All Prussians are equal Ifcfore the ^aw.'# • 

The abolition of’Pcdish ftom’tffe scIkjoIs came last of all, and 
wi^ ii the tup of paspitation may So (Aid to have’been^lled. 
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DWidedfounsel/long held the hand of the Prue^an Minister if 
Education before the fateful step was.tak^n. Up to 1973 all 
Polish children were instructed in the language of their parents. 
Id that year the Government decreed that only German should 
be taught in the elementary schools, though an exception was 
made for religious teaching. This unmerited blow at natidha! 
sentiment caused the Polish peasantry, which had hitherto stood 
|.loof from the anti-Prussian movement, to join hands with the 
rest of the race. 

A lioro serious aggressive move was made in 1883, when 
an order was issued by the provincial Government of Posen 
requiring that in all urban elementary and private schools 
of the town of Posen, but in the elementary schools only in the 
other towns of the province, religious instruction should be im¬ 
parted in the German language if at least half the scholars in 
attendance wore of Gorman birth. The then Minister of iVluca- 
tion, Pr. von Gosslor, disapproved of the order, as did the 
Prussian House of Deputies of that day, and it was rescinded. 
Count Zcdlitz, the successor of Dr. von Gossler, maintained the 
same attitude, and under his regime the principle of imparting 
religious teaching in the language of the parents and the home 
was consistently upticld throughout Polish Prussia. It wan a 
later Minister, Dr. Studt, who ventured to reverse this prin^siple. 


justifying his action by considerations of State policy—the 
awkwardness of a bi-lingual system of educatio^, anJ’still more 
the persistent efforts of the Polos to make their privileged 


position a means of racial isolation. His decision stjjl holds 
goo’d.wnd in view of recent Jftnisterial, deqjaratmns it is not 
likely that th'iS'part oMho Government’s Polish policy will, for 
the present at least, beijconydored, in spite of the bittenoss 
which it has created. To make patters worse, » Ministerial 


decree of .^ril 12, 1899, required teachers to disuse PoRsh in 
the family cirefS. Thefe teachdts are, of course', Germans, 
imported from other parts ^of the* kingdom, who havOttittied 
Polish w7vos. 

The famous “ school strikes "‘ of 1906—ti fettingjcounterpart 
to^ho equallyTuamorable WreschAi.scJiool ecandals of 1901— 
caifte fc a yeminder oV the djpjh of aggravation caused by the 
langjiago m-ohibition. 'jhese strikes began in thb autumn of 
1906 and lasted into'the followinjf spring.* Th8y origiilkted in 
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ths diocese Qf Posenfbut spread to other ^s of*Jhe Polish 
encfwe and even to Breslau. In the diocese of Posen slonh 
40,000 chSdftn “ struck.” The rebellion began wifii a refusal 
to answer questions in German, and it ended in abstention from 
school altogether. Not only elementary schools butsgymnasia ' 
joined in the movement. A Prussian educatioaal journal thus 
summarised the judicial consequences of these organised re¬ 
bellions against the school authorities:— ^ 

“ Two hundred and eighty communal presidents and justice? 
have been cashiojed, and lilO Polish members of scluwl com- i 
mitteos, including 65 clergymen, have been relieved of their 
positions. For incitements to school strikes 85 priests have 
been sentenced to 20 months’ imprisonment in the aggregate, 
and the fines inllicted upon them have amounted to £317, while 
proceedings are still pending against 20 clergymen. The fines 
infiicted upon Polish editors amount to £972, and the terms ’ 
of imprisonment to 45 months. Further, about 1,450 parents 
have been fined £900 for the non-attendance of their children 
at school. Other private persons, being neither priests nor 
editors, have been sentenced to terms of imprisonment amount¬ 
ing to six and a half years for indictable oflences connected with 
iie school strikes. In addition to the heavy legal costs the 
stakes have cost the persons concerned some £1,550 and twelve 
years of imprisonment.” 

* How* the ^oles feel on this language question cannot bo better 
desiyibcd than by the following extract from a letter penned by 
•one ^ the most prominent members of the Polish aristocracy:— 

“ The Bolisl^ language hih been banished from tlis.s’chool, 
from the administjation, and ail public instiOiiS^s. So/ar has 
tiro embargo gomj that religioi|s teeming is no longer imparted 
to the children of thq communal schools in their mother-tongue 
but in German, a lang;*ge which they but little understand. 
(JratuitouB private instructlbn in thi^ Polish'tSnguago is punished 
or imprisonn^nt. ‘Itts required of teachers and officials 
0 # Polish*nationality that they sball only speik Gflman in the 
family cijMe, andthey arc ofttn removed from their native districts 
to distant parts qf thefouniry so that their Gprmanisation may be 
the better facilitated. . . . How far thd antagonisiji tothepolish 
national Sfentiment has g»no may bo judged from the fact that 
^ot'tong agb poljcc^ viitf? were maie fp the houses o^ Polisb 
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scholars /ttendiaf t'iie upper classes of higher, schools and 
Search made for Polish books of alleged ^propagandist ^’ten¬ 
dency. Verses and other literature quite insocerrt in character 
were confiscated and the scholars to whom they belonged were 
put in piaeon. Who is to blame in such a case, and who is the 
real ‘ agitator i? Surely not the scholar, who, refused tie 
opportunity of learning his mother-tongue “and the litcratvire 
and history of his country in school, endeavours to acquire that 
•knot^ledge in his spare time at home. Every right-loving person 
must rigard such treatment of loyal citizq^is as wrong and 
unjustifiable, and allow that it furnishes just cause for extreme 
ombitterment.” 

Nor is the abolition of the Polish language as far as the more 
zealous advocates of Germanism would go. There are those 
who seriously propose to close the rural schools of the Polish 
provinces entirely to teachers of Polish nationality, not bec%use 
they do not understand Gorman, but because, though teaching 
in the German language, they “ feel Polish ” and cannot 
sufficiently identify themselves with the sentiments and ideals 
of the ruling class. 

But the measure of repression which has embittered the Poles 
more than any other, and that without effecting the end ite 
authors had in view, is the “ colonisation ” of Polish distrfets 
with German settlers which has now been going on for two 
decades. This measure dates from 1886, and was one flf severHl 
heroic efforts made by Prince Bismarck to cope wit^ social jjrob-* 
loms on principles which required the assuipption that pq^iticab 
econ(ftn^had definitely been banfchcd to Jhe planet Mars. It 
was a copy ol'^iho “ inner colonisation ” policy pursued by the 
Groat T&lecter, King Fr(?t>>.rick JVilliam I., qnd Frederick tl»e 
Groat, and like all copies inferior to the origiiml. •Bismarck 
first contemplated the compulsory eiy'ropriation of the Polish 
landowners, '<fith a»^'iew to ■ radical «learance of the disaffected 
elements, and he expressed his wiHingn^s to expen3*'5fliW& 
million pourds dpon such a mSasure, but public opinifin was »ot 
behind him and he decided to try v#lunlary meoifs. • 

Thf sum of Ika millions was set ap^irt iq 188f for the purchase 
of Polish estates in the provinces of Posen and West Prussia, with 
a view to their disintegration Sn& rfvsale 4;o CTerman*settlers of 
.nnqneslionedfiational ainl political integlily. ^ot only the ittifl^ 
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five million potyida, bqj an additional twelve akd a millions 
voted later, have b«n spent in the way intended^ but withouf 
producing visible impression upon the difficulties Vhich this 
outlay of money was expected to solve. It is true that a certain 
number of German farmers have been drawn to the east of the 
monarchy from all parts of tho Empire, but the*ow clement of 
Germanism which has thus been introduced into tho Slav pro¬ 
vinces bears no appreciable proportion to that of Polonisiij, 
which now as before remains overwhelmingly preponderant and 
still gives tone to the entire life and thought of that ^lart of 
Prussia. Moreover, tho dispersion of tho settlement money lias 
afforded not a few imjiecunious Polish landowners timely relief 
under circumstances which had become very embarrassing. 
Directly any of those proprietors offered their encumbered 
estates for sale, the Land Commission rushed at them with 
tempting offers which cut out altogether the normal buyer and 
speculator. Worse still for tho operation of the Government’s 
plan, many of these landowners, after blandly disposing of their 
estates at inflated prices, expended tho proceeds in purchasing 
other estates on more advantageous terms, which estates they 
divided out in small holdings and placed in the hands of 
Polish tenants, thus effectively rendering nugatory the State’s 
Germanising endeavours. 

From the first the Poles have striven to defeat the Govern- 
maiit on jts own ground. When the Settlement Bill of 1886 
was passed thd^ answered tho challenge by establishing a largo 
Co-op^jativo Land Bank, tho capital being provided partly by 
co^opeAfivo societies and partly by Polish tradespeoj^^l ^nd 
industrialists* ^f 7ho Wns. Tho irony of the-situation was 
shown when the Government was cq-r{)olled to extend to this 
Land Bank,tho»priviloge8 which can be claimed by such institu- 
tion% in virtue of its’o^ law for tho promotion of peasant 
proprietors* (the Rentcngiiteigesctz), siuch p^Yilcgcs' including 
tlj^jg^f*State credit at SlJ per cent., terms lower than cov^d 
be ^bffined. in the o^en market. * Tho result vftis tiut by the 
end of the jear» Ui96 thi Pples had created exactly as ifiany 
proprietorS'of Polish nationally as the Colonisatiog Commisjiion 
had of German, anS that in a shorter time. 6ther Lamk Bwika 
were established 4ateg and to-day a capital ol 

£800,QPO, which is kejit J)UBily cu^ulfiUng *h!lb a ^rge 
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amount of capit|i ill th*e hands of private firnjs is employed 
in buying back from German proprietors at muefi land as the 
Governmebt ‘succeeds in acquiring from the Pole*., 
'Throughout it has been a game of stroke and counterstroke. 
Thus iq 1904 the Prussian Minister of Finance issued a rescript 
requiring all officials of public authorities to withdraw from 
Polish banks. The Poles promptly answered by withdrawing 
their savings from all the district savings banks and the German 
co-operative banks, and for the future traded with their own 
banks pxclusivoly. The balance of advantage has on the whole 
been with the Poles, who to-day hold more lanS in the “ settled ” 
provinces than twenty years ago. During the ten years 1896 
to 1906 the Germans lost to the Poles 12.5,000 acres, equal to 
1 per cent, of the area of the two provinces. The explanation 
is that since 1898 the Land Commission has had to buy almost 
solely from German proprietors. 

It is a sore point with the Government that so many German 
proprietors are willing to sell to the Poles if by so doing they can 
obtain a higher price than that offered by the Land Commission. 
Announcements like the following frequently occur in the news¬ 
papers circulating in the east of the monarchy; “ The estate of 
X (a German landowner) at Y, containing 1,200 Prussian 
morgen (940 acres), has boon sold for j£12,000 to the Poles Z. 
This is the second estate in this neighbourhood which has lately 
passed into Polish hands. The Polos are negotiating for two 
other estates adjacent.” Not long ago a Polish etvate belonging 
to a member of the Agrarian League was sold to the Polish 
Allotment Bank for £60,000. For the same estate tha'Settfe- 
ment Hoard olLrod some time before £47,600, vfhich was regarded 
as a Vair price. NaturaTy the defection ot so many German 
landowners is a sore point wit'A those of their •colleagues who 
believe that the presence of the Pole4 in fheir ancestral home is 
a danger tif 'the ‘^’tate, and to them'the Emperor addressed a 
pointed admonition when visiting Gnosen in AugUe*. 

“'The Gc'marr,” he said, “ .vho without justification sSls his 
property in the East sins against 4iis fatherland; whatever 
his class and age, his duty is to remain here. I fancy that a 
certain struggle between heart and reason goes on in the 
German’s bVoast. If a man fs 'in a positicn to make a good 
bargain the'heart sayj, ‘.Now retii;,e, withdraw, • gcr to .fhe far 
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(West, where ^ is ple{«ant.' Bat reason *mit^ then> come in 

•hd say, ‘ Doty first^nd pleasure after.’ To laboar here in the* 
East i% a i^aty to the Fatherland and to GermaniW, and just 
as the sentry may not leave his post, so Germans should not 
desert the East.” But German landownen find it difficult to 
vi^w matters in this light, and weariness of th^land and the 
prospect of selling out well induce many of their number not 
merely to withdraw but deliberately to make way for Poles. In 
1907 such a landed proprietor in West Prussia sold his csl^fe . 
to a Polish bank for i!12,500 more than the Land Comigission 
was prepared to pay. A son-in-law, a lieutenant in a Silesian 
garrison, was immediately afterwards given “ indefinite leave," 
and the meaning of the measure was clearly understood. 

The result of this competition for land has been to advance 
its market value to an unconscionable extent. When the Land 
Commission began its work it was able to buy as much land as 
it wSbod in West Prussia at L’lO per aero and in Posen at £12. 
Those low prices did not long continue, and since the competi¬ 
tion of Polish buyers has become keener, prices at least 60 per 
cent, higher have for some years had to bo paid, while latterly, 
owing to the necessity of buying in a rising market, the Com¬ 
mission has given more than X'24 per acre for land which twenty 
yearji ago cost^ust one-half. In West Prussia tho average price 
per hectare (2^ acres) increased from £26 8s. in 1886 to 
£30 9s. jfi 1895, to £41 Is. in 1900, and to £50 4s. in 1906. 
In Posen the%vcrago price per hectare increased from £30 Is. 
in 18I3|3 I'O 28. in 1890, to £40 11s. in 1900, and to 
in 1906. In some di«tricts of Posen the iucreaseihas 
been thi^jcfold. • * 

In judging {he work that has be^- done by the ,SotU?mont 
Board a clear distinction should be made between the political 
and^e economic aspSc^of the question. If the purpose had 
simply been the economic re^wakeniqg of thg.Polish'tlast there 
h^much to praise au(I U admire in the results that have 
bee^ achieved, for the Settled distriets have been«cntij»ely trans- 
.formed and,raised ^o a l<#vei,of prosperity never knowm brfore. 
From thi# standpoint thc^ settlement project is immensely 
interesting. •Certainly 'nothing exactly like *it has be|n ^ied 
in Germany beforw puriqg t)b(? twenty years thf settlement 
e^ariyent'hae been inapipgress th^ pwd Confiflissiofl has 
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purchased* 168 aftd 36 smaller p^sant properties in the 

province *of West Prussia, with an aggregate area of 222,445 
acres, and*in'the province of Posen 859 estates and 251 peasant 
prtjperties, with an area of 518,367 acres, making a total area 
bought, pd for the most part settled, of 740,807 acres, of which 
only a third ijps formerly in Polish hftods. For this land the 
Government has paid £12,516,000, at an average price per acre 
of £1,5 7s. in the province of West Prussia, and one of £17 fls. 
pfr.acro in Posen. The following is a summary of the work 
done 


Number of settlers’ families established in Polish districts ... 

11,957 


of labourers’ families siinilurly settled . 

453 

Total number of persons represented above . 

81,000 

Number of new villages founded. 

316 

»* 

of churches built. 

35 

It 

of chapels built. 

23 

I* 

of parsonage farms created . 

37 

>1 

of farm schools created. 

271 

It 

of farm-school houses built . 

7 

II 

of buildings provided for industrial purposes and 



agricultural experimental stations . 

270 


Cost ot the above buildings, £425,000. 
Amount o( land drained, 115,875 acres. 


Of the 11,957 peasant families who have been settled, 2,^8, 
or 24'4 per cent., already lived in the two settled provinces, 
4,925, or 41 per cent., came from other parts of Prussia,,1,671, pr 
14 per cent., came from other German States, and 2,435, or 20’8» 
per cent., were returned Gorman families from Russia. ,'It is 
noteworthy that 11,464 families,are Roman Catholic aiW 433 
Protestant. LRtlo systematic attempt had bee.i maae ito yet to 
settle iabourers on the land: the vast majority of the settlers 
are peasants, each with his own' holding of from 25 to 60 acres, 
which ho can work with the help of hisjumily or that of a sipgle 
labourer. T-he bc,s^ touau,^8 are fqjmd to be those who come 
from West and South-West Gepiijny; it is they wV<’. 1]^^ 
specially hyilt up the graziag industry which now foAis^so 
important a source of prosperity in the settled provinces. 

The Board jaot only creates now villages and communes: it 
endows them with funds. As a rule 6 per cent, of the value 
of the holdings in a newly-created commune,is set aside as a 
sort of dow/j for the commune. The l^oard also esta^ialies 
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ftgricDitanU associstioDs, loan 4nd savings ^anks, jprodootive 
6o-operative tocietijs, and other organisations and agSncies foe 
the benefit ff the farmers. It has been estimated that the 
return on {he money expended by the State, without counting 
the costs of administration, has been 2 per cent., though that 
ilj all probability is a vei 7 optimistic estimate. 

Tbo last published Government report on tfie work of the 
Sdltlcment Board stated :— 

“ The settled provinces, economically backward and poor Sn 
resources, have been fertilised by the stream of money wtich 
has been caused* directly and indirectly by the coloSisation 
mcasimes and the confidence shown by the other parts of the 
country in the Government’s policy, begun in 1886, and 
continued systematically over since. They have thus not only 
been able to pass successfully through the ordeal of the past 
two decades, so trying to agriculture, without suffering a relai)se, 
but*have brought the development of the land to a high level, so 
tliat its effects have favourably influenced industrial life. In the 
rapidity with which this result has been attained they have 
surpassed the other Eastern provinces, and so have made up for 
the lost ground. Waste lands and inferior land already in use 
have been brought into good cultivation on an extensive scale 
b^^he settlement scheme. Tlie crops have in the course of a 
decade been increased by more than one-half, and great progress 
hps bcen^mado in the working of the soil and in manuring. In 
.these mattes* the settled distriids everywhere take the lend. 
The development of cattle grazing has been extraordinary. In 
Uunsc^uence of the ’settlemeuj) there are twice as many lyrrses 
on thelamS area* thfico as many cattle, and ten^'smes *S'many 
pigs. In thil respect the settlements surpass the old peasant 
eSmmunes of,West Prussia a'^id i^sen. There h’as Seen the 
same process in th(^ breeding of fowls and in fruit-growing. 
Agricultuial education^id co-operation have alczto been pro- 
^gfedji^ A furlher result h*a^ been*a grear'extension of traffic 
m afl* pajts of the* settled pn^inces, and eg]iccially in the 
dmtricts most strongly solonisod. The railway goods j,raffic 
has doubled during the last ten years; the postal traffic has 
kept pace ijith it^ and tlfe*means of c(ynm«nicaTion have'been 
greatly improved,. In conseqiiesco of the more pmfitaSle use of 
th« soil caused by the* settfement schsm^ a far lajigar population 
• ‘ 32 • 
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is fed b^' the piovinces'; while on tha. fonner-. estates there; 
were on an average 30 persons to the square kilometre there 
are now 50, and these 50, who have taken the place of f olish 
labourers and foreign itinerant labourers, belong for the most 
part to Ihe independent, patriotic, and loyal strata of the 
population.” ^ • 

There is no reason to under-estimate the purely economic 
results which have thus been attained. They may not have 
■beep realised on sound commercial principles, for a political 
purpose^ has admittedly been the underlying motive, yet the 
gain to the settled provinces has been solid and substantial. 
Against these results, however, must be placed the increased 
disaffection of the displanted Poles and the aggravation of the 
entire Polish problem both in Prussia and in the adjoining 
countries, and these are political liabilities of the first order 
which weigh heavily against the economic assets of the colonisa¬ 
tion policy. The Poles, whether nobles, peasants, or labourers, 
resent the Govornrnont’s attempt to sup])lant them as a species 
of denationalisation which shows their rulers to be still imbued 
with the spirit that decreed the original partition of the Polish 
monarchy. Either, they argue, they are subjects of the Prus¬ 
sian Crown, in which case the adoption of legal measures t^ 
decimate them, and destroy their legitimate influence in their 
traditional homo, is subversive of every principle of State and 
civil justice, or they are aliens, an assumption which, to,^o them 
justice, they much prefer, in which case the prrfper thing for* 
Prussia to do is to wash its hands of the Slav populatioi^'alto¬ 
gether, leaving it to work out its own national salvation., *It is 
furthermore foit. as a grievance that the fhndif which afe used 
for the'ejcpropriatioti of tha^Poles are drawn-out of taxation to 
which the vikims of this policy of repression contribute equally 
with the rest of the population—in othqr Vords, that, so fai^as 
the Government ca*v compass its piirpoi.4, the Poles are being 
made their own executioners. , * *», '■w* 

The purely economic arguiacnts again^ the scheme talje, 
from the Polish standpoint, a secc^dat-y placf, though weighty 
enough in thenjpelves. The system o| peasant proprietary which 
is bejng ^et up in the place of the lar{);e bstates is an artificial 
system. It is true that there 'has of late yaars beqn a great 
improvfimenlr u. the mep who have bepn ^accepted as seiitlefi, yet 
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even now it is^Held that the class of cnltivatoA*attracl8d to the ^ 
PolishiproTincoB are^not, as a rule, the typical, hacdy, plodding 
sons of the doil who form the backbone of agriculture ererywhore, 
but men half rural, half urban, who have failed—or, at any rate, 
have not Bucceeded—at farming elsewhere, and, temptcSl by the 
litieral terms offered, are not averse to making a fresh experiment 
under entirely novel conditions, knowing that there will be 
behind them a benevolent Government, with a prodispositiop 
for coddling its protegh, since its policy and its credit are both 
bound up in their, success. In truth, the inducements "to life 
in the Polish districts are not strong enough for men of the 
right sort. In itself the Polish sphere of influence is not 
attractive to genuine peasants, who can always make a better 
livelihood in the western part of tho country, when equal 
facilities for getting upon tho land exist. Not only is tho 
atmasphero unfriendly—and all tho more so since tho Govern¬ 
ment by its settlement schomo set German and Polo anew by 
the ears—but the entire economic condition of tho country is 
backward, and all tho profitable markets aro distant or otherwiso 
difficult of access; for the fact that in the towns the Poles have 
great, and often controlling, power docs not help the Gorman 
settlers to obtain a ready sale for their produce. Added to this, 
thelPolish labourers upon whom the German farmer must depend 
are of a low class, and their inefficiency is but little compatible 
with a prtJspei^ua and progressive agriculture. 

But, the most pertinent objection to the colonisation scheme is 
tke. faA that it has failed entirely to effect tho object in view. 
That oHfcct.was the freaking* down of the Slav jscenjj('il!y in 
its stronghold in tliq East of Prussia and tho jiorRieation pf the 
Pdtish districts by* Germanicwpiri^find atmosphor*. Not the 
most convinced friend flf thq scheme would pretend that this end 
hastieen accomplished. ||Cho Government’s latest regort on tho 

S k of tljp Land Commissiifn says frankly •j0'‘ The significance 
&e*|3sults achieved^ies ICfis fti any real progress of Germanism 
thaA in the fact that its decline ^as at last boon checked and 
that Polonj*n now%hows sign* of retreat.” The language ft not 
enthusiastic, yet iU overstate* rather than un4erstateB tho fe^ts; 

, for while the German population of thj settled jj^oviMce8*ha8 
increased bj a few'fhonsandu, tfie Poles aro still as much as ever 
ifi pos^sion,*and both sicially and e*onia»icalI^^ vitality and • 
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(, 

power of ibeistsDoe of Pofonism have tmU; incresi<|d. The same 
report aimitet , • 

“ Polomsm during the last twenty years has gained both 
economically and in inner power. Its greater strength is in part 
a direct assult of the German settlement. For this has been to 
the advantage/)f the Polish proprietors iir increasing prices, %o 
improving their credit, while by the stimnlns it has given to the 
cgtire economic life of the provinces it has carried the Polish 
' towiisman forward as well. So long as the colonisation movement 
continues and Germanism in that way grows more quickly than 
Polonism in the towns it embraces, this Polish development will 
involve no real danger. Should the stream of German immi¬ 
grants cease, however, the Polish danger will become more 
serious than ever.” 

Even tried by the mechanical tost of numbers the settlement 
scheme has failed. In spite of an enormous immigrution to,the 
western districts of Prussia, the Polos have strengthened their 
position. The number of Poles per 1,000 of the population was 
as follows in the Government districts named at the dates 
stated 



1868. 

1861. 

1871. 

1878, 

1890. 

1906? 

n 

DADxig (West Prussia) . 

286 

284 

247 

273 

278 

271 

Mari«nwerder {We«t Prussia) 

876 

375 : 

876 

378 

39^, 

401» 

Posen (Posen) . 

691 

690 

589 

693 ^ 

667 

673 ( 

Bromberg (Posen) . 

499 

466 

466 

469 j 

1 501 

.504 


It wil'f'Tie scel» that only in one district of West Prussia has 
there oaen » decline, and that district Polonism was never 
very strong. The census of 1905 showed thkt during the 
preceding five years the Germans ii<a,the entire province of 
Posen had incrcase^by 434)00, equal ttf'6'97 per cent., and the 
Poles by 69,000, equal to 6 08 p-r -.ent., giving the GefttsaiwilW 
higher relative -increase of 0'89 per cent. Even 8o,' the PoKsh 
population stood in 1905 at 61'21»ipef cent, of the whole. But 
the decline of, Polonism was entirely due to migration to the 
indngtrial districts of the West, and had nothing’to do with 
the settlemeilt scheme; moreover, the migrated Peles will in 
time leturn vh. their iigtive districts, more .ufluentlal Hscausf 
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Uore prosperous end* more enlightened {hat* when* they left. 
During the ‘five jiears 1900-1905 no fewer than 98,263 in'- 
habitants ef’the province of Posen migrated, an3 the vast 
majority were Poles. • 

Not long ago Prince Billow stated in a moment oftoptimism 
that it was safe for any one to “ put his money on the racehorse 
of^Polish policy.” But it is a characteristic of Prince Billow, 
and perhaps the characteristic is one of the chief explanation^oi 
his success as a statesman, that he has never taken difficulties* 
tragically. A leading journal responded to his challenge in a 
different mood. “ The present Polish policy,” it said, “ began 
in the year 1886, and the fruit which we have reaped so far from 
the seed then sown has been a crop of weeds. When Germanism 
is receding more and more, when Upper Silesia is falling into 
the hands of the Radical-Polish party, when in spite of all 
setUements in Posen and West Prussia the net result is a loss ‘ 
of German properties to the Poles to the extent of 125,000 acres, 
can it still be expected that we should have confidence and wait 
patiently for ‘ fruits ’ ? No, we can join no paeans of jubilation 
on this score.” 

But the Prussian Government implicitly admitted failure 
b^ the proposal made towards the close of the year 1907 to 
compulsorily expropriate Polish proprietors in the two settled 


provinces whore land cannot be acquired by voluntary contract. 
The Polieh owners henceforth are not to bo allowed to sell if 
•they like, bu^ they must sell if the Government likes, and not 
^y s*, but the buygr, the Land Commission, is to be able to 
fix the^price. “We intend,#’ said Prince Biilow, “that the 
Polish lan/e(^ pA^rfetors shall be compelled »* tho^ational 
ii^rest to place their land at t^e disnosal of fhe State.”* *rhat it 
is really tg the national interest thA the Poles shoiiid be harried 
from their estates an^i^obaes is taken for granted, though the 
proposed ffiaasuro has mcitad alarm«aud re^robatiolf^tn German 
^idbleg'•Hindeniable integrity and as warmly opposed to the 
Polish national move*ment as Prfcce Biilow hifnself. * 
Compulsory etpwipriatibn qjmed at one particular race, aod that 
race part bf the Prussian S^te, can with difficulty be reconciled 
with the prevision of tlie constitution which'declares pjopeyty tfl^ 


be “ inviolable,” Imt is ghaftifteristic of the auft-Polish party 
thdt Wsfitntionaj andapglitical ec^p^^ doji^tln tUb lesst^ 
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influence it. Foj it'thef only'question iq whether the coercive 
measure# ofler a reasonable prospect of succfps, an'd whethey the 
results will bo proportionate to the cost.' “ A hundred Aillion 
marks spent in this way,” said a spokesman of the party recently, 
“ mean qply three shillings per head of the Prussian nation, and 
the interest to^but a few pence. In national questions such |n 
expenditure is not worth talking about.” Nothing could better 
indicate the entire spirit of the Polish policy than this reduction 
, of q question involving profoundly important issues to a mere 
matter of money. That the expropriation of the Polish landowners 
would effect the end desired is seriously bfelieved by no one 
outside the circle which for the present is so charmed by the idea 
of force as to bo incapable of weighing dispassionately the 
meaning of the Government’s latest move. Least of all do 
the Poles fear extinction. “ Wo Poles do not regard the matter 
so tragically,” said recently Dr. von Dziembowski, a member of 
the Imperial and of the Prussian Diet. “ Wo exist still in djiito 
of many exceptional laws, and those laws have nearly always 
been to the advantage of Polonism rather than Germanism. So 
it will bo with the measure of expropriation. The Polos will as 
a result got hold of plenty of ready money, their material position 
will be raised, and wo shall less than over experience lack of 
funds, for the money deposited in the Polish banks for industj-itl 
purposes will boar rich fruit.” So, too, Herr Rowadski, another 
well-known leader of the Polish movement, writes,: “ Tlje 
principal effect of the expropriation of the landoa ners will be» 
the Polonising of the towns in the East. The Poles ^driven 
from,the land will turn tbemsol^jes to trade and industty,'iff 
order lir couwitract the operation of the »lavk of eipro()riation 
in anotlj,er way.” • ^ * ' 

But the J?olonising of th^ towns here referred ko has alrealy 
begun, and it is a punishment which Germanism has wilf^ly 
brought up-J itself.^ One of the mo|t ra^narkable results of the 
Polish awakening in the East is khe,growth of a thrifigg co^jj, 
mel'cial an^ artisan class, ^he Poles bf the toums dre no 
longeg hewers of wood and drawers of water, for their German 
fellow-subjects^ More and more thev are ousting the* Germans 
^om'the exclusive 'position they havb held for yeqrs, and are 
coming to tbto front in mercantile and industrial life. It is 
signifiount thii^ in this^ building up^ o|^ the Polish 'peo^e the 
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'handienftsmqp aro tiding an importaflt {Aurt^ Sinoa the Polea 
were driven‘from,the country districts to we towis by the 
operation of tthe settlement legislation an entire race*of artisans 
has sprung up. These Polish artisans are assisted by ihe 
national banks and co-operative societies, which advance money 
tp any respectable tradespeople of Polish racj on very easy 
terms, viewing the growth of a lower middle class as one of the 
strongest weapons of defence against Germanism. Once estab¬ 
lished, the Polish artisan or trader has little to fear. , fills 
livelihood may not bo brilliant, but it is certain, and for the rest 
he is frugal ancf has fow wants. No Polo will trade with a 
German if ho can help it; “ Polish business for Poles ” is the 
principle tacitly followed, and whore the Polos are in a majority 
German tradesmen have little chance. On the Government’s 
admission there were in 1905 10,600 independent artisans of 
Polish nationality, against 10,300 of German nationality, in the* 
towns with a population of 5,000 and upwards in the province 
of Posen. 

“ Thirty, and even twenty, years ago,” wrote the North 
German GazeMe recently, “ German artisans were dominant in 
the small towns of the East Mark, and lived for the most part in 
good circumstances. Now the handicrafts in these small towns 
arp entirely in Polish hands, and where a German artisan is 
settled his economic position is generally a very unhappy one. 
In the ^rge towns business life preserves its German character 
to the exhtnt that, with few exceptions, all large business 
contVns are still in German hands, and the large and thriving 
Indutfry is entirely Gerraaj, but lower down the pei^istent 
upwarS m*ovomant A)f small Polish handicraft* is fltticeable. 
One after anothef new Polisl^ artisans set Up business, and side 
by side with thSm the number^of the small l^ish traders 
increases. Many hft^icfraft businesses, which for generations 
were in the same Genian Jjands, have pas^d by 8al»int<i.Polish 
^nds,#a&d so the number of, German artisanB and tradespeople 
^dtlalljfc decreases.*’ 

“ So there sprigs up in every town,” says the writes, “ on® 
Polish shop, one Polish workshop, after the o^her; more and 
more the #mail Polish lAilinesses push intA the centre, ii^ 
main artyies ofdjade, and the Germans are gradually being super- 
8«ie^ Tha smaller tj^e jtown the fess are the^^rmant able to 
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hold their* position niider anch cironmataacee. 7}ie Polea are.' 
preaaing irresistibly forward, the Germans afa being drireg into 
an attitude of defence, which the longer it lasts wilf become the 
moire untenable unless all the districts of the East Mark recog¬ 
nise the issues at stake, and give to the struggling German 
industrial middle class powerful support.” . • 

In truth the revolution which the Germans in the Ea#t 
m(jst seriously fear is not a political revolution, but an economic 
.revolution, which will transfer wealth, power, and influence 
from thq dominant to the subject race. The fe^^ling of Germans 
on the spot is well reflected by a letter from the province of 
Posen which appeared in the National Zeitung some time ago : 
“Irresistibly, like a Juggernaut car, the Slavonic element rolls 
onward; step by step it conquers the towns and villages of the 
Prussian East. It is not nowadays political separation by revo¬ 
lutionary methods that is in question, but the quiet, noiseless 
political and social conquest of those regions. . . . Whenever 
the place of a lawyer or of a chemist is free the Pole stops into 
it; whenever a piece of land in town or country is for sale 
Polish money is oficred for it, and this money streams into the 
country from secret sources which seem to be simply inexhaus¬ 
tible. The German, who has not this vast economic and sociai 
backing, forsakes the soil where ho is in the position of tlio 
weaker party, and where he must remain so unless all Germany 
helps him. The Polo stays, the German goes; that, is thfl 
wretched Polish question in a nutshell.” V * 

That the Poles have only answered intolerance with in^lcJS»«i 
ance, bitterness with bitterness, mtist be frankly adipittqij, and 
Polish huiflan Asture would bo very differentVrofn any other were 
it otherfe'se.. There are friejidly jelations as lyell as unfriondly 
between Pok- and German, but the former is the e^iception, the 
latter the normal condition of things. "Ik's in the rural distritts 
that the rdcial antagonism fomes most lO the frontj and how 
intense it can bo there may be iKuatrated by an inoffellli^.tofd* 
in the Prussk’n Parliament sonfe time ago. A child of a mixed 
marriage, in attendance at school, heiitatod to ar.srter questions in 
German though known to be proficient in the “alien” language, 
bping pressed for the reason, confessed that its iCother had 
threatened to !kill it if it spoke'‘bfit one wnrd'bt German.^, An 
empty t6reat,'y8*kOne whi(jh vi}ell exempUfips th^batrbd whi«fe hks. 
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'filtered into Uie Polish blood. That the PQli^h priegt shoald 
decline to acknowladfte the greeting of passing Gorman cliildreif 
shows the^sSme feeling from tho trivial side. “ Ttie Slavs,” 
admitted not long ago the Radical Vossische Zeitung of Berlin, 
a journal by no means unfriendly to tho Poles, “ though living 
amongst Germans, have in no sense of the.word become 
Germanised in spite of all tho efforts made to produce that 
result.” And the Polish journal, tho Katolik, published ^n 
Upper Silesia, promptly confirmed this statement by tho utter-* 
ance: “ Every Polish-speaking Upper Silesian is by nationality 
a Pole, and only provisionally a citizen of the Prussian monarchy. 
Whoever maintains that the Upper Silesian is a Prussian makes 
a vast mistake.” 

In whatever part of the Empire they live, in fact, tho Polos 
keep themselves apart from tho rest of their fellow-subjects just 
as ^he Jews do, and more than tho Jews like to do, since the ' 
Poles isolate themselves voluntarily and of preference, while the 
Jews do it of painful necessity. Inter-marriage is deprecated, 
and though it is by no means a rare occurrence in certain classes 
of the population, events have altogether falsified the belief in 
which Prince Bismarck used to find comfort a generation or 
Hjoro ago, that the best way of settling the Polish question 
wotild bo for German swains to endeavour to capture the 
dark-haired maidens of tho Eastern provinces. No Polos will 
be fouiul in tho ordinary societies in which citizens associate 
for mutual ^ification or benefit. The Polish farmer goes his 
^ijin ^y, though hiet neighbours combine for tho various purposes 
with Tjhiclj tho co-operativ» movement has familiarised tho 
German agrjpulftirat classes. Where it is a »[uosti?n of the 
(Jerman or the Polish languapie having to s’uccurnli, it»*s never 
the Polish. 'An amusing incident arising out of !P"tecent visit 
patf to one of the*s^Hred districts by Herr von Bethraann- 
Hollweg,* Prussian MiltisUr of tl^ Intejjjor, illusttatew^this. 

ftssij^lErough one of tha nwv villages, the Minister stopped to 
spaak to ef German cElonist^ “ Well, and howvlo like your 
new hom^?” 4ie»askcd.* All right,” was the cheery.reply, 

“ except \hat we^ cannot^ jet sufficiently understand tho Poles. 
But” (tedfesuringly),*” never mind, .we *«/ioW learji 
yet!" . 

t>n%ina^ dbser^ the^sipue coneq/ttr^tion in .Idle* cas^ of th^ 
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Italians ^who sha bo* extensively engage! in outdoor labour in 
'various parts^ of the Empire, and particularlj«in Alsace-Loj;raine, 
where as many as 60,000 have been settled at One time; yet 
while the. Italians follow the life to which they have been 
accnston^d at home, trading almost exclusively with com¬ 
patriots, ther^is no attempt to force their national self-conscious¬ 
ness, even if it exists, upon the attention of their neighbours. 
T^ey work and sleep, drink, sing, and fight, as they so dearly 
• love to do, and for the rest that land is for the time being their 
patria fvhich treats them best. In the cas§ of the Poles the 
isolation is deliberate, obtrusive, ostentatious, and not un¬ 
naturally it breeds resentment, inasmuch as there is no conceal¬ 
ment of the fact that it proceeds from disaffection and a tacit 
repudiation of the common citizenship. The Polish workmen in 
the mining districts eschew the German trade unions, and is 
indifferent to their efforts to advance the interests of lal^ur. 
In the industrial districts of West Prussia especially the Poles 
are to be found in tens of thousands, yet they form separate 
colonies, mixing little with the Teutonic element, cultivating 
with it no comradeship whatever, but asserting even in mine, 
factory, and workshop their claim to lead a life of racial inde¬ 
pendence. So, too, the Polos pass through the army like evejy 
other race in the Empire, but this duty to the law is discharged 
without enthusiasm, and they are never found in the Krieger- 
vereine which keep together in genial comradeship the dijicharged 
conscripts who have served their two or three ylirs with the* 
colours together. , « « 

The only organisations which ihe Poles recognijo axe their 
own national* Sokol ” associations, to %elftng, to which is 
rogardAl as fi patriotic duty. No|ainally these^ “ Sokol ” associii- 
tions oxisir-for social and Educational purposes,* but, like the 
Working Men's Improvement Associa^ons which oversp»9ad 
Pruacia iit^he 'sixties, an^ broughb Ferainand Lassalle to the 
front, they devote most attention to ejids which are least^vowfiei^-- 
or liot avowal at all, and thesewre politicaf. So far is knaiyn 
—though the subject is one upon w^icH the Pales thwaselves are 
naturally veryjreticent—the number o^ these societies of agitation 
~nhes ,not^ fall bclorf a thousand, with an average luembership 
approximately of a hundred. S.9 wjs e^imMed that in 1906 
60,000*PoliSi*V,orkmen jre^p organised ^ tbe.natiSnal natoift of 
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; TanoQB kinds, the pldest beidg the* Mutual Help ^sooiation 

working in TJppej^ Silesia, with 12,000 memBbrs, tb(f strongoat 
the TTradg Union of the coal miners at BochuA With 42,000 
members. It is, however, difficult to establish the existence of 
Polish societies, even in face of the most reasonable suspicions, 
^nd still more to convict these societies of forbidden political 
^ropagandism. Nothing, in fact, illustrates the close bond of 
sympathy and interest which knits the Poles together than the 
remarkable secrecy which they are able to mSintaiu toucBing 
the national movements and aspirations which are cultivated in ^ 
their midst. * * 

These, however, are not by any means the only ways by which 
the fires of national sentiment arc fanned and fed. There are 
endless methods of appealing to the popular imagination—as by 
dramatic performances, by public song and lecturo, by tho circu¬ 
lation of books and ephemeral literature, and the like—methods 
wtiich, while effective for the end in view, are often able to 
evade the restraining arm, if not always tho vigilant eye, of 
the law. 

This isolation of tho Poles from the Germanic elements of tho 
population has cverywhcie licen accompanied by a closer drawing 
together of tho Slav elements themselves. Perhaps the most 
*rjmarkablc feature of tho national movement is tho hold which 
it has obtained upon the imaginations and sympathies of the 
Joss cultured classes. For a long time the movement was con¬ 
fined in tl^main to the nobility and tho higher burgher classes 
—i(Va wor5, to the more intelligent and mure thoughtful sections 
of tie Polish population. The rest kept aloof, lukewarrn if not 
. co[i,ind'theirindifference was the leaders’ dejpair. . Nowadays 
no more ardent gflheronts of J;he Polish national cau8^«re to be 
found than Jhe thriving middle ekss which has grojjjv np during 
the past thirty year#—thanks largely to the benevolent legislation 
of the much-abused firu^ian monarchy—and the t.’oE pr orders 
•f P#jh society. Tho national* raoveiifent is now no longer 
(yn'ftned,to a few Mealisls of .gnthusiastic tepiperament, but is 
lieartily embraced by o^iy section of tho race, which in |dl parts 
of the Bmpire makes comiSon cause. 

How far the tnovotoefifis genuinely levelutionary is naturftUp^ 
at its present «tage, a ^uestkn of opini(Wi rat^r tBan of fact. 
Of Ute •years the 'Government has come mg»e» and# more to 
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believe that it Ijjp ihallj to with a aystematio conspiracy* 
against tSe integrity of the State, and for this suspicion there 
would be ^ound enough if the utterances of the leti»temperate 
of Polish journals could be accepted seriously. In the national 
, Press artjples of an unquestionably treasonable character are 
of commoLr. apjjearance. Allegiance to the Prussian monarchy 
is deprecated when it goes beyond mere lip service, and the dqy 
is openly predicted when the Prussian yoke wiU be thrown off 
ana jtireat Poland will be restored. 

, “To yhst end should Poles give assurances of loyalty?" 
asked not long ago the Praca. “ The insincerity with which 
we make ourselves and others believe that our end is not the 
realisation of our ideal, an independent Poland, but merely 
the defence of our mother-tongue, avenges itself upon all of us. 

. . . Can our people, tortured and martyred as they are, feel 
*tho slightest spark of this loyalty and allegiance ? Is there qjio 
Pole in Prussia who can say, hand on heart, that we can be 
loyal to the Prussian Government? Then let him ceme for¬ 
ward he belief in the future independence of our 

fatherland lies deep in every Polish heart. . . . We have 
often shown how subjugated nations only regain independence 
with ‘ blood and iron.’ ’’ , 

And to quote from the Polak, of Posen : “ This is our rek- 
tionship to the Prussian Government. Our allegiance is not 
worth the blacking on a soldier’s boots. We are *jieithep 
faithful nor loyal, and boar not a single good vffsh towards 
the Government in our hearts.’’ , •* , 

“If,wo had only to do with ,the three millioi^ In 

Prussia,’'^wrot^ the late Chief Mayor Jt Pos^, “ antl» if- 
the confbvsiopal division of our ration did not exist, the solu* 
tion of ilro-'Polish difficulty'might not be difficult. .But the 
organisation of the Poles numbers at'lei^J ten million people 
and to evorj^ part qf tho ewrtbf.*^ The power*and the 

influence of this organisation must 4 iot be under-esfifhjieff, > 
especially as»it ns entirely hefctile.-to Germany. That the 
Poles are working both on econoiplc'and political* lines for 
the re-establislunent of an indeperdent Polish, kingdohi is an 
' mwsntpvertiblc fact. ’ Cowed, yet at all times ready foP a spring, 
the Poles /olio# assiduously the p'Slltical viejssiWdes of Europe. 
Under these *(!^umstan^es‘, one is jinsjified ^n eljieakit^ ^t 
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only of a Polish question bnt*of a Polish ganger ip the East 
Mark. The’demqpracy and not the clergy is at the bSad of the 
movimenti’t ’ * 

Not long ago copies of a Polish prayer-hook, circulating 
amongst the colliers of Westphalia, were confisca^d by the^ 
police, who found therein invocations like the follpsring;— 

“ Mother of God, Queen of the Poles, save Poland! All 
fioly protectors of the Polish Republic, pray for us! ^ 

“ From the Muscovite and Prussian bondage free us, 0 ^(OrdJ 
“ By the martyrdom of the 20,000 citizens of Prague, who , 
were murdered for their faith and freedom, Ireo us, 0 Lord! 

“ By the martyrdom of the soldiers murdered by the Prussians 
in Fischau, free us, 0 Lord ! 

“ For weapons and for the national eagles we beseech Thee, 
0 Lord! 

“ For death on the battlefield we beseech thee, 0 Lord t • 
*“ For the battle for the independence, unity, and freedom 
of our Fatherland, we beseech Thee, 0 Lord ! 

“ For the equality and fraternity of the Polish people, we 
beseech Thee, 0 Lord! 

“ For the re-possession of the Polish Fatherland, we beseech 
Thee, 0 Lord! 

• “ For an early universal call ‘ To arms I ’ wo beseech Thee, 
OLord!” 

, What gives greater importance to avowals of national 
aspirawn^ljfeuch as these in the eyes of the authorities is the 
knotsledge that they represent the ideals of the Poles every¬ 
where. In Prussia generally the Poles now fraternise wijjh their 
fn R*8i4 and Austria. Hence th** sigfflBcance of 
ntterances tike those of thq organ of thb Poli^ democratic 
party in, Rjissian Poland: “ P(^and will reacq«'*^er inde- 
pmdence only after% grdht war either between the Powers who 
dmded Poland among* tl^m or ^otween one or lrs«-“C %80 
BovjenTSnd other State^ ia connection with a national rising 
d sU potent a chafacter toat it will have to be jpekoned Vith. 
! . . Wl^n the,Tran«vffil War broke out and Iheje were 
rumour# of intervention, *and, again, in conspquence of the 
Chinese difficulty, h fetment gradjiall/ and quietly’spwad 
through ,tho papulation ,of ♦Bussian Poland, lAere the tradi- 
IWn*^ tttive measur^ for the national cause iS tnosb strongly 
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developed.^'- Wheiv»tlie report arrived that* the Regerves were 
t(5 be called otjt our political friends in touch with the people 
were overwhelmed with requests for advice as to flie attitude 
thaf should be adopted. The people could not decide if they 
should flee- the country or should remain hidden at home in 
readiness fe' respond to the call to fight for the independence* 
of Poland. The people are convinced that such a fight wil] 
nec^sarily follow the outbreak of a great European war.” 

' It is, of course, impossible to say how far utterances of this 
•kind shopld be taken seriously, and it is only fair to remember 
that the more responsible leaders, while national to the heart’s 
core, recognise that political independence is no longer pos¬ 
sible, and—though without either gratitude or satisfaction— 
frankly accept the connection with Prussia as a finished fact 
of history, to be deplored, to be resented, but not under existing 
conditions to be undone. Those who do not take this indulgent 
view of the Polish agitation are never weary of quoting the 
words said—and doubtless with truth—at a national festival 
several years ago by Deputy von Koscielski, a wealthy land- 
owner and a popular leader of undeniable influence: “ You must 
be, yon must remain, Poles, and if needs bo yon must defend 
yourselves as in the old days with axe and hatchet and scythe.^ 
At the present time we have no king. In times past the Archr 
bishop assumed the reins of government in such a case. So 
now you must cling to him and consider him as your Jting.”* 
But Herr von Koscielski would bo the first to adrilst if ques¬ 
tioned that his words were rhetorical and wqre not intend*^ 
be taken literally. Moreover, his appeal to the late Arch^shop 
StablewskT* waf'an appeal to one of the^rntfst fevel-hsaiad • 
members*'of the Polish race, a men whose influence was con-« 
8istently*ter„ised in the defection of moderation. , “ What 
do people fear from us?” asked Dr. von' Stablewski. “Fpr 
mo’'‘'-rtlr.itf®thirty ye^rs the .land han Stien perfectly 'quiet so 
far as we are concerned. Common-sense demands *lBSit,wt> • 
should conduo*; ourselves property. insurrection iy impo^; 
sible nowadays, for a single battaliop VOuld suffice to,overcome 
100,000 men armed with scythes. . . . We feel that'we are 
"Pressisn subjects, and wo-have unreservedly acknowledged the 
existing state 8^ affairs. We dd' hot know ha^ipen 

in two (» threff hundred^ ysars* if^we pjiint 'pi<Anr|e fsr 
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pnrgelves of t{^e futnr^ no one can ol^ect^ at^nch (ireama do 
not liinder u8 froig fulfllling with pleasure our civic 3uties.” • 

Mofeovei^ •even the moat uncompromising of t’oles so far 
recognises the ttatiis quo as to accept the dictum of Prince 
Bismarck that “ The rc-cstablishment of the kingdom of 
i|pland, the tearing away of tlie Polish-apeak^ffc/firovincos 
of Prussia, would only be possible if Prussia were worsted in 
war." Then, indeed, not merely the Polish ijuotjtion, but other 
racial questions bound up in the future of Prussia and •the. 
Empire would at once pass into the political crucibl^. But 
obviously nebulous hopes which are thus contingent upon the 
incalculable vicissitudes of State life fall into a different category 
from those which are based upon systematic revolutionary 
agitation, and should be more leniently judged. The Prussian 
Government and judicial authorities think otherwise, however, 
and in their genuine alarm and appreliension lies the must 
chafitablo explanation of the more drastic regime now in force. 

At the same time some of tho measures to whicli the police 
have resorted in their determination to nip tho Polish plot in 
the bud will hardly help to convince sensible people that tho 
danger is a very real one. At Thorn a veritable mare’s nest 
was discovered by those zealous officials. Somehow they had 
g9t wind of a schoolboys’ secret society, and all 8or*s of terrible 
things were reported of it. Having set up tho theory that a 
clfiidestine organisation existed, the next step was to convict it 
of trcasclSa^ practices and to lay bare the dark devices by means 
of whiqji ills nefarious designs against tho State were furthered. 
’A cerfain school in Jho town attended by many boys of I^lish 
pgreg^afp wis mi^ko^ as the centre of conBpirac>,’and*in order 
to bring the ^ilt tome to the^oung suspects the police made 
visits to some^f th^ir homos duringrschool hours. Is c’a.'Houses 
historical and ecclesiaStical’books printed in tho Polish language 
were “ distovered,” an('%tj|ey were solemnly conficssta ’ 
^oratitutCBg proof of illegal intentions. N^t only so, but tho 
police tanjod tho farob so as<^ indict no fewej than sixty 
bojs on a chargp o| belongieg to an illegal society, and th^ trial 
came off 4uV at Thorn. I’no'existence of a soejoty amongst 
schoolboys ivas ntver'dehfed, nor wag it tdisputod that^thk 
society endeavoured to promotl 4he study of Polii;^ history and 
Polish'literature, since these subjects ara excluded from the 
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schools, b^t the impntaliion of'treasonabje intent was from the 
•beginnihg abaur^. Nevertheless, some of^ the*'accnsed were" 
expelled tbe’town and district. As efidencing tljp spfrit of 
solidarity which binds Poles together all over the Continent, it 
is worthy of note that the Polish students resident in Switzer¬ 
land pro..;ptl;j raised the sum of ^1,000 for the purpose jf 
assisting the expelled youths to study at Lemberg or Cracow. 

The presentjposition of the Polish question, then, is this—bn 
,the,Prus8ian side repression, on the Polish side embitterment 
and exasperation; on both sides suspicion and antagonism. 
One may view the Polish national movemeift as unfavourably 
as he will, yet the warmest friend of Prussian unity, if ho but 
possess the faculty for seeing both sides of a question, will be 
compelled to concede the reasonableness of Dr. von Jazdzowski’s 
plea, made in the Prussian Diet during a recent debate:— 

“ When a people which has been incorporated in the Prussian 
monarchy by international treaties, with the assurance, with^he 
solemnly uttered royal promise, that its nationality shall be pro¬ 
tected and cultivated under Prussian auspices, and its language 
bo preserved in official and private life—when all these pledges 
and promises are withheld from this people, which has suffered 
misfortune enough in losing its political independence, and are 
reversed, it cannot be wondered if such a population, with% 
thousand-year-old history and civilisation behind it, is Sis- 
satisfied and even exasperated by the Government’s hostile 
measures, and if with its lively nature it gi'’fls Jjiergetic, 
expression to its discontent and deep displeasure!*'^ • 

It js impossible to resist the conclusion that Prussia is'doTn^' 
its best i .0 nii.ko the Polos bad Gormans igstjyid of»go (pt.'^ ole^. 
Such a .policy camiot succeed. Mid its success would be more 
mischio,''gft„than its failure There is profound significance 
in the words recently spoken by a Geiman Deputy in the 
%llSW''b= 'Diet; “ We should not G(,>jmaniso with the L&d- 
rath, the gendarme,’ and tno assessors, but with thei^ilerijjan^ 
schoolmaster. .If only one-tcrylh o{ the ntoney widely hat b^en 
spent ju buying up estates had been,, used in p\anting the rif^it 
teachers in Polish districts, men "wao understood hm» to create 
i’j the minds of tlvo young Poles an' apqireciation /or German 
culture, we s’^ould have done i>'|,ll.” A sentiment like this 
belong'; to axothor age than the present, though* a eojp.ing 
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■generation may come, back to ft. Tlfcre’is prtainlj truth in 
the lament of th» Polish nobleman mentioned above: “ The 
Prussian QjoVernment, so methodical, so exact, so ‘jirecise in 
most matters, has never learned how to win the love and cmi- 
fidence of those whom it rules. It can only desire^', jdaciii" 
ftormans in the place of the Poles who arc wipejj It is 

ejactly this national spirit of nnwaverinp; precision, of inllcxihle 
discipline—so admirable in itself, and when apjjlied where (pro¬ 
perly applicable productive of the most sdniinihle rcSnlls—wdnetv 
accounts for Prussia's failure, after a trial lasting over a^huiulrcd 
years, to pacify the Polish provinces and to induce them to 
throw in their lot heartily with the rest of the monarchy. 
Perhaps the end which has not been reached by tlu! imposi¬ 
tion of an arbitrary .system of “regimentation '' will eventually 
be attained by the employment of snaver measures. 
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